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One cannot but wonder after 
a careful study of the catalogue 
added to a view of the autumn exhibition of the 
Academy of Design whether New York can be 
truly said to be the centre of artistic America, as 
it is the centre of almost all other elements in our 
civilization. There are in the display scarce a half- 
dozen paintings which call for a second look, and 
one might almost limit the works which can be 
freely admired to two, and possibly to only one. It 
must be remembered that the autumn display is not 
the principal display of the year. Its aim is to show 
the summer work of our painters, and it was in- 
tended that this early affair should rather be in the 
nature of an informal gathering of sketch work. 
While it has failed completely to take on such a 
character, it serves now only to show the weak- 
nesses of American art, or of the Academy of De- 
sign—we are at a loss to know exactly which. It 
certainly seems a surprising thing that American 
painters have not before this achieved a greater in- 
dividuality for themselves, that they should not 
have shown themselves in advance of the rest of 
the world in painting, as they have in nearly every 
other field of manual, if not of intellectual activity. 
Every year, however, the annual displays of the 
Academy have steadily decreased in interest and 
value, whether it is the autumn display or that held 
in the spring of the year. Nor, indeed, has there 
been any noteworthy advance in the display of the 
Society of American Artists, all of which seems to 
indicate an absence of the progressive spirit which 
is peculiar to American enterprise in general. On 
the one hand, the Society of American Artists, im- 
bued with the ambitions of greater youth, has filed 
its protest against the Academy of Design by 
identifying itself more especially with that progres- 
sive French school of painting known as Impres- 
sionist. The Academy, on the other hand, has 
clung with a pertinacity little short of suicidal to 
certain rights which it has as a body corporate, 
which have nothing to do with art, but which the 
younger men have never ceased to question. 
Meanwhile, the Academy of Design, which for 
many years has enjoyed the reputation of being the 
centre of the art of the metropolis, has abandoned 
its old home in the heart of the city and is about to 
build itself a new home above the Central Park, and 
near Columbia College. It has been said that in its 
new home its annual exhibitions would be alto- 
gether abandoned, and it would remain simply an 
association of artists. The annual exhibitions have, 
it is said, proved losing ventures, and the associa- 
tion will do better without them. If the report is 
true, we cannot but regret it, for the Academy of 
Design could, and long ago should, have taken a 
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leading position in all artistic matters. It needed 
only a little more liberality of thought to have made 
its exhibitions both up-to-date and interesting. In- 
stead of that it has been drawing more and more 
closely its garments about its body, and is being 
slowly obliged to relinquish all claim to a prestige 
and power which might otherwise have remained in 
its possession for all time. Even though its exhi- 
bitions were held at a loss, there is an indirect bene- 
fit to be derived from these displays in the creation 
of popular interest in the work of the best men, and 
in the education and enlightenment of the public. 
Neither of these aims can be accomplished by the 
process of ramming down the public throat doses 
which, from constant repetition, it can no longer 
swallow, to the exclusion of every other legitimate 
article of diet. An institution with the rank of the 
Academy of Design must keep pace with its patrons 
or quietly sink into oblivion. It must permit and 
even encourage that which is new in the hope of 
attaining progress, and even at the expense of mak- 
ing a mistake. 

There is little doubt, however, but that the 
impressionism adopted by the Society of American 
Artists was a mistake. It is not a species of art that 
will supplant its predecessor. It is a soulless, un- 
satisfying freak, but there is little doubt but that it 
has been a means of making progress toward a 
higher plane, and the evidence of it is to be found in 
the greater freedom with which the young men 
work, who have gently succumbed to the influence 
of its novelty. When these return to more legiti- 
mate methods of painting they will all be the better 
for this little excursion through the fog. 


* 





Yellow journalism is by no 
means a monopoly of America. 
To the misery that loves company this is some 
small consolation. Napoleon knew the advantages 
of “fakes” and false stories, and revelations have 
led some good judges to call Bismarck “the greatest 
of yellow journalists in this century.” He was 
greater than the yellowest article we can well pro- 
duce in this country, for the reason that while our 
journalistic explorers of fairyland are glad to dis- 
tort mere news, killing imaginary nobodies and 
describing pathological wonders that never existed, 
a man like Bismarck used the Archimedean lever 
as a political crowbar with such effect that the 
Springfield Republican sums him up as “the most 
unprincipled and villainous editor the modern 
world has ever known. No sensation-monger in 
Paris or New York was ever responsible for so 
many newspaper lies, for so much personal scur- 
rility and innuendo toward political opponents and 
rivals, or for so much hypocrisy in printer’s ink as 
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the maker of modern Germany in the newspapers 
he controlled and secretly edited.” 

So much for our inferiority in the political abuse 
of the “liberty,” not to say the license, “of the 
press.” We are still further humiliated by a recent 
triumph of jaundicial journalism in England. Even 
the monthly magazines of the mother country are 
livelier in daring and wider of range than our de- 
generate newspapers. The Wide World Maga- 
zine is a periodical claiming to prove that truth is 
stranger than fiction. its latest performance is, 
however, decidedly a powerful plea for the superi- 
ority of fiction. One day an elderly Frenchman, it 
seems, walked into the editor’s office and offered to 
sell the story of his variegated past for £5. He 
said that his name was Louis de Rougemont, and 
he told a series of adventures that makes Rebinson 
Crusoe commonplace, and puts Sinbad, Mun- 
chausen and Jules Verne quite into the back- 
ground. His life was a perfect cyclopzedia of ad- 
venture. Of course, he was shipwrecked—he paid 
conventionality that much respect; and, of course, 
he had a liberal period of solitude—two years he 
made it for full measure; and, of course, there were 
cannibals—a happy family of them; and, of course, 
they did not eat him—it remained for the English 
public to swallow him whole; and, of course, he 
married him a wife and became a power among the 
blacks; and then there were the necessary adven- 
tures with animals; and, of course, there were un- 
told treasures, gold pockets and heaps of precious 
stones. His real reason for telling his story was, he 
modestly confessed, only to interest capitalists and 
send an expedition to this wild Australian shore and 
garner in the wealth that waited to be picked off 
the bushes. 

M. de Rougemont was secure enough in the 
purity of his truth to appear before the learned 
scientists of the British Association. These men did 
not mince matters, but proved him to their own 
satisfaction to be hopelessly inconsistent, too 
plausible to be convincing, and a liar extraordi- 
nary. They tripped him up on his information, his 
idea of the savage language he claimed to have 
spoken, his geography and his ethnology. He 
finally refused to submit further to their inconsid- 
erate cross-questioning. Rival newspapers, envious 
of the “scoop” the Wide World Magazine had 
scored, continued the investigation. They riddled 
the promoters of his money-making scheme, they 
made life miserable for him, and claim to have 
proved him to be only a valet whose real name is 
the suggestive cognomen, Grin. It is now plainly 
incumbent upon Yankee journalists to see if they 
can go him one better. 





Whatever the result of the 
Peace Commission, the ultra- 
continental expansion of the United States will 
probably soon be an accomplished fact. Indeed, by 
the annexation of Hawaii it is so already. It is one 
of the generally unforeseen consequences of a war 
undertaken, so far as the great body of our people 
was concerned, solely for the purpose of freeing the 
Cubans from Spanish oppression, and “ending a 
situation, the indefinite prolongation of which had 
become intolerable.” The resolutions adopted by 
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Congress distinctly disclaimed all intention of an- 
nexing Cuba, and perhaps most of us thought that 
with the expulsion of the Spaniards, the main part 
of our work would be done. The more thoughtful 
among us, however, remembering the history of 
the other Spanish-American states, realized that this 
would be but a single step toward the accomplish- 
ment of our purpose, and that the subsequent com- 
plete pacification of the island and the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a stable government there 
might readily prove a longer and more difficult 
task; but even they believed that the Cuban prob- 
lem would be the chief, if not the only one, be- 
queathed us by the war, and that we were commit- 
ted to such a solution of that as would in no way 
affect the traditional policy of the nation. 

But war makes speedy havoc with preconceived 
ideas, and the wisest cannot foresee its course and 
consequences. This one began on April 21, and ten 
days later Dewey’s great victory brought the 
United States suddenly face to face with a wholly 
new and most startling question—the question of 
the permanent possession of several hundred isl- 
ands, within the tropics, and on the other side of the 
world, inhabited by seven or eight millions of peo- 
ple of various races, and of differing degrees of civ- 
ilization, and no civilization, of whom we had before 
known little definitely except that more unpromis- 
ing material out of which to form either a state of 
the Union or an independent self-governing com- 
munity, could scarcely be found anywhere on the 
face of the earth. Then, as the campaign in Cuba 
went on and we came to know the insurgents bet- 
ter, we all reached a fuller realization of the difficul- 
ties of the problem presented there, of the probable 
length of time required to solve it, and of the dif- 
ference in method that circumstances might make 
necessary. We saw, also, that if we would do our 
work once for all, we must not rest until we had 
driven Spain entirely out’ of this hemisphere, and 
so Porto Rico had to be taken, too. 

Thus, within less than four months after the be- 
ginning of the war, the United States found itself 
confronted by some of the most difficult questions 
in its history. Putting aside for the time all merely 
mercantile considerations, we were forced to ask 
ourselves: What shall be done with and for Cuba, 
Porto Rico, the Philippines? What disposition of 
them does a proper regard for the rights and inter- 
ests of their people and the judgment of the world 
require us to make? Would such a disposition of 
them perilously conflict with the highest interests 
of our own country? It is well known that we still 
have an immense deal to do for ourselves—that 
some of the very practices that, continued for cen- 
turies, have brought about the ruin of Spain, have 
crept in and flourished among us, to the great detri- 
ment of our municipal and State governments, and 
of some departments of our national government. 
The right development and ultimate safety of the 
nation demand that good citizens should unite in 
the effort to purge it of these evils, and to set up 
and maintain such a standard of citizenship and ser- 
vice as will make them hereafter among us forever 
impossible. Many of us have yet to be taught that 
patriotism no more truly requires that in time of 
war a man shall place all that he is and has—life 
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itself—at the service of his country, than it requires 
that in time of peace he shall give to it, freely and 
unselfishly, so much of his time and thought and 
labor, and in such ways, as may be necessary to 
insure honest and intelligent government in city, 
State and nation. Many Americans of highest char- 
acter feel our country’s need in this direction so 
strongly as profoundly to deprecate the coming in 
of any new question which may tend to prevent us 
from bending our energies to meet it. They be- 
lieve, with James Bryce, that “to make an immense 
people prosperous, happy and free is a nobler and a 
grander achievement than the most brilliant con- 
quests and the widest dominion”; and recognizing 
the vastness and difficulty of the work yet to be 
done by us in our own great continent, they have 
thought that until it be accomplished, to allow our- 
selves to be diverted from it for the sake of what we 
might be able to do for people elsewhere, would be 
not only a grave mistake, but a betrayal of trust, a 
gross desertion of duty. Most of those who have 
felt thus were naturally averse to territorial expan- 
sion as likely, in their judgment, to introduce the 
dreaded diversion; and especially were they op- 
posed to the acquisition and retention of the dis- 
tant and difficult Philippines. 

But the careful consideration which people of this 
stamp were bound to give to the future of the isl- 
ands which the fortunes of war had delivered into 
our hands, and to the question of our responsibility 
in regard to it, has changed the views of many of 
them as to the nation’s duty. That this is so is 
shown by important individual utterances in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and especially by the 
resolutions adopted by the National Conference on 
Foreign Policy held in Saratoga on August 19 and 
20. Although the subject was freely discussed and 
able speeches were made on both sides, those most 
deeply interested in the conference and responsible 
for it were strongly opposed to the principle of ex- 
pansion. Yet, among the resolutions unanimously 
adopted is this one: “We believe that the rescued 
and liberated people of the surrendered islands are, 
in a sense, temporarily the wards of the conquering 
nation, and that we should treat them as such. With 
our views of natural right and of the inestimable 
privileges of civil liberty, we should not be justi- 
fied in returning the conquered islands to the mis- 
rule and oppression from which we have relieved 
them. . . . Until such time as they may be 
able to govern themselves, they should continue 
under the protection of the United States; and the 
question as to whether at some future period and 
at the desire of both, they should be permanently 
annexed, should be left to the time when it arises.” 

Having driven out the Spaniards, the conclusion 
is inevitable: We have assumed a responsibility for 
the future of the islands which we cannot evade. It 
would seem that by different routes we have all 
reached virtually the same conclusion: “Where the 
flag has been hoisted, there it must stay.” But with 
their geographic position and climatic conditions 
and the character of their people, it is possible that 
these islands should ever become states of the 
Union? Not for a very long time, if ever; we must 
probably always hold them as colonies. If we are 
to have colonies, it is certainly not too soon for us 
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to consider the general method by which they shall 
be governed. “How is it to be done? As Eng- 
land tried to govern us and failed? As Spain and 
France have governed their colonies, as mere 
money-making adjuncts of the mother country, in 
which politicians could find places for their depen- 
dents? Are we to govern them as Russia governs 
her remote possessions, as a part of a military des- 
potism? Shall we not rather profit by the expe- 
rience of our own race, and create a method of 
government for territories which are not to become 
states, by which we shall adopt, so far as possible, 
the local laws and customs of subordinate officials, 
and send out as governors and administrators men 
of the highest character we can find, and of first- 
class ability and education? In short, shall we not, 
must we not, organize a highly trained and highly 
paid permanent civil service to govern these new 
dominions as colonies? .. . You will hear again the 
cry that such a service as I am advocating is anti- 
American. It is not anti-American in the navy, of 
which we are now all so proud. How have our 
splendid victories been won? By skill, training, and 
lifelong service! But when you stop to think 
about it, is not the government of the Philippines, 
or any part of them, with all the questions of taxes, 
currency, tariffs, the differences of race and re- 
ligion, in which the medizval relations of Church 
and State still continue, in which we are brought 
for the first time face to face with the Mahometan 
world, and into which we are to introduce modern 
civilization, likely to prove quite as difficult a job 
as it was to bring the Oregon around Cape Horn, 
and a job which requires talent of just as high an 
order, although of a different kind?” There can be 
but one answer to that question. And if we must 
have a highly trained and highly paid permanent 
civil service for the government of our colonies, 
shall we long remain satisfied with anything less 
good for ourselves? Mr. Chamberlain is reported 
to have said, in an interview on his recent arrival in 
this country: “Colonization is always a good thing 
for any country. England’s experience bears out 
that statement thoroughly. It tends to uplift the 
whole character of a nation... . The government of 
our colonies has not prevented us from giving 
necessary and adequate attention to national and 
local issues. In a word, colonization brings out the 
qualities among the people at home, which insist 
upon domestic reform.” If that should be our ex- 
perience, as it has been England’s, then, indeed, our 
new possessions will have bestowed a blessing, as 
well as received it, and there will be rejoicing 
among the good and true throughout the land! 





William Dean Howells has 
somewhere said that no grown- 
up reader of fiction cares anything for a story itself, 
but only for what the novelist has to say about 
it. In this Mr. Howells must not be taken too seri- 
ously. Like his master, Tolstoi, though a realist, 
he loses sight of actual conditions in the ideal. He 
should have said that no adult mind ought to care 
anything for a mere story, not that all of us who are 
past being children in years have, in fact, reached a 
state so philosophical. It is about one of the mani- 
festations of this spirit of juvenility which is keenly 
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alive in the reading public that we have a concern 
to do a little talking. We refer to the popularity of 
the historical novel, a creature of plot, incident and 
romance. It has been in high favor ever since the 
days of Walter Scott, but apparently at no other 
time has the string of history been so incessantly 
twanged upon by fiction-writers, skillful and un- 
skillful, as to-day. Something can be said in favor 
of this sort of book—the old argument that the pill 
of knowledge should be sugar-coated in order that 
those may be induced to swallow it who never 
would take the medicine in its pristine bitterness. 
In this way—to shift the metaphor—the learned 
student of the past who combines with his erudition 
a lively fancy and a facile pen can do missionary 
work among his ignorant fellow-beings, and those 
of us who are not too proud to rank ourselves in- 
tellectually with the class that requires that kind of 
preaching can attend to his words with exclama- 
tions of “How thrilling!” “How profound!” and be 
thankful. 

Yet it is highly questionable whether no history 
at all is not better than a false history. Those books 
that are the most widely read are those which are 
the most interesting, and interest too often increases 
as sober facts are ignored. The imaginings of 
Shakspere in his drama, Henry VIII., have done 
more to shape our ideas of that king and his court 
than any account which professedly adheres to 
truth. The puerile conceits of Scott in Ivanhoe 
have involved Richard I. and his times in a glamor 
which will be perpetual. We may overlook the 
shortcomings of master minds because of their 
creative achievements, but we cannot see with com- 
placence the adoption of their methods by writers 
who lack their inspiration. 

What shadow of excuse is there for the amount 
of “historical” fiction that is now rushing even 
through the pressrooms of reputable publishers, 
from the workshops of half-baked antiquarians and 
mediocre story-tellers? This hazardous form of 
literature, which should be undertaken only by the 
few who are peculiarly fitted and called for its pro- 
duction, is one to which the tyro aspires with most 
brazen presumption. It is easy to have a smatter- 
ing of familiarity with old times that gives one the 
conceited consciousness of being in a position to 
enlighten other people. One has but to belong to 
a Colonial family possessing as heirlooms a side- 
board, one or two spinning wheels and some blue 
dishes, an old house in the country and the tradi- 
tion of an ancestor who was killed while defending 
it, coupled with a slight acquaintance with modern 
provincial types and some book-knowledge gained 
from local histories, to’ feel in his or her heart 
the burnings of a message from the past that 
yearns for utterance. In too many cases these 
yearnings are not suppressed, and such messages 
are becoming far more frequent than they ought 
to be. 

There is one snare into which even the best his- 
torical novelists have not avoided falling; in fact, 
some of the cleverest of them have been most easily 
entrapped, from their very carefulness. Peruse a 
novel, the scene of which is laid in the eighteenth 
century, and you detect in it a flavor of antiquity. 
You seem to be transported back a hundred years 
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and more, to be breathing a different air and living 
in a different world. “How true to fact!” you ex- 
claim. “How perfect the illusion!” On the other 
hand, read some not too pedantic book that actually 
was written in the last century and you will be im- 
pressed with its modernness. For instance, the peo- 
ple therein talked very much as those around you 
do. They did not constantly say “prithee” and “me- 
thinks,” but used natural and colloquial, nineteenth 
century English, only a little more limited in the 
vocabulary of slang. Their style is not archaic; at 
most it is old-fashioned. Their personalities and 
sentiments were nearly identical with ours of the 
present day. Instead of your being carried back a 
hundred and odd years the people who lived then 
are brought forward to meet you. If, therefore, his- 
torical novels are a necessary evil, and if their 
makers are not such uncompromising romancers as 
to scorn all attempts to make their tales realistic, 
why do not the writers strive to keep in touch 
with the modernness of history rather than with its 
antiquity? 

Some authors who really try to probe more than 
skin deep may choose historical subjects because 
they find therein many dramatic situations in which 
to exhibit their characters. Character develop- 
ment is worth little unless founded upon personal 
observation, and if present-day life furnishes no 
striking incidents for the story neither does it for 
the education of the author. He has no adequate 
means of knowing how his puppets would deport 
themselves in unusual situations, and hence his 
story must be largely guesswork. The amount of 
guesswork involved in books of this class renders 
them all unreliable, and most of them worthless. It 
is remarkable how little the remains from antiquity 
have to tell us of the every-day life of the people. 
Marion Crawford was made keenly aware of this 
during some of his late researches upon early 
Italian life. The most prolific source of informa- 
tion he found to be old inventories. The reconstruc- 
tion of a living, loving, gossiping people out of a 
few scholastic relics is a hit or miss proceeding. 
Cuvier, it is said, could build up a complete animal 
framework from a single bone. There are too many 
amateur Cuviers in literature. They find a few ana- 
tomical fragments, fit them together where they do 
not belong, construct the rest from fancy, and plas- 
ter on the skin and hair with but a slim padding of 
vital, juicy meat. The skeleton of the classical dic- 
tionary sharply shows under the hide of the 
monster, Quo Vadis. 





In commenting to a news- 
paper representative upon the 
claims said to have been made by Nikola Tesla in 
regard to his latest electrical discovery, Professor 
Dolbear, of Tufts College, is reported to have 
spoken as follows: “This last so-called invention of 
Nikola Tesla is a very pretentious affair, and it is 
so incredible that the story is not to be believed 
until the work is actually done. If Tesla said all 
that the quotes him as saying, then his 
whole scheme and his manner of working is unin- 
telligible to me. He even says that ‘this power can 
be exerted at any distance by an agency of so deli- 
cate, so impalpable a quality that I feel I am justi- 
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fied in predicting that the time will come when it 
can be called into action by the mere exercise of the 
human will.’ During the last six years he 
has made so many startling announcements and 
has performed so iew of his promises that he is 
getting to be like the man who called ‘Wolf! 
Wolf!’ until no one listened to him.” 

Mr. Tesla’s world-wide reputation as an elec- 
trician does not rest upon promises, but upon 
achievements. For instance, as has been remarked 
in our hearing by the chief engineer of the con- 
struction of the original Niagara Falls power plant, 
the great undertakings there accomplished, with the 
long-distance transmission of the power generated, 
could not have been made a success without Tesla’s 
inventions. His ability to put in practice may be 
outstripped by his imagination, but what inspired 
revealer of harmony in the domain of science, or 
creator thereof in the realm of art, ever did live or 
ever could live of whom this was not the case? 
Since Mr. Tesla is the sort of man that he is, would 
it be fair to condemn him for the expression of 
views worthy of a sneer—or so accounted by the 
self-appointed judge—upon the testimony of a 
mere newspaper report of his utterances? This we 
say in Tesla’s defence, not in villification of Pro- 
fessor Dolbear, for how do we know but that he 
has been misquoted as much as Tesla himself? And 
indeed the professor has saved himself by a quali- 
fying clause which conditioned his judgment upon 
the truth of the journalistic narrative of Tesla’s 
words. In an impersonal way, then, let us raise 
the question whether, in such a case as this, or in 
any case at all, a man has a right to condemn a fel- 
low-creature upon the uncorroborated witness of a 
newspaper column. 

Too many persons who have lived in the world 
long enough to know better are accustomed to ac- 
cept the great mass of things they read in the news- 
papers as facts, simply because they have no occa- 
sion or convenient means of proving or disproving 
them. When they see a paragraph upon a subject 
concerning which they have personal knowledge 
they find it to be honeycombed with errors. With 
an inward groan they turn the leaf to rest their eyes 
upon some article the falsehoods in which to them 
are latent. Human optimism will stand many 
shocks of this nature, but there is a limit to its en- 
durance. That limit has been reached in respect to 
the more sensational order of journals, whose 
stories now are regarded by none but the ignorant 
as creating even a disputable presumption of truth. 
It is also conceded that there is a chance for de- 
ception in any newspaper office, but that falsehood 
is a vital quality in the dignified and conservative 
press has not thoroughly been brought home to the 
uninitiated reader. 

Would that we could but convince you, our high- 
minded and sanguine friend, that truth and honesty, 
as you understand those virtues, do not exist in the 
newspaper world! It has, indeed, a system of 
ethics and a code of honor, and jealously are they 
guarded by the loftier journalistic souls, but they 
are not the ethics and honor of ordinary life. We 
seriously question whether it would be possible for 
a man to succeed, or permanently hold a position 
on the staff of any American newspaper of to-day 
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if he faithfully adhered to the principles he was 
taught when a child. There is no place in journal- 
ism for the man who cannot tell a lie. We easily 
cculd fill our present space a hundred times over 
in defense of this bold assertion, but a single illus- 
tration in support of it must suffice. 

A fact well known in newspaper circles is thus 
expressed by Edwin Llewellyn Shuman in his 
Steps Into Journalism: “Many city editors look 
with distrust and disfavor upon a reporter who 
names among his leading qualifications the fact that 
he writes shorthand. It is dangerously easy for a 
shorthander to lose the spirit of a statement by 
sticking too close to the letter.” The same senti- 
ment was expressed not long ago in the conver- 
sation of the managing editor of one of the oldest 
and most dignified commercial dailies in the coun- 
try—a paper from the nature of whose field and 
from whose personnel strict adherence to truth 
might be expected, if anywhere to be found. In 
blunt English, what does it mean? It means that 
plain, accurate statements of fact are not wanted, 
that a reporter who is to render satisfactory service 
must write up not what the persons he has inter- 
viewed have said, but what he thinks would be most 
interesting for them to say. If there is sufficient 
analogy between the real and the reported state- 
ments to avoid a libel suit or a serious compromis- 
ing of the reputation of his journal he has kept 
within the pale of newspaper morals. Mr. Shuman 
suggests that it is well to intersperse the garbled in- 
terview with familiar catch-words or phrases of the 
person interviewed, which produces a counterfeit 
for the genuineness of which any of the victim’s ac- 
quaintances who read it will be ready to vouch. 

But matters are now approaching the point 
where a newspaper fib cannot be held as a lie at all. 
A lie is something told with the intention to de- 
ceive. There is no prevarication in a novel, because 
a tacit understanding exists between author and 
reader that its incidents are imaginary. When the 
reader of a newspaper no longer believes anything 
he finds therein and the writer no longer expects 
him to believe it, we do not see how the latter can 
consistently be accused of deceit. 





It is a matter of general con- 
gratulation that the Century 
has secured accounts of the most impressive scenes 
of the Spanish war, from the men who were most 
actively engaged in it. The first paper begins in 
the November number, and is an introductory ac- 
count of the visit of the Maine to Havana by Cap- 
tain Sigsbee, of the ill-fated vessel. This will be fol- 
lowed in the next number by his account of the 
explosion, while Lieutenant Hobson will give his 
version of the sinking of the Merrimac. Captain 
Sigsbee’s first paper will dispel more than one de- 
lusion, which has been entertained about the 
Maine’s reception, and makes one almost wish that 
it might have been given to the public sooner. 
Throughout the history of this brief war nothing 
has appeared in bolder relief than the advantage 
Americans have posessed over the Spanish in the 
absence of a press censorship, and the consequent 
diffusion of an intelligent knowledge of events on 
the part of every one who could read. 


Censorships 
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AMERICAN POETS OF TO-DAY: JULIA WARD HOWE 
By F. M. Hopkins 












The new collection of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s 
poems, promised some time ago, has appeared in a 
beautiful volume bearing the title, From Sunset 
Ridge, and the imprint of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
of Boston. Mrs. Howe has selected from her 
poems heretofore published those which seem to 
her the best, and to these she has added many not 
heretofore included in any volume. The collection 
will be considered as one of the most important of 
the year, and will be warmly welcomed by the 
lovers of poetry generally, and particularly by those 
who hold the poet in high esteem for her champion- 
ship of good causes and in affectionate regard for 
her rare personal qualities. 

The selections reprinted here, with the permis- 
sion of the poet and her publishers, Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., are fairly typical. Mrs. Howe has al- 
ways considered the thought more important than 
the technicalities of verse, but her poetry is not 
without musical qualities. In breadth and elevation 
of view she stands in the front rank of American 
poets. No selections from Mrs. Howe’s poems can 
do her justice that omits that soul-stirring war lyric, 
The Battle Hymn of the Republic. This poem is 
generally considered her highest achievement, and 
unique in civil war poetry. It is omitted from these 
selections because it appeared in Current Litera- 
ture only a short time ago. 


A SHADOW IN THE CHRISTMAS LIGHT. 
December 22, 18092. 


The Christmas-tide was at its height, 
And in the hall a joyous throng, 

Their faces radiant with delight, 
Waited for Handel’s master song. 


The comfort that the seer foretold, 
The message by the angels brought, 
The shepherds watching by their fold, 
The Babe, of Orient pilgrims sought. 


And hence the scaffolding of Faith, 
That builds her way to very Heaven, 
The triumph over sin and Death, 
The eternal promise sealed and given. 


And “Lord of Lords” and “King of Kings,” 
The chorus thundered in its might; 

The ransom of created things, 
The crown of victory and light. 


In all that music, glad and loud, 
A secret sentence came to me; 

Amid the plaudits of the crowd 
It only whispered “Calvary.” 


Then from the ecstacy of sound 
My spirit fled, in dark divorce, 

To where a victim, stretched and bound, 
Hung in the iron grasp of force. 


In the gloom-gathering eventide, 
Sank with its dews upon its head, 
With bleeding hands and pierced side, 
The Christ of whom they sing is dead. 


Oh, for one moment of the power 
To taste that deep abysmal cup, 

Serenely, in that fatal hour 

To drink its bitter blackness up. 





Commend me to that breaking heart 
Which still its cry could Godward lift; 
Let me rehearse the humblest part 
In that immortal, sinless shrift. 


The world doth of its tyrants praise, 
Crowns them with splendor and with song, 
Unworthy brows still wear the bays 
That to earth’s heroes should belong. 


But when to help our human need 
This witness met the death abhorred, 
Content to agonize and bleed, 
Then he was King, then was he Lord! 


The earth is promised to the meek, 
The pure in heart their God shall see; 

But when Life’s boon supreme I seek, 
Lend me thy glory, Calvary. 


THE UNWELCOME MESSAGE. 


A dismal Postman passed by— 
I fear his sullen knock; 

*Twill strike a shiver through the door, 
And paralyze the lock. 


“Plague not this unoffending house; 
It owes no shameful debt; 
Nor, guilty chamber does it hide 
Where evil guests are met. 


“Here gentle heart and gentle blood 
Their life-surroundings bless; 
And days glide by with happy toil, 
And measured thankfulness. 


“The messengers who enter here 
Are glad and bright of eye, 
Freighted with precious words that stir 
Responsive minstrelsy.” 


“The note is brief, the seal is sharp, 
The characters are pale: 
I cannot err in their address; 
My letters never fail. 


“If you the door will not unbar, 
The window answers well, 
Less lofty than the turret where 
I touch the passing bell. 


“When you have read, the feast may speed, 
The business as you list; 
But, somehow, where my foot has stept, 
The joy of joys is missed; 


“And on the heart of working week 
A Sabbath falls of rest, 
Unwished; yet He who sends me here 
Declares his errand blest.” 


THE GOOD GUALDERALDA. 


By Arno, on the Tuscan side, 
The matchless Gualderalda grew, 
Where many a farm and meadow wide 
Her father’s domination knew. 


He moved in dark and sullen strength; 
She grew a lovely flower apart, 

With virtues cloistered in her soul, 
Like leaflets at the lily’s heart. 


And now great news the castle stirs; 
The King, in hunting, takes his way, 

And of your hospitable walls 

Will ask him welcome for a day. 
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“Sir Count, the world accords your house In the sky’s soft brow of azure, 
A daughter marvellously fair: Where every morning’s rays 
If I accept your loyal vows, Make merciful erasure 
To see her face shall be my prayer.” Of the frown of darkest days. 


I am rich in the winds whose cadence 
So solemnly doth blow, 

As the hours in still procession 
Towards the noon’s high mass do go. 


Then from her turret near the sky 
Came she in blushing maidenhood; 
Then first unveiled before the eye 
Of eager admiration stood. 





: — So I thought, thi ing, 
“Sire, you shall touch my daughter’s lips eh, this Sunday morning 
If jk wadiih cilia CL As I walked and mused alone; 
vegth.-rgredetas, oid at we Seeking to enter God’s temple, 

Then paled, in wan and strange eclipse, ating? ‘ 
é : And finding it not in stone. 
Her beauty, with a sudden pain. 

RUBIES IN THE WATCH. 
The costliest gem of the mine 
That in diadems royal doth shine 
Sometimes takes its place with the spring 
Of a common mechanical thing, 
Of a thing that the humblest may use, 
The proud be sorry to lose. 


“No man shall touch my lips,” she saith, 
“Save he who claims my wedded hand; 
Rather will I resign my breath, 
And yield my pulses where I stand.” 


“How? dost thou mock me, froward girl?” 
“Nay, Count,” the wiser King replies, 
“Thou wert a worse than peasant churl If the poems that I try to indite 
Such unflecked virtue to despise. Do not come into honor and light, 
Are not set in the century’s crown 


“ec . . ! 
Go, Gualderalda, fair indeed! Of the glorious things written down, 


I'll wed thee proudly in the land; 


The noblest knight that crosses steed Yet may they be helpful to hold 
Shall claim thy dowry at my hand.” Some heart in its casing of gold, 
And mark how the time-conquests are won 
Men note not where her bones repose By the fine wheels that ceaselessly run, 
In some old crypt, forgotten long; As stars mark in blue dials of space, 
But Dante keeps her virgin rose The noon and the night of God’s grace. 


Bright in the chaplet of his song. 
WHAT I SAW FROM MY WINDOW. 


BEHIND THE VEIL. Newport, 1890. 
The secret of man’s life disclosed The telegraph pole is a mast, 
Would cause him strange confusion, And the cloud is a misty sail; 
Should God the cloud of fear remove, And yon great gold star is the lantern fast 
Or veil of sweet illusion. That temptests cannot pale. 


Oh! where does the dream-ship drift, 
With my cherished dead on board? 

Yon close shut heaven reveals no rift 
Of that country unexplored. 


No maiden sees aright the faults 
Or merits of her lover; 

No sick man guesses if ’twas best 
To die or to recover. 


But surely on their way 
Does faith, like a lantern, shine, 
And blue seas of God’s providence 
Bear up their bark and mine. 


The miser dreams not that his wealth 
Is dead as soon as buried; 

Nor knows the bard that sings away 
Life’s treasures, real and varied. 

AT HOME. 


My study is bestrewed with wreck, 
Things of past days, in use no more; 
When treasures now my walls should deck, 
I view my relics o’er and o’er, 
Whether a present grief ye weep, And fear to cast the form away 
Or yet untasted blisses, Which held my idol for a day. 
Look for the balm that comes with tears, DSnee fhe tee soem whante I. cee. 
The bane that lurks in kisses. My heart is full of broken toys, 
Of symbols once akin to love, 
Of outgrown faiths, and outgrown joys. 
Oh! Thou to whom all space is near, 
Make room for thy new giving here! 


The tree-root lies too deep for sight, 
The well-source for our plummet, 
And heavenward fount and palm defy 

Our scanning of their summit. 


We may reap dear delight from wrongs, 
Regret from things most pleasant; 
Foes may confess us when we are gone, 

And friends deny us present. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE FLOWERS. 


ae ire high ee a we dread The Lily praises God with open heart, 

spacey mor smpsng The Rose in perfumed chamb rt. 

Men saw the thorns on Jesu’s brow, Pe, ee ee er , 
But angels saw the roses. The Tulip flashes like a trumpet’s blare 


Love’s blood-red banner answering Love’s prayer. 


THE LAST SUNDAY OF OCTOBER. F ’ 
Crocus and Daisy their snug secrets keep, 


T am rich - 7 pond and its willows; Of the spring awakening and the winter sleep; 
I am rich in my crimson trees; 
In the autumn’s golden coinage While lowly Grass and Dandelion lay 


Which falls with the stirring breeze. Their green and gold to deck the King’s highway. 
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GLADSTONE’S LAST DAY 





Weare indebted for this picture of the last hours of Glad- 
stone to Justin McCarthy. It appears in the final chapter 
of his Story of Gladstone’s Life recently brought out by The 
Macmillan Co. 

The spring days grew on and on, and the weather 
at Hawarden began to grow warm and bright. 
New hopes came into the minds of the more 
sanguine among us with the advance of the spring, 
and there were some even who began fondly to 
think that the brighter, softer weather might pro- 
long Mr. Gladstone’s life, that the illustrious patient 
might hold out during the summer. Human nature 
is so constructed that with nearly all of us the 
longing prevails that a treasured life may be kept 
on and on to the latest possible moment; but we 
find but cold comfort in the remainder that when 
the end is certain it can matter little whether or not 
ii can be put off for a few days more. The bulle- 
tins issued daily by Dr. Habershon, Dr. W. M. 
Dobie, and Dr. Hubert E. J. Bliss were always 
most cautiously worded, and gave no hope of any 
kind further than the hope that Mr. Gladstone’s 
suffering might still continue to grow less and less, 
and that no immediate collapse was necessarily to 
be expected. But we all knew at the same time 
that Mr. Gladstone’s strength was daily diminish- 
ing, that he could no longer listen to reading, and 
that he was sometimes for long intervals unable 
to take nourishment, and, indeed, all but uncon- 
scious. Sometimes his mind appeared to wander, 
and he was heard to murmur sentences and half- 
sentences in French; and many a reader was re- 
minded of Thackeray’s Colonel Newcome, who, 
sometimes in the half-unconsciousness of his clos- 
ing hours, went back to his early memories and 
murmured some words in the once familiar French. 
Often and often those who watched around Mr. 
Gladstone’s bed caught some whispered words of 
ie « « « 

Mr. Gladstone still continued to receive and to 
recognize some of his closest friends, and even 
when he lay with his eyes closed he was for a time 
able to recognize them by their voices. Among 
those who visited him were his old colleagues, 
Lord Rosebery, Mr. John Morley, and Mr. George 
W. E. Russell. Mr. Gladstone spoke but a few 
words to each; but each had the melancholy pleas- 
ure of knowing that he was recognized, and that his 
visit was welcomed. Mr. Russell, writing to a 
friend, described Mr. Gladstone’s condition of mind 
and body as “absolute peace—a glimpse of Para- 
dise through the gates ajar.” Another visitor de- 
clared that beautiful as Mr. Gladstone’s face had 
been during the best days of his public career, it 
had never looked so beautiful as when it lay upon 
the pillow of his dying bed. “Life,” says Thomas 
Moore, “ne’er looked so truly bright as in that 
smile of death.” ‘ 

The month of May came, and it soon grew clear 
to the world that Mr. Gladstone would never see 
the close of that May time, that he was only sinking 
and sinking. Sometimes a reassuring bulletin 
came; and when May was nearly midway through 
the condition of the patient seemed such that his 
physicians thought life might be prolonged for yet 


another fortnight. Only two or three days passed, 
however, when it was made known that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s strength was rapidly growing less and less. 
One member of his family who had left Hawarden 
Castle for a short time, in the full belief that no im- 
mediate crisis was to be expected, was hastily sum- 
moned back to Hawarden, and reached it in time. 
Then we all knew that the end was close at hand. 
The village of Hawarden was crowded with 
strangers—with visitors so devoted to Mr. Glad- 
stone that they hung around the castle walls merely 
for the sake of watching the morning and evening 
bulletins which were exhibited at the gates every 
day, and crowded too with correspondents of news- 
papers who sent all over the world their hourly ac- 
count of the great statesman’s condition. 

The last two days were days of almost total un- 
consciousness. Almost, but not quite, for sometimes 
a sign, a movement of lips or eyebrows, or a half- 
murmured word, gave indication that on the 
sleeper the sleep of death had not yet wholly settled 
down. Mr. Gladstone lay for the most part with 
his hands folded across his breast—but it was a 
common attitude of his when in sleep; but at this 
solemn time it seemed to the lookers-on the natural 
attitude of prayer. The members of the family all 
gathered round Mr. Gladstone’s simple narrow iron 
bedstead, at one side of which was placed a couch 
occupied habitually by his wife during those long, 
sad days and nights. The whole of the family was 
gathered together now in the castle, and the sleeper 
had around him always some of those most dear to 
him—often the whole family gathered round his 
bed. All the servants of the household came and 
looked their last upon him, and took a silent fare- 
well of him. The end came on the morning of As- 
cension Day—a day which Mr. Gladstone had al- 
ways held in the deep reverence natural to a man 
of his Christian faith and Christian feelings. That 
morning, Thursday, May 19, dawned brightly over 
Hawarden. Toward five o’clock the word was 
whispered through the household that the end was 
drawing near. Prayers were recited by the rector 
of the parish, and by the Rev. Stephen Gladstone, 
the dying man’s son. As five o’clock drew near a 
gleam of softened light seemed to bring something 
like an instant’s animation into Gladstone’s face. It 
has often been fondly believed that just as the hour 
of death is come upon even a seemingly uncon- 
scious sufferer, the mind brightens up for a mo- 
ment and all the past is revealed to him who lies 
low and quiet, all the past is made clear with its 
measure of motive and of action, now set plainly 
forth for the first time in life as life comes to an end. 
If that half-poetic fancy were a truth, then one 
could well believe that Gladstone, seeing his whole 
past illumined, with its struggles for right and 
mercy and justice, the welfare of humanity, and the 
honor of the Creator, might well have found only 
comfort in the retrospect. A few moments after 
five o’clock, the wife of his youth and of his old age, 
holding his hand fondly in hers, his children round 
his bed, Gladstone passed without a tremor from 
this life and entered into the brighter day. 














CONTEMPORARY CELEBRITIES 





Martha Craig, writing from Belfast to 
the Chicago Record, tells the following 
interesting story of the antecedents of 
President McKinley. 


McKinley's Irish Ante- 
cedents 


Just 100 years ago Francis McKinley, great- 
uncle to President McKinley, was the master of 
the old homestead at Conagher, near Dervock, 
County Antrim. The McKinleys belonged to the 
Presbyterian Church, and were well-to-do farmers. 
Ireland was at that time in the throes of the re- 
bellion of 1798, and Francis McKinley, one cf the 
prominent United Men, had enlisted under Henry 
Joy McCracken, the leader of the United Men of 
the North. This volunteer army had been organ- 
ized under great difficulties and tremendous risk. 
In Ireland, for the time being, all sectarian feeling 
had been put aside and Catholic and Protestant 
went forth to fight side by side under the yellow 
and green banner. All differences were sunk in the 
struggle for freedom, but of 156 prominent leaders 
of the rebellion 106 were Protestants. The Protest- 
ants, as every one knows, predominate in Ulster, 
and many of these 156 leaders were Ulster men. 

The success of the French revolutionists of 1798 
inspired the sons of Ireland to make a bold stroke. 
In 1791 public expression was given to this feeling 
by an application to government for redress. In 
the same year Henry Joy McCracken, Wolfe Tone 
and Samuel Meilson repaired to a rocky peak, and 
there formed a solemn compact to liberate Ireland 
or die in the attempt. From that time the organi- 
zation went on slowly and surely until it ended in 
the rising of ’98. 

The laws in force against the United Men were 
of the severest order. To be known as a rebel was 
death. Their arms and ammunition were seized, 
their meetings prohibited. 

But in spite of these rigors the United Men grew 
strong and resolute. The old flint guns and rusty 
pikes were carefully concealed in the thatch of the 
cottages; the peasants and farmers saved every 
penny to buy ammunition, and the boys met 
nightly to be drilled in the moonlight. In the 
meadow by the Bush River, not far from the old 
homestead, Francis McKinley drilled men as true 
and as brave as the followers of Winkelreid or 
Kosciusko. . 

When time for the rising came the arms and am- 
munition were carefully distributed, and proud was 
the possessor of a flint gun. 

For a long time Francis McKinley had been un- 
der suspicion for the prominent part he took in the 
Irish rebellion, especially in accumulating and stor- 
ing arms and ammunition. A hundred years ago 
one summer’s evening he sat by the glowing em- 
bers of a turf fire, surrounded by his family. The 
last rays of the setting sun streamed through the 
low window and lit up his fine face. How his eyes 
sparkled as he spoke of the rising, and how his face 
lighted up with satisfaction as he looked toward a 
door to the right of the fireplace, where he knew 
there was a goodly supply of arms! The sun rose 
bright next morning over hill and moorland. The 


lark floated aloft, warbling its sweet song, and the 
true hearts at Conagher dreamed of no alarm. Sud- 
denly the sound of horses’ hoofs was heard, and the 
redcoats could be seen rapidly approaching the 
house. Mrs. McKinley was the first to see them, 
and the anguish of her heart was depicted in her 
pallid face. 

Captain Hanna, grandfather to Mark Hanna, 
who was fighting for the English, rode up to the 
old homestead with his men. Francis McKinley 
was surprised and taken prisoner. Little time was 
given him for leave-taking, and he was hurried at 
the point of the bayonet to Coleraine. There, in 
the old market-place he was tried by a drumhead 
court-martial and condemned to die. Witness for 
the defense there was none. He was a rebel, that 
was enough. 

They tied a handkerchief before his eyes as he 
stood facing the firing squad. Snatching the band- 
age from his forehead he defied his executioners, 
himself giving the order to fire. The fatal volley 
rang out, and Francis McKinley’s struggle for free 
Ireland was ended. Now, after 100 years the name 
that is accounted by Ireland that of a martyr can 
scarce be traced on the rude moss-grown grave- 
stone, but the story has lived and has been handed 
down from father to son. 

A few weeks before leaving Ireland for America 
I resolved to visit the historic ground of Conagher 
and Derrykeighan. 

On arriving in front of the house the present 
owner, Mr. Carson, came out and received us as 
cordially as if we had been long-expected guests, 
for such is the kind-hearted generosity of the Irish 
people that to be a stranger is to be sure of a 
welcome. We dismounted from the jaunting car, 
and before entering the house had a look at the gen- 
eral surroundings. In front the land slopes down to 
the winding River Bush, beyond which and above 
the rolling Knocklade hills the blue line of the Cul- 
tugh mountains faded into the sky. The fertile, 
well-cultivated fields which constituted the farm are 
sheltered by hawthorn hedges. 

In the farmyard are great stacks of peat—enough 
to last for the entire winter. We also noticed a one- 
horse farm cart and farming implements of crude 
pattern. Just in front of the door may be seen an 
old-fashioned churn. The house is just the same 
to-day as it was 100 years ago, when Francis Mc- 
Kinley left it for the last time. It is of one story, 
with thatch roof and thick stone walls—plastered 
and whitewashed—which seem built to last for 
ages. Adjoining the dwelling is a long line of of- 
fice buildings, also of one story and thatched. 

On entering the spacious farm kitchen, with its 
low ceiling, we found a turf fire blazing on the same 
hearthstone where a turf fire blazed 100 years ago. 
The three-legged pot and teakettle, suspended by 
chains, boiled right merrily. To the right may be 


seen the door of the cupboard where was stored the 
ammunition so long ago. On the left is a substan- 
tial home-made cradle, where many a sturdy son of 
Ireland has been rocked. Suspended on a rafter 
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above the fire is an old flint gun, a relic of the re- 
bellion, and on one of the beams we found the let- 
ters, F. McK., apparently burned into the bog oak. 
To the right of the kitchen is a well-kept parlor and 
bedroom, where Francis McKinley slept the night 
before his execution. 

It appears that the McKinleys had always been 
well-to-do and influential, members of the family 
having been prominent in the ministry, the law and 
in the medical profession. Francis was fond of 
horses and followed the hounds frequently. The 
McKinley family can be traced back easily to the 
time of Charles II., when “Shamus Oge” was the 
head of the family. After the execution of Francis 
McKinley the place passed successively to his sons 
John and Francis. When the latter sailed for 
America in 1838 it passed to James Ferguson, and 
afterward, in 1885, to John Carson, whose son 
Robert is the present owner. 





In an article quoted in Blackwood’s appears 
this pen picture of Sir Herbert Kitchener, 
Major General of Her Majesty’s forces in Southern Egypt: 

He stands several inches over six feet, straight 
as a lance, and looks out imperiously over most 
men’s heads; his motions are deliberate and 
strong; slender but firmly knit, he seems built 
for tireless, steel-wire endurance rather than for 
power and agility. Steady passionless eyes 
shaded by decisive eyebrows, brick-red rather full 
cheeks, a long mustache beneath which you divine 
an immovable mouth; his face is harsh, and neither 
appeals for affection nor stirs dislike. Neither age 
nor figure, nor face, nor any accident of person, has 
any bearing on the essential Sirdar. He has no age 
but the prime of life, no body but one to carry his 
mind, no face but one to keep his brain behind. The 
brain and the will are the essence and the whole of 
the man—a brain and a will so perfect in their work- 
ings that, in the face of extremest difficulty, they 
never seem to know what struggle is. You cannot 
imagine the Sirdar otherwise than as seeing the 
right thing to do and doing it. His precision is so 
inhumanly unerring, he is more like a machine than 
aman. You feel that he ought to be patented. The 
Sirdar is never in a hurry. With immovable self- 
control he holds back from each step till the ground 
is consolidated under the last. Fighting men may 
chafe and go down with typhoid and cholera; they 
are in the iron grip of the machine, and they must 
wait the turn of its wheels. Dervishes wait and 
wonder, passing from apprehension to security. The 
Turks are not coming—the Turks are afraid. Then 
suddenly at daybreak one morning they see the Sir- 
dar advancing upon them from all sides together, 
and by noon they are dead. Patient and swift, cer- 
tain and relentless, the Sudan machine rolls con- 
quering southward. In the meantime, during all 
the years of preparation and achievement, the man 
has disappeared. The man Herbert Kitchener 
owns the affection of private friends in England 
and of old comrades of fifteen years’ standing; for 
the rest of the world there is no man Herbert 
Kitchener, but only the Sirdar, neither asking af- 
fection nor giving it. His officers and men are 
wheels in the machine; he feeds them enough to 
make them efficient, and works them as mercilessly 


The Sirdar 
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as he works himself. If you suppose, therefore, that 
the Sirdar is unpopular, he is not. No general is 
unpopular who always beats the enemy. Other 
generals have been better loved; none was ever 
better trusted. Of one human weakness the Sirdar 
is believed not to have purged himself—ambition. 
Homilies against ambition may be left to those who 
have failed in their own; the Sirdar’s, if apparently 
purely personal, is legitimate, and even lofty. 
Naturally he has awakened jealousies, and he has 
bought permission to take each step on the way 
only by brilliant success in the last. If in this case 
he be not so stiffly unbending to the high as he is to 
the low, who shall blame him? He has climbed too 
high not to take every precaution against a fall. 
But he will not fall—just yet, at any rate. So far as 
Egypt is concerned, he is the man of destiny—the 
man who has sifted experience and corrected error; 
who has worked at small things and waited for 
great ; marble to sit still and fire to smite; steadfast, 
cold, inflexible; the man who has cut out his hu- 
man heart and made himself a machine to retake 
Khartum. 





The Empress Carlotta, of Mexico, is still 
living though demented. A writer in the 
Criterion gives the following interesting picture of her: 


Bouchot is a little village in the flat country— 
among the stock farms and leather factories—south 
of Antwerp. There, in a stucco chateau, lives the 
old Empress Carlotta, the most tragic figure in 
Europe. A few months ago I stood and looked up 
at the narrow windows, and I like to fancy that I 
saw her old, white face pressed against the pane— 
perhaps it was all a fancy. She has lived there for 
many a year now—ever since the old palace of 
Laeken burned down. A cablegram the other day 
announced that she is at death’s door. “Quien 
sabe?” It has been said many times. For over 
thirty years she has been worse than dead, this poor 
lunatic. She has no memory of her greatness or her 
sorrows. Once she attained the end of her am- 
bitious scheming. She was Empress of Mexico for 
a little while. An illustrious ambition—it brought 
death to her husband and madness to herself. And 
so fhey made a royal madhouse for her and shut 
her in it, and there she counts her fingers and plays 
with skeins of colored silk and weeps because her 
hair is white and thin. She knows no one—not 
even her brother, this King Cléopold of Belgium, 
who spent her fortune in Congo adventures—not 
even the servants who have been with her all her 
life. Her beauty is dead. Her mind is dead. Only 
there stirs in her emaciated body a little feeble fire 
of life ; and now that is going out. Every day when 
Cléopold telephones from his palace at Laeken to 
the stucco chateau in Bouchot, they answer back: 
“Her malady is growing on her,” and so he goes 
back to his bottle and his girls. 

But once she was Empress of Mexico. 

To be sure, it was only a pinchbeck empire. 
Hardly an empire at all. To one looking back it 
seems like a “scéne” out of a Frefich melodrama. 
From beginning to end this endeavor to build up 
an alien empire in Mexico was fantastic as Cyrano’s 
kingdom in the moon. Undoubtedly it originated 
with Louis Napoleon. He looked upon himself— 
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even in those days when he prowled about the dark 
streets of Soho—as the regenerator of the Latin 
race and the defender of the Latin Church. It is, 
however, a question whether he would have dared 
to meddle with Mexican affairs had it not been for 
the urging of the Empress Eugénie. Certain it is 
that Bazaine would never have dared to play the 
traitor had he not had the secret support of the Em- 
press of the French. A fateful woman, this 
Eugénie; the poor, pale wretch of Bouchot is only 
one of her victims. 

Pricked on by the ambition of founding a Latin 
empire over sea, and of arresting the decay of the 
Catholic Church in America, Louis the Little 
moved on Mexico. It is all old history, but how 
strange it reads to-day! Spain was with him, the 
Pope blessed the expeditions, England approved, 
Germany said nothing—only Russia protested. But 
after a while the allies quarreled and Louis was left 
to carry out alone his hazardous conquest. Pueblo, 
the gateway of Mexico, was captured. Bazaine (he 
who was to betray France) was sent over at the 
head of a Falstaff’s army, made up of Austrians, 
Frenchmen, Belgians, adventurers and ruffians, and 
ne’er-do-wells from every sink in Europe. The 
Mexicans wisely decided to choose a king to please 
the French. The king was Ferdinand Maximilian, 
Archduke of Austria. 

He was one of the swarms of royal Hapsburgs. 
He was a brother of the Emperor of Austria, and 
wore a peacock’s tail in his crest. He was a gentle, 
indolent man, who knew Latin. He spent his time 
in Miramar writing verses and aphorisms—a harm- 
less occupation. Had it not been for his young wife 
he would probably have died quietly in his bed 
among his aphorisms. She was seventeen when he 
married her in 1857 in Brussels. She was pretty 
and reckless and ambitious, and she wanted to 
reign. The Archduke hesitated. He asked the ad- 
vice of an old soldier, Von Gagern. 

“T fear your imperial highness will pay for the at- 
tempt with your head,” said he. 

“Go!” said his wife, and he went—to fulfill the 
old soldier’s prophecy. 

They set out April 14, 1864. It was quite an im- 
perial parade—twelve steamers and a naval con- 
voy. At Vera Cruz there were proclamations and 
speeches; the Empress made a graceful address in 
Spanish. With fanfares of trumpets and volleys of 
guns they entered their new capital ; and the priests 
blessed them. It was a pageant from comic opera 
land. Court life in the castle of Chapultepec was 
gay and splendid. 

It was a strange world into which Maximilian 
had fallen, and he could find no apothegms to fit it. 
It was a welter of riotous elements. But confi- 
dent in the prayers of the Pope and the armies of 
his good cousin of France, the new Emperor blun- 
dered along. There was just a chance that Maxi- 
milian might give the lie to Baron von Gagern’s 
prediction and get safely back to Miramar, with his 
blond head on his shoulders, when he committed 
the atrocious mistake of signing the “Black De- 
cree.” This unlucky document decreed that all the 
liberals who were in revolt under Juarez, were to 
be treated as outlaws and criminals. They were re- 
publicans fighting under the national flag and 
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against an alien usurper—and they were to be shot 
down like brigands. It is said the Empress urged 
her husband to sign this decree. Certainly he 
would never have signed it without her consent. 

It was his death-warrant. 

The Mexicans were brutally slaughtered. In 
spite of the wholesale executions the revolt grew 
apace; the power of Juarez increased. Bazaine, too, 
fell away from the Emperor. He was the most un- 
principled ruffian ever bred in France. He would 
have sold his mother to the cannibals, without even 
the pretence of being hard up. He married a Mexi- 
can woman; set up a miniature court, and plotted 
to have himself declared emperor. It was about 
this time that Napoleon was admonished, not 
gently, by the United States to abandon his enter- 
prise. He yielded, and the beginning of the end 
came with the withdrawal of the French troops. 
And then—when all was lost—the Emperor be- 
came almost a hero. In the face of Bazaine’s brutal 
urgency for his resignation, and of the Austrian 
Emperor’s offer to restore him the right of succes- 
sion to the Austrian throne; in the face of liberal 
victories and Juarez’s refusal of amnesty, he deter- 
mined to remain in Mexico and fight for his empire 
and his honor and his friends. 

The Empress Carlotta went to Europe to seek 
for aid. Napoleon refused to interfere. Her 
brother of Belgium was imrotent. Austria looked 
coldly on. The Empress went to Rome to see the 
Pope. There she was seized with madness. 
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The German Emperor is not the man that the 
Great Chancellor was, but in this one respect he is 
his superior. He does realize how great a force re- 
ligion is, and how dangerous it may be to neglect 
it. This has been conspicuously shown in the course 
of his visit to the East. He has been a Mahomme- 
dan with the Mahommedans, a Protestant with the 
Protestants, a Catholic with the Catholics. It is dif- 
ficult to our Western and Christian ideas to discover 
any virtue in the Sultan, but at least he may be ad- 
mitted to be a good Mahommedan. If his treat- 
ment of his Christian subjects is open to criticism 
on other grounds it is impregnable here. This, we 
may suppose, is the reading of his character adopted 
by the German Emperor. “Before we can con- 
demn the Sultan’s treatment of the Armenians, 
whether in their own country or in Constantinople, 
we must give full weight to his religious convic- 
tions. The Mahommedan religion in its integrity 
has no compassion for Christians. Their lives are 
already forfeited by their obstinate unbelief; all that 
is left to the Khalif is to determine when he shall 
proceed to take them.” Realizing this the Em- 
peror’s course was clear. “In Abd-ul-Hamid,” we 
may imagine him saying, “I see only the devoted 
religionist. His moral standard may be different 
from mine, but we occupy the same theological 
standpoint. He was but carrying out his creed and 
obeying the convictions which that creed embodies 
and imparts.” This is familiar ground to a Hohen- 
zollern. It is the rendering appropriate to the at- 
mosphere of the Ottoman Empire of the old He- 
brew vow, “As for me and my house, we will serve 


the Lord.” 
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A German Emperor in the Holy Land...Emile Gebhard...Journal des Détats 

The Emperor Frederick II. of Hohenstaufen was, 
after Charlemagne and Gregory VII., the greatest 
figure of the Middle Ages. The Italy he desolated 
held him in almost superstitious reverence. The 
Ghibellines, his faithful adherents, proclaimed him 
the “Mirror of the World,” the “Living Law of the 
Earth.” The Guelphs, who hated him, seemed 
dazzled by his audacity and grace. “I have seen 
him, and I loved him a little,” proudly exclaims the 
little monk, Salimbeno, who does not doubt, more- 
over, that Frederick was the agent of Antichrist. 
This man dazzled his century by the singularity of 
a reign that was one long defiance to all the politi- 
cal dogmas as well as to the religious and social 
traditions of his contemporaries. A German em- 
peror, he abandoned Germany to his sons and made 
Southern Italy the pivot of his empire; a feudal em- 
peror, he crushed in his Italian realms the chival- 
rous feudalism established by the Normans, 
destroyed alike communal liberties and lordly 
privileges, and founded an absolute, personal, im- 
placable system of government more rigorous than 
that of Cairo or Bagdad. A Christian prince, 
cradled and reared in the arms of the Church under 
the tutelage of Innocent III., he planned the de- 
struction of the temporal power of the Holy See, 
and dreamed of making the Pope of Rome the first 
of his chaplains. He had tolerance only for the 
schismatic bishops, the Jewish rabbis and the Arab 
imams who thronged his court; heretics he put to 
death, regarding them as insurgents. And _ this 
grandson of Barbarossa, having long refused, de- 
spite his vows, to participate in a crusade, resolved 
to treat the question of the Holy Places pacifically, 
diplomatically. He entered Jerusalem without 
striking a blow, as the friend of the Sultan of Egypt, 
and the whole of Christendom was at liberty to fol- 
low him thither. But for so grave a deviation from 
chivalrous usages, he was excommunicated by the 
Church. That heroic age could not understand that 
it was possible to enter the gates of the Holy City 
‘without first slaying their Mahometan guardians, 
or to kneel upon the tomb of Jesus with hands not 
reddened with Mahometan blood. 

The Pope at that time was Gregory IX., the most 
violent of all the terrible Popes of the thirteenth 
century, from Innocent III. to Boniface VIII. He 
lived in a sort of apocalyptical vision, and in his in- 
flammatory encyclicals he launched against the em- 
peror the formidable imagery of the Solitary of Pat- 
mos. “Behold the Beast that cometh up out of the 
sea,” he wrote at the beginning of a pontifical letter, 
and again he compared Frederick to the “angel 
of the flaming sword.” In 1227 Gregory, driven by 
his eighty-six years to act with promptness, com- 
manded the princes of Christendom to go to Pal- 
estine. There had been seen in the heavens at 
night, the eve of St. John, Christ on the cross, del- 
uged with the blood flowing from His wounds! 
Frederick embarked with troops decimated by 
fever; the turbulence of the sea constrained him to 





bring his men ashore, and he returned with them 
into Apulia; whereupon the irritated Gregory ex- 
communicated him. 

The following year a fresh anathema was 
launched against the emperor. This time because 
he set sail for the Holy Land, not as the enemy of 
the infidel, but the guest of the Saracen Caliph. 

Frederick undoubtedly recognized the vanity of 
the Crusaders, ever renewed and ever balked. Pos- 
sibly this great mind perceived the chance of recon- 
ciliation between Christianity and Islamism. By 
his new orientation of the empire now face to face 
with Asia and Egypt; by his family relations with 
the Greek Emperor at Nicea, and by intellectual in- 
tercourse with the whole Arabian world from Cor- 
dova to Bagdad, he was preparing an amazing his- 
torical evolution. In 1228 circumstances seemed 
favorable to his design. The lord of Egypt, Malek- 
Hamil, sought an alliance with the emperor against 
the attempts of his own brother, the Sultan of Da- 
mascus ; an interchange of embassies and gifts, and 
even a treaty of commerce, had confirmed the 
friendship and united the interests of the two 
princes. On the eve of the festival of Easter, 
Malek-Hamil took possession of the greater part of 
Palestine and tendered Frederick the keys of Jeru- 
salem. The emperor promptly settled the affairs of 
Germany and Italy, and June 28 embarked with a 
feeble escort for Cypress, where he remained six 
weeks waiting for the Pope to recall his anathema. 
Gregory remained inflexible, and Frederick pro- 
ceeded from Cypress to Ptolemais, where the 
Knights of the Temple, the Hospitallers, the Teu- 
tonic Knights and the dispossessed princes feuda- 
tory to the kingdom of Jerusalem, welcomed the 
mighty suzerain of the West. All the wandering 
Crusaders of Asia Minor, Pisans, Genoese, Vene- 
tians, Lombards, English, hastened to pay him 
homage. But two monks, emissaries of Gregory, 
disembarked in their turn, bearing the pontifical 
anathema against all who should sit at the table of 
Frederick, ‘chief of pirates.” The clergy and the 
people of Ptolemais, the Templars, the Barons of 
Palestine, the Lombards and the English deserted 
the excommunicated prince, who retained under 
his standard only the Pisans, Genoese, Sicilians and 
Teutons. The emperor advanced to Jaffa at the 
head of a thousand lances. The rest of the Euro- 
pean chivalry followed at a distance along the 
gloomy coasts of Syria, and pitched their tents each 
night in sight of the imperial camp; for these aus- 
tere Christians could not drink at the same cistern 
with the rebelious Czsar, upon whose head weighed 
the awful arm of the Holy Father. 

At Jaffa Frederick negotiated at length a definite 
compact with the Sultan of Cairo, who conceded to 
him Jerusalem, with all the territory from Bethle- 
hem to Jaffa; the port of Sidon, Nazareth, and all 
the towns lying between that village and Ptolemais. 
The Mahometans reserved in Jerusalem the Mosque 
of Omar, which the Christians might enter and to 
which Saracen pilgrims should always have access. 











A ten-years’ truce was proclaimed, the Mohametan 
population quitted Jerusalem with cries of grief; 
neither Godfrey de Bouillon nor Philip Augustus 
had achieved with his good sword a more success- 
ful crusade. 

The 16th of March, 1229, the emperor and his 
escort took the road to Jerusalem. Toward the 
close of the second day they came suddenly upon 
the gray-calcined, treeless, unwatered plain at the 
base of an amphitheatre of rocky, sun-burned 
mountains, and beheld the white walls, the terraced 
houses, the domes, the minarets, the biblical 
towers, the Temple of Solomon, the Mount of 
Olives, the cradle and the tomb of Jesus, the whole 
vision of sorrow and love in which Christendom 
had exulted and languished since the year one thou- 
sand. The emperor traversed the deserted city to 
the sound of martial music; he went to kneel upon 
the Holy Sepulchre; lingered long upon Mount 
Calvary; then took up his lodging in the house of 
the Cadi, near the great mosque. That same even- 
ing, despite the prohibition of the Cadi, the Muz- 
zein sounded from the high minaret the call to 
prayer. The Cadi reprimanded him, but the em- 
peror took sides with the Muzzein. “No man,” he 
said, “should neglect his religion.” The next day, 
as he was visiting the mosque, he saw a Christian 
priest, Bible in hand, trying to force an entrance. 
With much irritation the emperor forbade and re- 
buked him. 

Sunday, the 18th of March, the Archbishop of 
Cesarea, having put all the churches of Jerusalem 
under an interdict, no priest dared to celebrate mass 
in Frederick’s presence. No bishop, even among 
the prelates in his suite, dared to officiate at his con- 
secration in the Church of the Resurrection. He 
repaired thither, accompanied by the Teutonic 
knights and the archbishops of Palermo and Capua. 
The church was bare, the altars were stripped, the 
Holy Sepulchre was shrouded in a black veil. On 
the principal altar lay the imperial insignia. The 
grandson of Barbarossa went alone into the chan- 
cel, ascended the steps of the altar and in the pres- 
ence of his few faithful followers, in the great still- 
ness of the lifeless church, he lifted the crown and 
placed it upon his head. He then seated himself 
upon the throne and commanded the grand master 
of the Teutonic knights to read aloud, first in Latin 
and then in German, the manifesto he addressed to 
the world, making announcement of this strange 
conquest, Jerusalem restored to. the Christians, and 
the Roman Church repelling with horror the 
Caliph’s gift. 

Can it be that the mournful solemnity of that 
Sunday troubled the haughty soul of Frederick, and 
that the emotions of that funereal ceremony re- 
awakened in his heart the pious memories of his 
childhood passed in the shadow of the dome of 
Palermo? 

It appears that the following day he sincerely 
wished to soften Pope Gregory by some striking 
proof of penitence. He proposed to go on foot to 
the Jordan, clad as a simple pilgrim, as if to seek 
a second baptism in the sacred stream. But when 
Malek-Kamil communicated to him the letter in 
which the Templars and Hospitallers offered to de- 
liver to the Saracen prince the emperor, in the 
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course of his pilgrimage, Frederick was discouraged 
and decided to return at once to Europe. He or- 
dered that the tower of David should be fortified 
and the walls of Jerusalem rebuilt, then he de- 
parted in sadness, surrounded by his Teutonic 
Passing through the deserted streets, 
with houses silent as during the great pestilences of 
the East, he may have murmured the melancholy 
words of the prophet: “Behold the city once filled 
with people, now seated in solitude!” “The queen 
of the nations is widowed and alone.” 

Frederick returned to Ptolemais in mid-lent. 
There the situation became tragic. The Patriarch 
put the churches under interdict, and when the 
images were all veiled, the crucifixes, candlesticks 
and reliquaries cast upon the pavement, the Host 
consumed by fire, bundles of thorns replacing the 
doors of the ruined sanctuaries where God no longer 
abode, the people, to whom during the holy week 
the Church refused the Lord’s Supper, and the 
celebration of the Passion and the Resurrection, 
struck with terror and urged by the monks, grum- 
bled, threatened, -and finally broke into rage and 
revolt. The emperor had the Dominicans and 
Franciscans, who caused the sedition, beaten with 
rods. The Patriarch wrote Gregory a furious letter 
against the sacrilegious prince, who dared to have 
monks scourged. The Pope responded with a fresh 
anathema, and at the same time the Holy Father 
intrigued to detach Sicily from Frederick’s do- 
minion, and to provoke in Germany a feudal re- 
volt against the sovereign. Early in May the em- 
peror embarked for Italy, and the 1oth of June he 
landed at La Porielle. Ten years later, on the ex- 
piration of the truce, the Saracens repossessed them- 
selves of Jerusalem, and thus ended the Crusade. 

Frederick II. never forgave the Church of Rome 
the ruin of a political enterprise which, if sustained 
by skillful diplomacy, would have reconciled the two 
divisions of the earth, Europe and Asia. Thence- 
forth he waged a war of extermination against the 
Holy See and the Italian Guelphs. Incessantly 
struck by ecclesiastical thunderbolts, he exhausted 
against Gregory IX. and Innocent IV. his talents 
and strength. Innocent IV. succeeded in crushing 
beneath his heel “the nest of vipers,” signifying 
in the apostolic language of the time, the House of 
Swabia. Frederick saw an anti-Czsar raised to the 
throne of the empire. Lombardy overcame his 
military strength, and Bologna robbed him of the 
dearest of his children, Enzio, the fair-haired poet, 
the idol of the Ghibellines. His chancellor, Peine 
de la Vigne, betrayed him. The old lion of Hohen- 
staufen, beaten, but never subdued, was consider- 
ing a summons to the Mongols against Rome when 
he died in a castle in Apulia. And that mystery 
should veil to the last the secret of this strange and 
mighty soul, after receiving the last sacraments 
from the bishop of Palermo, he demanded to be 
robed for his dying agony in the vestments of a 
monk. 





Dierx the New Prince of Poets..... Frangois Coppée...... Annales Politiques 
The public is not very familiar with this name, to 
the discredit of the public! 
Born like Leconte de Lisle in I’Ile Bourbon, 
Léon Dierx was the favorite disciple, the faithful 
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and devoted friend of the master, but it would be a 
gross error to regard him as a mere pupil or servile 
imitator. Van Dyck came from the studio of 
Rubens, but he was a very different painter from 
Rubens. The inspiration of the two Creole poets 
is equally high, equally severe, but it is more bitter 
in Leconte de Lisle and in Dierx more melancholy. 
Their style, too, differs profoundly. The versifica- 
tion of Leconte de Lisle is the perfection of 
strength; that of Dierx, albeit less powerful, has 
wonderful freedom and flow—it is like enchanting 
music. : 

Unquestionably Dierx is a master poet. Proud, 
upright, leading a life of severe seclusion and con- 
stant labor, for more than thirty years he has been 
enlarging, perfecting and beautifying his literary 
work. Compared with him the most modest among 
us is a charlatan. Dierx has never taken one step 
toward popularity ; he has never descended from his 
ivory throne, all that might withdraw him from his 
contemplations seeming to him unworthy of a wish 
or an effort. As he is a poor man and must live, he 
is a conscientious worker in the Bureau of Public 
Instruction, and drags his lame leg to his desk there 
every day. He earns his bread—if dry bread, it is 
enough for him—and he never complains. He is 
satisfied with the most modest mode of life, and 
resigned to obscurity. May the young and ambi- 
tious, whom I see rushing into the career of letters 
with such hunger for renown and place, consider 
this example. Here is a pure and noble poet, who 
has worked hard and produced much, going regu- 
larly to sit at his desk, his little luncheon in his 
pocket, and who thinks it natural that the severe 
beauty of his creations should be admired by only 
a chosen few. 

Of large intelligence, Léon Dierx loves and un- 
derstands the talent of others, even of those whose 
gifts differ most widely from his own. Generous 
at heart, he applauds their success. The injustice 
of fame has not planted the smallest germ of bitter- 
ness in this gentle and single soul. Beneath his 
gray hairs he has preserved the candid glance and 
fresh smile of his youth. 





Fe ete OF BANE oe ok vce cvscicccsesceed Les Annales Politiques, etc. 

There is room for long dissertations upon the 
part played by the mirror in ancient and modern 
times. He must have been a very great man who 
first invented the mirror, and it is most unjust that 
his name has not descended to posterity. For an 
image of herself, woman was long forced to be 
content with gazing into some limpid stream or 
spring, but as sooner or later she must always have 
her wish, it came to pass that mirrors made their 
appearance, in rude form at first, soon in more 
elegant style. In very early times, as civilization 
advanced, genuine mirrors were produced. A good 
many are found, evidently dating back to the third 
and fourth centuries, yet real objects of art. In 
1897 M. Th. Habert, superintendent of the Archeo- 
logical Museum of Rheims, collected a number 
from Gallic-Roman tombs. These little mirrors 
had been made by the simple process of blowing a 
large glass bubble and cutting out of it with scissors 
a curved fragment. Melted lead was then poured 
into the concavity of these slight shells, which re- 
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mind us of the glasses of our watches, and each 
mirror was mounted in a little metal frame. 

What is curious is the general extent of this 
manufacture. Recently three very similar mirrors, 
coming from such widely separated regions as Ro- 
man Thrace and Byzantine Egypt, and all of the 
same composition, have been submitted to M. 
Berthelot for examination. 

In 1895 the ruins of a rustic temple dedicated by 
the Thracians of the second and third centuries of 
our era to the naiads of the adjacent stream were 
discovered near a little Bulgarian village. Among 
other objects brought to light were thirteen little 
round glass mirrors, each mounted on a stand and 
encircled by a metal frame. It is one of these little 
mirrors, bearing on the back of the frame a plate 
with the Greek inscription, “I am beauty,” that M. 
Berthelot has pronounced to be a votive offering to 
the divinities of the rustic temple. It exhibits no 
particle of amalgam or tin, no metal but pure lead. 

In 1895-’97, in the researches instituted by the 
Guimet Museum among the ruins of the Egyptian 
city of Arsinoe, four burial places were discovered 
belonging to different periods—Roman, Byzantine 
and Copt. Here again, among many mirrors lined 
with lead, M. Berthelot examined two distinct 
types. One exhibited a plaster frame of pentagonal 
form, with a sort of triangular pediment, beneath 
which is embedded the convex lead-lined mirror. 
All around it, irregular fragments of glass are in- 
serted into the plaster as if for ornament. Whether 
this coarse mirror was intended for the toilet table, 
or for some other purpose, does not appear. 

The second type was found in a Byzantine tomb 
—a mirror in the hands of a very young girl. It is 
quite elegant and somewhat similar to the one 
taken from the Thracian temple—a convex glass 
mirror, lined with lead, and set in a somewhat elab- 
orate metal frame; it is more brilliant than the other, 
and reflects very accurately. 

In short, it is evident that the manufacture of 
glass mirrors lined with lead extended throughout 
the Roman Empire, from Gaul and Thrace into 
Egypt. These mirrors are brilliant and reflect 
clearly, but they are affected by dampness. Their 
fabrication continued through the Middle Ages, ac- 
cording to Vincent de Beauvais, until the fifteenth 
century, when the discovery of the properties of tin 
amalgam made it possible to apply the cold metal 
to plane surfaces, and to give the glass sufficient 
solidity and thickness to permit of its perfect pol- 
ishing, at the same time that it could be cut regu- 
larly by means of the diamond. The old method of 
covering glass with lead still lingers in Italy, and 


_they sell in Florence to-day little mirrors, closely 


resembling those of antiquity, with the difference 
that they are flat, thicker and more brilliant. 

The mirror is the object that offers the greatest 
resistance to the centuries, from its birth at the 
dawn of civilization. On the mirror of Sofia may be 
read for perhaps the hundred thousandth time: “I 
am beauty.” Perhaps after all, the first mirror was 
invented by Eve! 





The Grand Lama of the Poets..........+. René Doumic.........+. Les Annales 
The English have their poet-laureate. We 
Frenchmen have our great “National Poet.” We 
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must always have one, and there must be no break 
in the succession. As soon as the “official poet” is 
removed from our adoration, he must be replaced 
by another. This functionary is nominated for elec- 
tion by his peers “in congress assembled.” Each 
poet as he reveals the name of his candidate is ex- 
pected to briefly explain his vote. 

The great national poet is irremovable. Once 
elected, he need never again fear competitions or 
revolutions. He has a right to the respect of the 
young all the rest of his days. He may designate 
his successor, but this recommendation has no other 
value than as advice; it may be ratified or disre- 
garded by the congress which, in this matter, is su- 
preme. In no case is the office hereditary. The 
claimant must conform to certain conditions; he 
must have been vaccinated, of course; he may hold 
some petty office—I pass over many details. The 
essential condition is the following: no one can as- 
pire to the position of great national poet who has 
not ceased to exercise any influence among the 
writers of his time, or to be in the swim. This rule 
is very sound and the motives underlying it are 
obvious. The official poet must not be discussed ; 
he can only reign upon condition of not governing. 
He does not act, he soars. Do you say that these 
conditions suggest the “Invalides” of glory? Who 
would not be proud to be thus retired to the 
“Invalides”? 

Do not think, however, that he enjoys a sinecure. 
Far from it! The Grand Lama of Poets is called 


upon to consecrate; having reached the summit of 
glory, he must hail all the dawning reputations. He 
is the appointed host of the provincial muses. He 


owes each beginner some varied and emphatic form 
of encouragement. (It was in this line that Victor 
Hugo particularly excelled.) A sonnet demands 
in acknowledgment a simple adverb on a card, but 
a volume is entitled to a letter. He must also sub- 
mit to interviews, decide controversies, preside at 
banquets and do the honor to strangers. All this 
evidently demands a great outlay of activity; a 
robust old age is therefore indispensable. 

In compensation for these exertions, freely un- 
dertaken, and which he has no right to avoid, the 
great national poet sees his name daily’in print 
decked with adulatory epithets. Admiration of his 
person and his ‘character, as well as of his works, is 
cbligatory upon all who would retain a place in the 
syndicate of poets. He is placed above and beyond 
contention, and he is put in contrast with others for 
the purpose of detracting from them. 





The Legion of Honor Littéraires 


Are you familiar with this definition of the man 
who wears a decoration? “A middle-aged gentle- 
man who has been very good?” It is comical 
enough, and the chevalier, with his forty years, 
when he sees a little boy come out of school with a 
tin cross pinned upon his scholar’s blouse, must, if 
he has common sense, examine himself and admit 
that he is but an older child. 

Nevertheless, despite the shoulder shrugs of the 
levellers, the Legion of Honor maintains its pres- 
tige. I, myself, in the first place, pretending here to 
make game, I was pleased to receive the ribbon, the 
rosette gratified me, and I spend my life soliciting 
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the cross and even the academic palms for my 
comrades. 

It is obvious that the man of courage, of merit, 
or of principle should be satisfied with the approval 
of his own conscience and the esteem of those who 
know him. But that is all too fine, and our great 
emperor had an inspiration the day that he con- 
ceived the idea of a star for the brave. 

Ah! how truly he judged us! We are pre-emi- 
nently vainglorious; that is to say, we love glory, 
and we like vainglory also. We struggle for first 
place in the assault, but it is with the hope of receiv- 
ing a decoration after the victory, in front of the 
company. What matters it after all, if the flag is 
planted on the breach? 

Is there in any foreign language a word corre- 
sponding exactly to our verb, “to distinguish one- 
self”? That it has a full flavor of aristocracy must 
be conceded, but it is an expression essentially 
French. - It signifies, to do better than others, and 
particularly not to be confounded with others. Is 
that a singular democracy wherein a citizen who 
should wear all the honorary badges created under 
the third republic, would be decorated like a choral 
society banner? The Legion of Honor, being the 
least prodigal of these badges, is therefore the most 
desired, and many a fierce Republican, drunk with 
equality, displays with satisfaction, at his button- 
hole this red ribbon which, according to good 
logic, he should consider a mere bait to catch frogs 
with. 

It would be with bad grace that I should ridicule 
in others this national eccentricity, since I share it. 
But, at least, I openly avow my weakness. Make 
as much fun of me as you please. It is pleasant to 
me to belong to an “élite,” and I should be dis- 
tressed indeed if we were to be forty and one in the 
Académie Frangaise. Beside it is my profound con- 
viction that man is an hierarchical animal, and that 
social equality is a fine chimera. Believe me, in 
the socialistic community where the dwellings will 
all be alike, presumably, there will still be dwell- 
ings to the north and others to the south. To whom 
will be given the houses enjoying the best ex- 
posure? To the worthiest, to the best? Take care! 
You are creating differences, advantages in favor 
of some, above others—let us use the word, an aris- 
tocracy. It should not be forgotten, moreover, that 
absolute justice is not of this world, and that the 
best lodged will not always be the most worthy 
perhaps, but the most cunning and sometimes even 
the most contemptible. 

I implore your indulgence for those who are flat- 
tered by the outward insignia of social superiority. 
On the whole, this form of vanity is quite inoffen- 
sive. Men are older children, I said a moment since. 
They are also women to some extent, and in the 
present phase of our manners, decorations seem to 
me nothing more than ornaments, masculine 
trinkets. A diamond cross looks very well upon a 
black coat, I assure you. 

Moreover, if it is from vanity that the majority of 
men desire and seek honors, it is sometimes from 
arrogance that some men refuse them. 

Let us therefore excuse the decorated French- 
men who from time to time give a sidelong glance 
at the red ribbon they wear. 








CHOICE VERSE: FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





PE cericnidvescecicves Jennings Carmichael,.......0..ceceeeees Poems 


While the river flows to the ocean, 
It has many a word to say; 
It lingers by deep and shallow, 
It loiters and laughs the way. 
Now sighing above the pebbles, 
Now singing by blossoms gay; 
Thro’ shining and showers, and the blowing of flowers, 
The river will have its say. 


But near to the deep sea drawing, 
With its great pulse beating slow, 
The voice of the river falters, 
The tones of the tide sink low. 
The prattle of laughter changes 
To murmurs of breathless rest, 
And with white arms wide to the wondrous tide, 
It sinks in the ocean’s breast! 


And love has the life of the river, 
Many-voiced when the stream is young, 

While over the shallowest spaces, 
The loudest of songs are sung. 

And love’s silent, too, as the river, 
Finding never a word to say, 

When the infinite deep lays forever asleep, 
The babble of yesterday! 


So it is that I sing no greeting 
To thee I have loved so long; 
Did I love you less it were easy 
To tell all my heart in song. 
Forgive that it fails and falters 
This voice, by the great love-sea;— 
I reach thee a hand, dear one, as I stand 
All dumb on the shore with thee! 


The Quill-Worker..... E. Pauline Johnson (Tekahionwake)....Black & White 

Plains, plains and the prairie land which the sunlight 
floods and fills, 

To the north the open country, southward the Cypress 
Hills, 

Never a bit of woodland, never a rill that flows, 

Only a stretch of cactus beds, and the wild, sweet prairie 
rose; 

Never a habitation, save where in the far south-west 

A solitary tepee lifts its solitary crest, 

Where Neykia in the doorway, crouched in the red sun- 
shine, 

Broiders her buckskin mantle with the quills of the por- 
cupine. 


Neykia, the Sioux chief’s daughter, she with the foot that 


flies, 

She with the hair of midnight and the wondrous midnight 
eyes, 

She with the deft brown fingers, she with the soft, slow 
smile, 


She with the voice of velvet and the thoughts that dream 
the while— 

“Whence come the vague to-morrows? 
yesters fly? 

What is beyond the border of the prairie and the sky? 

Does the maid in the Land of Morning sit in the red 
sunshine, 

Broidering her buckskin mantle with the quills of the 
porcupine?” 


Where do the 


So Neykia, in the westland, wonders and works away, 

Far from the fret and folly of the “Land of Waking 
Day,” 

And many the pale-face trader who stops at the tepee 
door 


For a smile from the sweet shy worker and a sigh when 
the hour is o’er, 

For they know of a young red hunter who oftentimes has 
staid 

To rest and smoke with her father, tho’ his eyes were on 
the maid, 

And the moons will not be many ere she tn the red sun- 


shine 
Will broider his buckskin mantle with the quills of the 
porcupine. 
On the Presidio Hills......+...5 Bartha F. TG. .cccevvcses Overland Monthly 


Bare of all save bending grasses, 
Fleurs-de-lis, 

And a wind that lightly passes 
From the sea. 

Oh! to-day I would be dreaming 

Where the lances green are gleaming— 

Where the lonely mists are lifting, 

And the salt, salt winds are drifting 
From the sea. 


Silent save for bird notes falling 
Full and free, 
And a wind that’s ever calling 
To the sea. 
Oh! to-day I would be resting 
Where the meadow-lark is nesting— 
Where the fleurs-de-lis are growing, 
And the salt, salt winds are blowing 
From the sea. 


Yes, I’m dreaming of the shining 
Fleurs-de-lis, 
And a wind that’s softly pining 
For the sea— 
Of the grass in waving motion 
On the wild hills by the ocean, 
Where the lark its flight is winginy, 
And the wind is singing, singing, 
To the sea! 


Peter, the Orthodox........Sam Walter Foss....... Songs of War and Peace 
“Pete, you’re a common laughing-stock, 
You are the village butt, 
Your hair is so outrageous long— 
Why don’t you get it cut?” 
“Bekase dere ain’t no barber, sah, 
Dat’s good ernuff foh me; 
Dere ain’t no barber in dis town 
Dat’s up to my idee.” 


“Why, there is ’Rastus Graham, Pete, 
A barber up to par.” 

“La! yes; but den I kain’t hev him, : 
Foh he’s a Baptis’, sah. 

No low-down Baptis’ herertic 
So bigotty ez he 

Shall never cut de ha’r upon 
A Meferdis’ like me.” 


“But Pratt’s a barber just as good 
As any on the list; 
A splendid barber, and besides 
An earnest Methodist.” 
“He am a Meferdis’, I know 
But I kain’t train wiv Pratt 
Bekase I am a ’Publican 
An’ he’s a Dimmerkrat.” 


*Lee & Shepard. 

















“But there is Bangs, a Methodist, 
A very righteous man, 

A Methodist in high repute, 
A good Republican.” 

“But he’s a homerpaff, the wretch, 
Ez bad ez he can be, 

An’ he kain’t cut de wool on sich 
An allopaff ez me. . 


“T stan’s foh righteousness, I does, 
Foh troof an’ nuffin’ less; 
No Baptis’ trash an’ homerpaffs 
Can suit my piousness. 
W’en some good barber comes to town, 
A Meferdis’ fair an’ squar’, 
An’ allopaff an’ ’Publican, 
W’y, he can cut my ha’r.” 


For Bale. .ccccccccccccese Theodore Roberts.......seseseeees The Independent 
“There was something pathetic in the sale of the Rough Riders’ 
horses, at auction, in Manhattan last week.” 
One thousand and seventy—dappled and black, 
Piebald, mouse-gray, yellow and red; 
From the untrod wood and the beaten track, 
And the stalls of the East, and the river-bed. 
One thousand and seventy ponies of worth 
Were gathered in from the ends of the earth. 


From the South, and the West, and the North, and the 
East— 
From the wide, gray ranch, and the mountain town; 
From the undone work and the half-sped feast, 
From the glamor of freedom, the dance and the gown. 
One thousand and seventy riders of worth 
Came, with their mounts, from the ends of the earth. 


I see (past the crowd that is waiting to buy), 
Your old stable-quarters, down Florida way. 
The tossed piles of fodder, the endless blue sky— 
And I feel the long wind coming in from the bay. 
Good horses! good riders! I have it all here 
In spite of the yammering, hard auctioneer. 


I know how the pine-trees stood up in the sun, 
And the little white tents ran away, row on row. 
I remember the yarns that the Westerners spun. 
There are tears in my eyes! and I know what I know! 
“ You never saw Cuba, good ponies; but then 
You were glad when you heard of the deeds of your men. 


They are selling the Rough Riders’ ponies to-day 
To the butchers, and bakers, and vultures of trade. 
Bob Mustang will sweat in the shafts of a dray, 
And his feet will “go sore’ where the cobbles are laid. 
One thousand and seventy horses for sale, 
And the bones of their riders washed out on the trail. 


OE ce iniedeieeseisens ATDRGIIONB 6.056005 c0ecsv018s56 Blackwood's 


From the city in a plain 

Where I linger, sore or fain, 

Let this token join us twain,— 
“Gedenke Mein.” 


By the blue forget-me-not, 

And the pansy, color-shot, 

And the faithful lovers’-knot,— 
“Gedenke Mein.” 


By the nursery where we play’d, 

You a merry romping maid, 

I an urchin rather staid,— 
“Gedenke Mein.” 


Children of your own to-day 

In another nursery play: 

Let our vanish’d childhood say,— 
“Gedenke Mein.” 





CHOICE VERSE: FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 








By the garden near the sea, j 
With the stricken mulberry-tree, , . 
Where your long legs flashed at me,— 
“Gedenke Mein.” 


Tho’ the stricken giant died, 

And the sea we play’d beside 

Is the sea which doth divide,— 
“Gedenke Mein.” 


Tho’ I fall a little lower 

Than the promise of my dower, 

And the harvest mock the sower,—~ 
“Gedenke Mein.” 


By the peace I must forswear, 

And the hopes whose fruits you bear, 

And the memories we share,— 
“Gedenke Mein.” 


BeNOR. 0c cccseccesecses Ernest McGaffey........sssesees The Bookman 
The black ram clears the pasture fence, 
The whole flock in his keeping, 
And in his train they gather fast 
Across the low bars leaping. 


Death plunges to the vast that lies 

Beyond or tears or laughter, { 
And one by one, a silent herd, 

Sheep-like, men follow after. 


Bell-wethers both, through all the days, 
The waking and the sleeping, 

They lead—with blindly following shapes 
Across the low bars leaping. 


Pe iisn'inne 5 6ceceacsesoncanesaste pinecinested Chambers Journal 

We walked at the dawning, but we never saw the day; 

And we spoke our little prologue, but we never reached 
the play. 

Oh! our love was sweet and certain till gray Sorrow 
dropt the curtain, 

Ay, we wakened at the dawning, but we never saw the 
day. 


There were buds within our garden, but they never came 
to flower; 
There were birds among our bushes, but they only sang 
an hour. 
And we laughed to see the swallow, but the summer did 
not follow; 
There were buds within our garden, but they never came 


to flower. 


*Tis a garment white and silken, ’tis a white and misty veil, 


Tis a pair of little slippers—O dear love! so white and 
frail. 

Is the manhood in me dying that I’m sitting here and 
crying 


O’er a garment and a slipper and a never-opened veil? 






Dear, the world is empty—empty as the gemless golden 
band, 

The token I had fingered and that never found your 
hand, 

They’ve been telling me the story of an everlasting glory; 

But you were the only preacher I could ever understand. 


Ah, we wakened at the dawning, but we never saw the day; 

And we spoke our little prologue, but we never reached 
the play. 

But our love was sweet and certain till gray Sorrow dropt 
the curtain. 

Hark! a single bell is calling 
been the day. 


and this should have 
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‘LOBO, KING OF THE CURRUMPAW PACK* 





Currumpaw is a vast cattle range in Northern 
New Mexico. It is a land of rich pastures and 
teeming flocks and herds, a land of rolling mesas 
and precious running waters that at length unite in 
the Currumpaw River, from which the whole re- 
gion is named. And the king whose despotic power 
was felt over its entire extent was an old gray wolf. 

Old Lobo, or the king, as the Mexicans called 
him, was the gigantic leader of a remarkable pack 
of gray wolves, that had ravaged the Currumpaw 
Valley for a number of years. All the shepherds 
and ranchmen knew him well, and, wherever he ap- 
peared with his trusty band terror reigned supreme 
among the cattle and wrath and despair among their 
owners. Old Lobo was a giant among wolves, and 
was cunning and strong in proportion to his size. 
His voice at night was well known, and easily dis- 
tinguished from that of any of his fellows. An ordi- 
nary wolf might howl half the night about the 
herdsman’s bivouac without attracting more than 
a passing notice, but when the deep roar of the 
old king came booming down the cafion the 
watcher bestirred himself and prepared to learn in 
the morning that fresh and serious inroads had 
been made among the herds. 

Old Lobo’s band was but a small one. This I 
never quite understood, for usually, when a wolf 
rises to the position and power that he had he at- 
tracts a numerous following. It may be that he 
had as many as he desired, or perhaps his ferocious 
temper prevented the increase of his pack. Certain 
is it that Lobo had only five followers during the 
latter part of his reign. Each of these, however, 
was a wolf of renown, most of them were above the 
ordinary size, one in particular, the second in com- 
mand, was a veritable giant, but even he was far 
below the leader in size and prowess. Several of 
the band beside the two leaders, were especially 
noted. One of these was a beautiful white wolf, 
that the Mexicans called Blanca. This was sup- 
posed to be a female, possibly Lobo’s mate. An- 
other was a yellow wolf of remarkable swiftness, 
which, according to current stories, had on several 
occasions captured an antelope for the pack. 

It will be seen then that these wolves were thor- 
oughly well known to the cowboys and shepherds. 
They were frequently seen and oftener heard, and 
their lives were intimately associated with those of 
the cattlemen, who would so gladly have destroyed 
them. There was not a stockman on the Currum- 
paw who would not readily have given the value of 
many steers for the scalp of any one of Lobo’s 
band, but they seemed to possess charmed lives, 
and defied all manner of devices to kill them. They 
scorned all hunters, derided all poisons, and con- 
tinued, for at least five years, to exact their tribute 
from the Currumpaw ranchers to the extent, many 
said, of a cow each day. According to this esti- 
mate, therefore, the band had killed more than two 
thousand of the finest stock, for, as was only too 





* From Wild Animals I Have Known, by Ernest Seton 
Thompson. Charles Scribner’s Sons: cloth, $2.00. 


well known, they selected the best in every in- 
stance. 

The old idea that a wolf was constantly in a 
starving state, and therefore ready to eat anything, 
was as far as possible from the truth in this case, for 
these freebooters were always sleek and well-condi- 
tioned, and were, in fact, more fastidious about 
what they ate. Any animal that had died from 
natural causes, or that was diseased or tainted, they 
would not touch, and they even rejected anything 
that had been killed by the stockmen. Their choice 
and daily food was the tenderer part of a freshly 
killed yearling heifer. An old bull or cow they dis- 
dained, and though they occasionally took a young 
calf or colt, it was quite clear that veal or horse- 
flesh was not their favorite diet. It was also known 
that they were not fond of mutton, although they 
often amused themselves by killing sheep. One 
night in November, 1893, Blanca and the yellow 
wolf killed two hundred and fifty sheep, apparently 
for the fun of it, and did not eat an ounce of their 
flesh. 

These are examples of many stories which I 
might repeat, to show the ravages of this destruc- 
tive band. Many new devices for their extinction 
were tried each year, but still they lived and throve 
in. spite of all the efforts of their foes. A great price 
was set on Lobo’s head, and in consequence poison 
in a score of subtle forms was put out for him, but 
he never failed to detect and avoid it. One thing 
only he feared—that was firearms, and knowing full 
well that all men in this region carried them, he 
never was known to attack or face a human being. 
Indeed, the set policy of his band was to take refuge 
in flight whenever in the daytime a man was des- 
cried, no matter at what distance. Lobo’s habit of 
permitting the pack to eat only that which they 
themselves had killed, was in numerous cases their 
salvation, and the keenness of his scent to detect 
the taint of human hands or the poison itself, com- 
pleted their immunity. 

On one occasion, one of the cowboys heard the 
too familiar rallying cry of old Lobo, and stealthily 
approaching, he found the Currumpaw pack in a 
hollow, where they had “rounded up” a small herd 
of cattle. Lobo sat apart on a knoll, while Blanca, 
with the rest, was endeavoring to “cut out” a young 
cow, which they selected ; but the cattle were stand- 
ing in a compact mass with their heads outward, 
and presented to the foe a line of horns, unbroken 
save when some cow, frightened by a fresh onset 
of the wolves, tried to retreat into the middle of the 
herd. It was only by taking advantage of these 
breaks that the wolves had succeeded at all in 
wounding the selected cow, but she was far from 
being disabled, and it seemed that Lobo at length 
lost patience with his followers, for he left his posi- 
tion on the hill, and uttering a deep roar dashed to- 
ward the herd. The terrified rank broke at his 
charge, and he sprang in among them. Then the 
cattle scattered like the pieces of a bursting bomb. 
Away went the chosen victim, but ere she had gone 
twenty-five yards Lobo was upon her. Seizing her 





by the neck he suddenly held back with all his force 
and so threw her heavily to the ground. The shock 
must have been tremendous, for the theifer was 
thrown heels over head. Lobo also turned a som- 
ersault, but immediately recovered himself, and his 
followers falling on the poor cow, killed her in a 
few seconds. Lobo took no part in the killing—after 
having thrown the victim, he seemed to say, “Now, 
why could not some of you have done that at once 
without wasting so much time?” 

The man now rode up shouting, the wolves as 
usual retired, and he, having a bottle of strychnine, 
quickly poisoned the carcass in three places, then 
went away, knowing they would return to feed, as 
they had killed the animal themselves. But next 
morning, on going to look for his expected vic- 
tims, he found that, although the wolves had eaten 
the heifer, they had carefully cut out and thrown 
aside all those parts that had been carefully poisoned 
by us. 

The dread of this great wolf spread yearly among 
the ranchmen, and each year a larger price was set 
on his head, until at last it reached $1,000, an un- 
paralleled wolf-bounty, surely. Many a good man 
has been hunted down for less. Tempted by the 
promised reward, a Texan ranger named Tannerey 
came one day galloping up the cafion of the Cur- 
rumpaw. He had a superb outfit for wolf-hunting 
—the best of guns and horses, and a pack of enor- 
mous. wolf-hounds. That night, when 
Tannerey mustered his dogs, only six of them re- 
turned, and of these two were terribly lacerated. 
This hunter made two other attempts to capture the 
royal scalp, but neither of them was more success- 
ful than the first. 

Next year two other hunters appeared, deter- 
mined to win the promised bounty. Each believed 
he could destroy this noted wolf, the first by means 
of a newly devised poison, which was to be laid out 
in an entirely new manner; the other a French 
Canadian, by poison assisted with certain spells 
and charms, for he firmly believed that Lobo was 
a veritable “loup-garou,” and could not be killed 
by ordinary means. But cunningly compounded poi- 
sons, charms, and incantations were all of no avail 
against this grizzly devastator. He made his weekly 
rounds and daily banquets as aforetime, and before 
many weeks had passed, Calone and Laloche gave 
up in despair and went elsewhere to hunt. 

In the spring of 1893, after his unsuccessful at- 
tempt to capture Lobo, Joe Calone had a humiliat- 
ing experience, which seems to. show that the big 
wolf simply scorned his enemies, and had absolute 
confidence in himself. Calone’s farm was on a small 
tributary of the Currampaw, in a picturesque 
cafion, and among the rocks of this very cafion, 
within a thousand yards of the house, old Lobo and 
his mate selected their den and raised*their family 
that season. There they lived all summer, and 
killed Joe's cattle, sheep, and dogs, but laughed at 
all his poisons and traps, and rested securely among 
the recesses of the cavernous cliffs, while Joe vainly 
racked his brain for some method of smoking them 
out, or of reaching them with dynamite. But they 
escaped entirely unscathed, and continued their 
ravages as before. ‘“There’s where he lived all last 
summer,” said Joe, pointing to the face of the cliff, 
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“and I couldn’t do a thing with him. I was like a 
fool to him.” 

This history, gathered so far from the cowboys, I 
found hard to believe until in the fall of 1893, I 
made the acquaintance of the wily marauder, and 
at length came to know him more thoroughly than 
any one else. Some years before, in the Bingo 
days, I had been a wolf-hunter, but my occupa- 
tions since then had been of another sort, chaining 
me to stool and desk. I was much in need of a 
change, and when a friend, who was also a ranch- 
owner on the Currumpaw, asked me to come to 
New Mexico and try if I could do anything with 
this predatory pack, I accepted the invitation and, 
eager to make the acquaintance of its king, was as 
soon as possible among the mesas of that region. 
I spent some time riding about to learn the coun- 
try, and at intervals my guide would point to the 
skeleton of a cow to which the hide still adhered, 
and remark, “That’s some of his work.” 

It became quite clear to me that in this rough 
country it was useless to think of pursuing Lobo 
with hounds and horses, so that poison or traps 
were the only available expedients. At present we 
had no traps large enough, so I set to work with 
poison. 

I need not enter into the details of a hundred de- 
vices that I employed to circumvent this “loup- 
garou”; there was no combination of strychnine, 
arsenic, cyanide, or prussic acid, that I did not 
essay ; there was no manner of flesh that I did not 
try as bait; but morning after morning, as I rode 
forth to learn the result, I found that all my efforts 
had been useless. The old king was too cunning 
for me. A single instance will show his wonder- 
ful sagacity. Acting on the hint of an old trapper, 
I melted some cheese together with the kidney fat 
of a freshly killed heifer, stewing it in a china dish, 
and cutting it with a bone knife to avoid the taint 
of metal. When.the mixture was cool, I cut it into 
lumps, and making a hole in one side of each 
lump, I inserted a large dose of strychnine and 
cyanide, contained in a capsule that was imperme- 
able by any odor; finally I sealed the holes up with 
pieces of the cheese itself. During the whole 
process I wore a pair of gloves steeped in the hot 
blood of the heifer, and even avoided breathing on 
the baits. When all was ready, I put them in a 
rawhide bag rubbed all over with blood, and rode 
forth dragging the liver and kidneys of the beef at 
the end of a rope. With this I made a ten-mile cir- 
cuit, dropping a bait at each quarter of a mile, and 
taking the utmost care always not to touch any 
with my hands. 

Lobo generally came into this part of the range 
in the early part of each week, and passed the lat- 
ter part, it was supposed, around the base of Sierra 
Grande. This was Monday, and that same even- 
ing, as we were about to retire, I heard the deep 
bass howl of his majesty. On hearing it one of the 
boys briefly remarked, “There he is, we'll see.” 

The next morning I went forth, eager to know 
the result. I soon came on the fresh trail of the 
robbers, with Lobo in the lead—his track was al- 
ways easily distinguished. An ordinary wolf’s fore- 
foot is 44 inches long, that of a large wolf 43 inches, 
but Lobo’s, as measured a number of times, was 54 
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inches from claw to heel. I afterward found that 
his other proportions were commensurate, for he 
stood three feet high at the shoulder, and weighed 
150 pounds. His trail, therefore, though obscured 
by those of his followers, was never difficult to 
trace. The pack had soon found the track of my 
drag, and as usual followed it. I could see that 
Lobo had come to the first bait, sniffed about it, 
and finally had picked it up. 

Then I could not conceal my delight. “I’ve got 
him at last,” I exclaimed; “I shall find him stark 
within a mile,” and I galloped on with eager eyes 
fixed on the great broad track in the dust. It led 
me to the second bait, and that also was gone. How 
I exulted—I surely have him now, and perhaps sev- 
eral of his band. But there was the broad paw- 
mark still on the drag; and though I stood in the 
stirrup and scanned the plain I saw nothing that 
gooked like a dead wolf. Again I followed, to find 
now that the third bait was gone—and the king- 
wolf’s track led on to the fourth, there to learn that 
he had not really taken a bait at all, but had merely 
carried them in his mouth. Then having piled the 
three on the fourth, he scattered filth over them to 
express his utter contempt for my devices. After 
this he left my drag and went about his business 
with the pack he guarded so effectively. 

This is only one of many similar experiences 
which convinced me that poison would never avail 
to destroy this robber, and though I continued to 
use it while awaiting the arrival of the traps, it was 
only because it was meanwhile a sure means of kill- 
ing many prairie wolves and other destructive 
vermin. 

About this time there came under my observation 
an incident that will illustrate Lobo’s diabolic cun- 
ning. These wolves had at least one pursuit which 
was merely an amusement, it was stampeding and 
killing sheep, though they rarely ate them. The 
sheep are usually kept in flocks of from one thou- 
sand to three thousand, under one or more 
shepherds. At night they are gathered in the most 
sheltered place available, and a herdsman sleeps on 
each side of the flock to give additional protection. 
Sheep are such senseless creatures that they are lia- 
ble to be stampeded by the veriest trifle, but they 
have deeply ingrained in their nature one, and per- 
haps only one, strong weakness, namely, to follow 
their leader. And this the shepherds turn to good 
account by putting half a dozen goats in the flock 
of sheep. The latter recognize the superior intelli- 
gence of their bearded cousins, and when a night 
alarm occurs they crowd around them, and usually 
are thus saved from a stampede and are easily pro- 
tected. But it was not always so. One night late 
in last November, two Perico shepherds were 
aroused by an onset of wolves. Their flocks hud- 
dled around the goats, which being neither fools 
nor cowards, stood their ground and were bravely 
defiant; but, alas for them, no common wolf was 
heading this attack. Old Lobo, the weir-wolf, 
knew as well as the shepherds that the goats were 
the moral force of the flock, so hastily running over 
the backs of the densely packed sheep, he fell on 
these leaders, slew them all in a few minutes, and 
soon had the luckless sheep stampeding in a thou- 
sand direction. For weeks afterward I was almost 
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daily accosted by some anxious shepherd, who 
asked, “Have you seen any stray OTO sheep 
lately?” and usually I was obliged to say I had; one 
day it was, “Yes; I came on-some five or six car- 
casses by Diamond Springs ;” or another, it was to 
the effect that I had seen a small “bunch” running 
on the Malpai Mesa; or again, “No; but Juan 
Meira saw about twenty, freshly killed, on the Cedra 
Monte two days ago.” 

At length the wolf traps arrived, and with two 
men I worked a whole week to get them properly 
set out. We spared no labor or pains. I adopted 
every device I could think of that might help to 
insure success. The second day after the traps ar- 
rived, I rode around to inspect, and soon came upon 
Lobo’s trail running from trap to trap. In the dust 
I could read the whole story of his doings that night. 
He had trotted along in the darkness, and although 
the traps were so carefully concealed, he had in- 
stantly detected the first one. Stopping the onward 
march of the pack, he had cautiously scratched 
around it until he had disclosed the trap, the chain 
and the log, then left them wholly exposed to view 
with the trap still unsprung, and passing on he 
treated over a dozen traps in the same fashion. 
Very soon I noticed that he stopped and turned 
aside as soon as he detected suspicious signs on the 
trail, and a new plan to outwit him at once sug- 
gested itself. I set the traps in the form of an H; 
that is, with a row of traps on each side of the trail 
and one on the trail for the cross-bar of the H. Be- 
fore long I had an opportunity to count another 
failure. Lobo came trotting along the trail, and 
was fairly between the parallel lines before he de- 
tected the single trap in the trail, but he stopped in 
time, and why or how he knew enough I cannot 
imagine, but without turning an inch to the right 
or left, he slowly and cautiously backed on his own 
tracks, putting each paw exactly in its old track 
until he was off the dangerous ground. Then re- 
turning at one side he scratched clods and stones 
with his hind feet till he had sprung every trap. 
This he did on many other occasions, and although 
I varied my methods and redoubled my precau- 
tions, he was never deceived, his sagacity seemed 
never at fault, and he might have been pursuing 
his career of rapine to-day but for an unfortunate 
alliance that proved his ruin and added his name to 
the long list of heroes who, unassailable when 
alone, have fallen through the indiscretion of a 
trusted ally. 

Once or twice I had found indications that every- 
thing was not quite right in the Currumpaw pack. 
There were signs of irregularity, I thought. For 
instance, there was clearly the trail of a smaller 
wolf running ahead of the leader at times, and this 
I could not understand until a cowboy made a re- 
mark which explained the matter. 

“T saw them to-day,” he said, “and the wild one 
that breaks away is Blanca.” Then the truth 
dawned upon me, and I added, “Now I know that 
Blanca is a she-wolf, because were a he-wolf to act 
thus Lobo would kill him at once.” 

This suggested a new plan. I killed a heifer, and 
set one or two rather obvious traps about the car- 
cass. Then cutting off the head, which is consid- 
ered useless offal, and quite beneath the notice of 








a wolf, I set it a little apart and around it placed 
six powerful steel traps properly deodorized 
and concealed with the utmost care. During my 
operations I kept my hands, boots, and implements 
smeared with fresh blood, and afterward sprinkled 
the ground with the same, as though it had flowed 
from the head, and when the traps were buried in 
the dust I brushed the place over with the skin of 
a coyote, and with a foot of the same animal made 
a number of tracks over the traps. The head was 
so placed that there was a narrow passage between 
it and some tussocks, and in this passage I buried 
two of my best traps, fastening them to the head 
itself. 

Wolves have a habit of approaching every car- 
cass they get the wind of in order to examine it. 
even when they have no intention of eating of it, 
and I hoped that this habit would bring the Cur- 
rumpaw pack within reach of my latest stratagem. 

Next morning I sallied forth to inspect the traps, 
and there, oh, joy! were the tracks of the pack, and 
the place where the beef-head and its traps had 
been was empty. A hasty study of the trail showed 
that Lobo had kept the pack from approaching the 
meat, but one, a small wolf, had evidently gone on 
to examine the head as it lay apart and had walked 
right into one of the traps. 

We set out on the trail, and within a mile dis- 
covered that the hapless wolf was Blanca. Away 
she went, however, at a gallop, and although en- 
cumbered by the beef-head, which weighed over 
fifty pounds, she speedily distanced my companion, 
who was on foot. But we overtook her when she 
reached the rocks, for the horns of the cow’s head 
became caught and held her fast. She was the 
handsomest wolf I had ever seen. Her coat was in 
perfect condition and nearly white. 

She turned to fight, and raising her voice in the 
rallying cry of her race, sent a long howl rolling 
over the cafion. From far away upon the mesa 
came a deep response, the cry of old Lobo. That 
was her last call, for now we had closed in on her, 
and all her energy and breath was devoted to 
combat. 

Then followed the inevitable tragedy, the idea of 
which I shrank from afterward more than at the 
time. We each threw a lasso over the neck of the 
doomed wolf, and strained our horses in opposite 
directions until the blood burst from ker mouth, 
her eyes glazed, her limbs stiffened and then fell 
limp. Homeward then we rode, carrying the dead 
wolf, and exulting over this, the first death-blow 
we had been able to inflict on the pack. 

At intervals during the tragedy, and afterward 
as we rode homeward, we heard the roar of Lobo 
as he wandered about on the distant mesas, where 
he seemed to be searching for Blanca. He had 
never really deserted her, but knowing that he 
could not save her, his deep-rooted dread of fire- 
arms had been too much for him when he saw us 
approaching. All that day we heard him wailing 
as he roamed in his quest, and I remarked at length 
to one of the boys, “Now, indeed, I truly know that 
Blanca was his mate.” 

As evening fell he seemed to be coming toward 
the home cajfion, for his voice sounded continually 
There was an unmistakable note of sorrow 


nearer. 
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in it now. It was no longer the loud, defiant howl, 
but a long, plaintive wail: “Blanca! Blanca!” he 
seemed to call. And as night came down I noticed 
that he was not far from the place where we had 
overtaken her. At length he seemed to find the 
trail, and when he came to the spot where we had 
killed her, his heart-broken wailing was piteous to 
hear. It was sadder than I could possibly have be- 
lieved. Even the stolid cowboys noticed it, and said 
they had “never heard a wolf carry on like that be- 
fore.” He seemed to know exactly what had taken 
place, for her blood had stained the place of her 
death. 

Then he took up the trail of the horses and fol- 
lewed it to the ranch-house. Whether in hopes of 
finding her there, or in quest of revenge, I know 
not, but the latter was what he found, for he sur- 
prised our unfortunate watchdog outside and tore 
him to little bits within fifty yards of the door. He 
evidently came alone this time, for I found but one 
trail next morning, and he galloped about in a 
reckless manner that was very unusual with him. 
I had half expected this, and had set a number oi 
additional traps about the pasture. Afterward I 
found that he had indeed fallen into one of these, 
but such was his strength he had torn himself loose 
and cast it aside. 

I believed that he would continue in the neigh- 
borhood until he found her body at least, so I con- 
centrated all my energies on this one enterprise of 
catching him before he left the region, and while 
yet in this reckless mood. Then I realized what a 
mistake I had made in killing Blanca, for by using 
her as a decoy I might have secured him the next 
night. 

I gathered in all the traps I could command, one 
hundred and thirty strong steel wolf-traps, and set 
them in fours in every trail that led into the cafion; 
each trap was separately fastened to a log, and each 
log was separately buried. In burying them I care- 
fully removed the sod and every particle of earth 
that was lifted we put in blankets, so that after the 
sod was replaced and all was finished the eye could 
detect no trace of human handiwork. When the 
traps were concealed I trailed the body of poor 
Blanca over each place, and made of it a drag that 
circled all about the ranch, and finally I took off 
one of her paws and made with it a line of tracks 
over each trap. Every precaution and device 
known to me I used, and retired at a late hour to 
await the result. 

Once during the night I thought I heard old 
Lobo, but was not sure of it. Next day I rode 
around, but darkness came on before I completed 
the circuit of the north cajion, and I had nothing to 
report. At supper one of the cowboys said, “There 
was a great row among the cattle in the north 
cafion this morning, maybe there is something in 
the traps there.” It was afternoon of the next day 
before I got to the place referred to, and as I drew 
near a great grizzly form arose from the ground, 
vainly endeavoring to escape, and there revealed 
before me stood Lobo, king of the Currumpaw, 
firmly held in the traps. Poor old hero, he had 
never ceased to search for his darling, and when 
he found the trail her body had made he followed 
it recklessly, and so fell into the snare. 
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GENERAL GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 





Mr. Will T. Hale, the South- 
ern poet, sends this bit of gos- 
sip to Current Literature: 

Tennessee has had somewhat to do in making 
history, and in furnishing the Republic with a num- 
ber of distinguished men—as Perry and Farragut 
in the navy, and Andrew Jackson, James K. Polk 
and Andrew Johnson in statesmanship. But not 
until within the past quarter of a century has she 
drawn to herself any considerable attention in lit- 
erary matters; and, strange to say, two of her 
women have brought her such prestige as she has 
in this respect. Of course, I refer to Mrs. Burnett 
and Miss Murfree, “Charles Egbert Craddock.” 

* * * *« 

In literary circles Mrs. Burnett and her novels 
come up for discussion often enough. Her achieve- 
ments are familiar to the reading public, too, but 
since her application for divorce from her husband 
and the more recent objection of her publishers to 
her desire to have her name changed, the social side 
of her life has come in for a share of gossip, and 
facts relative to her earlier years are read with in- 
terest. Personally, I have been interested in the 
distinguished authoress, because she was for years 
resident in Tennessee, and for the further reason 
that when a mere boy, with nothing better in the 
way of literature than the stories in Peterson’s 
Magazine, I formed a liking for the pretty love- 
stories she contributed to that periodical in the 
years following the civil war. I can recall the feel- 
ings now, though a quarter of a century has passed, 
which actuated me when I followed the fortunes of 
the heroines in The Tragedy of a Quiet Life, Kath- 
leen’s Love Story, and Pretty Polly Pemberton— 
and I confess yet that could I get hold of old files 
I would read these same bits of light literature in 
preference to Sienkiewicz’s Quo Vadis, and the 


like! So much for memory and old associations. 
2 6.8: 


Mrs. Burnett's Earlier Years 


While sojourning in Knoxville one of my first 
acts was to visit the little home where she lived 
when “to fortune and to fame unknown.” This 
was on a pretty cloudless day in July last. The 
house pointed out as the Hodgson cottage is a very 
small, unpainted frame building of two rooms, sit- 
uated on the southern slope of a hill, just north of 
the city limits. An aged lady lives there, who was 
garrulous enough to please one bent on learning 
everything possible relative to the first years of 
Mrs. Burnett. “Come right in,” she said, “er, ef 
you wish, be seated there in the shade. The place 
makes a pore showin’ now, as we have let the 
fences go down; then the garden land is pore, and 
the vegetables an’ flowers, as you can see, look 
doncey. I expect if Fanny Hodgson is all that they 
say she is now, she had taste enough to make the 
little place look tidier than it does to-day. They 
tell me she has made a fortune, and has homes in 
New York and across the seas.” 

2k @ 

The scenery surrounding the cottage was inspir- 
ing, as the greater part of the country in the eastern 
portion of Tennessee is. South of it the city lies 


among its valleys, the tall spires and a red roof here 
and there rising above the shade trees that make 
Knoxville pleasant during the warmest days, while 
far beyond the blue crests of the mountains blended 
with the blue of the skies. North and east, the pine 
and cedar covered hills stretched, the grassy swards 
and the mellow tinkling of cowbells suggesting 
peace. Over these hills I was told the girl who 
was to become one of the most illustrious novelists 
of the day roved and picked blackberries for 
market. 
*x* * * * * 

‘People come here every summer,” said the old 
lady in reply to a question, “jest to see the place 
where Mrs. Burnett lived. It looks sorter foolish 
to me; but, then, I don’t object to their coming. 
Curiosity is human natur’. I did not know Mrs. 
Burnett, but have lived close here all my life, and 
have heard lots. My brother said he had often seen 
her when she lived at Newport, a village thirty 
miles from here, pickin’ berries. He said that she 
was a well-built girl of thirteen or fourteen then, 
not so good looking, poor as any the mountain 
folks, but with a stuck-up air about her. When she 
lived at this place she was about sixteen, I guess. 
Her people came from England, and was very poor. 
None of them live here now, except a brother, who, 
they say, is a clerk down yonder in the city. It is 
said that when Dr. Burnett and her married it was 
a love match, an’ it’s queer they have parted, ain’t 
= 


* * *K * * 


It was queer, but not stranger than that the girl 
who dreamed and yearned in this humble cottage 
on the hill north of Knoxville should one day, 
through the power of a genius that gave no indica- 
tions in her ancestry, become the observed of all 
observers in her “set” in the greatest literary centre 
of the country. 





Here is an interesting account 
of the manner in which Kip- 
ling obtained his Christian name of Rudyard. It 
appears in the Kansas City Star of recent date, from 
a correspondent in Chattanooga: 

Into noisy, drunken, soldierful Chattanooga 
there came one day a rosy, tweed-clothed English- 
man with a rich and marvelous accent. His name 
was J. Bourne Pinder, and he was a salesman for 
the wares of the Doulton pottery, Staffordshire, 
England. He was a breezy sort of chap, lacking 
the reserve attributed to all traveling Englishmen, 
but the fact that he was a “bagman” had, perhaps, 
something to do with it. At all events, he was soon 
on speaking terms with the little group of news- 
paper men in the hotel and told some very amusing 
and instructive tales about England and other 
places to which he had journeyed. 

One evening I sat chatting with him about un- 
important things, when he divulged this fact: 
fact : 

“Do you know where Kipling got his first name? 
Most people do not. I have never seen the story in 
print. To begin at the beginning, my father was 


Why Rudyard ? 











Thomas Pinder, of the pottery firm of Pinder, 
Bourne & Co., now Doulton’s, in Burslef, Staf- 
fordshire. In the pottery was a young man named 
John Kipling, a designer of decorations. He was 
a very clever young man, although somewhat ec- 
centric. He used, I remember, as a boy, to carry 
pet mice attached to him by fine chains. He was a 
very vigorous man, and full of amusing stories, and 
could do innumerable clever tricks. When I was 
a boy he made casts of my face. He made paper 
quills and put them in my nostrils, greased my face 
and then covered it with wet plaster. It was no fun, 
I can tell you, but he was a good sort of chap and 
used to tell me stories and sing songs and make 
things with a jack-knife for me, so I let him do it. 
He was a constant visitor at our house, and both 
my mother and father were very fond of him. 

“One day my mother gave a picnic to the young 
people of the neighborhood at a pretty little Eng- 
lish lake between the villages of Rudyard and Bush- 
ton, not far from Burslem. John Kipling went, of 
course, and there he met a pretty English girl, 
Mary McDonald, the daughter of a Methodist min- 
ister at Endon. Kipling fell in love with her at 
once. They met very often at my mother’s house, 
and it grew into a love affair on both sides. Then 
John Kipling went to the art schools in Kensington 
and was afterward sent out to direct the art schools 
of the Madras Presidency in India. When he went 
to India he took pretty Mary McDonald along as 
his wife. 

“In the fulness of time a son was born to the 
Kiplings in Bombay. Their first meeting at Rud- 
yard Lake must have been the pretty bit of senti- 
ment of their lives, for when they named the son 
they took for him that of the little lake on the banks 
of which they first saw each other. 

“John Kipling came back afterward to the old 
potting country, and when they built an institute 
for the people where Wedgewood first started pot- 
ting, Kipling modeled the frieze for the building. 
The frieze describes the potter’s art with figures of 
the thrower, the plate maker, the cup maker and all 
the others. It was a work of love. Rudyard Kip- 
ling is himself very fond of the Staffordshire coun- 
tryside and has written the dialect, which he knows 
well, of his mother’s people.” 

This is the story of the origin of Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s Christian name, told by the son of the man 
under whom Kipling’s father started on his art 
career. 





A writer in the Dial takes ex- 
ception to W. D. Howell’s re- 
mark to the effect that Mr. Harris and Mr. Cable 
are the best known of Southern writers. “The task 
of arranging writers according to their rank,” says 
the Dial, “is always invidious and usually unprofita- 
ble, but in this case the death, a few days ago, of 
Colonel Richard Malcolm Johnston, makes it 
necessary to question the dicta of Mr. Howells, and 
to assert that no list, however narrowly restricted, 
of our foremost Southern writers can be accepted 
if it does not include the name of the novelist, 
scholar, and gentleman, whose grievous loss we 
The omission by our eccentric critic 


Richard Malcolm Johnston 


now mourn. 
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of Mr. Johnston’s name may, however, be attrib- 
uted to a strange misconception. In the same arti- 
cle, Mr. Howells speaks of ‘a school of Southern 
humorists before the war,’ and, after describing 
their work as ‘atrocious,’ says that he wishes ‘dis- 
tinctly to except from this censure the Dukesbor- 
ough Tales and the other sketches by the same 
author, which have a whimsical grace and are sim- 
ple and often sweet, with a satisfying air of truth.” 
We infer from this that Mr. Johnston is reckoned 
among the ‘ante-bellum’ writers, whereas the 
Dukesborough Tales made their first collected ap- 
pearance in 1883, and their author had done noth- 
ing at all in the way of literary production until four 
or five years previously, when the publication of a 
few tales and sketches in the magazines first direc- 
ted attention to his name. 

“Mr. Johnston is given a unique position in our 
literature by the fact that he was nearly sixty years 
old before he began to be a writer, and that back of 
his literary period there lies nearly a lifetime of ac- 
tivity as a lawyer and a professor of literature. He 
was, then, an ‘ante-bellum’ writer only in the sense 
that his fiction dealt almost exclusively with a 
period long ante-dating the civil war, and restored 
for a new generation a past that had vanished from 
the memory of most living men. The period was 
that of the thirties and forties, and the place Middle 
Georgia, a time and a region of which the ‘form 
and pressure’ are preserved to us in Mr. Johnston’s 
books with a faithfulness of delineation and a geni- 
ality of conception barely equaled and certainly un- 
surpassed by the best of the younger school of 
‘local’ writers whose work forms so important a 
part of recent imaginative literature in this country. 
Richard Malcolm Johnston was born in 1822, on a 
plantation in Middle Georgia. When a boy he re- 
moved with his family to Powellton (the Dukesbor- 
ough of the tales). He studied at Mercer Univer- 
sity, Macon, and fitted for the bar. A law partner- 
ship with Linton Stephens, a younger brother of 
Alexander H. Stephens, lasted for about ten years, 
when he became a professor in the University of 
Georgia, at Athens. From this time on his occupa- 
tions were teaching, lecturing and writing. In mid- 
dle life he became a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Married at an early age, his domestic life 
was singularly happy, and the death, a little over a 
year ago, of the woman who had been the devoted 
partner of his joys and sorrows for over fifty years 
left him, to take his own pathetic words from a let- 
ter to a friend—‘poor indeed and lowly postrate.’ 
But he added: ‘Yet I feel no diminution of willing- 
ness to do the work of the remainder of my time, 
and hope for continuance of the strength necessary 
for it.’ A year after these words were written he 
lay dying in the hospital at Baltimore, the city with 
which he had been identified during the latter 
period of his life. On the 23d of September he 
breathed his last, bequeathing to American litera- 
ture a body of work that will not soon be forgotten, 
and to those who enjoyed the privilege of his friend- 
ship the memory of a fine spirit, gentle in the truest 
sense of the term, the soul of cordiality, courtliness 
and chivalry. He was dear to all who knew him, 
and will be remembered as we remember only those 
for whom our affection is the deepest.” 
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Clarence Robert Hodgdon 
writes to the Boston Trans- 
cript the following details about the career of Sam 
Walter Foss, whose verses are well known to read- 
ers of Current Literature: 

Ever since Mr. Foss entered the field of litera- 
ture, he has calmly pursued the even tenor of his 
way without adopting, or even consenting to, many 
of the modern means of attaining fame. He has al- 
ways shrunk from notoriety, and has been willing 
to submit his work to the slow but sure and search- 
ing test of time. He has never proved a Klondike 
to reporters. Pleasant and polite, they have always 
found him, but, with regard to his works and him- 
self, uncommunicative. Sam Walter Foss was born 
in Candia, N. H., June 19, 1858. His boyhood days 
were spent on a farm. He was graduated from the 
Portsmouth High School in the class of 1877. The 
following year he spent in Tilton Academy. The 
next four years were passed in Brown University, 
from which he was graduated in 1882. 

Even while in college he gave promise of such 
poetic talent that he was chosen class poet. He 
was also connected with the college paper. From 
this work he received his bent toward journalism. 
After being graduated from college, he, in com- 
pany with a friend—William E. Smythe—estab- 
lished a newspaper in Lynn, entitled the Lynn 
Union. Here he first started a funny column in 
his paper that made a decided hit and was widely 
copied. For a long time, as the authorship of the 
funny column was unknown, he was called “the 
Lynn Union man.” 

He soon attracted the attention of Wolcott Bales- 
tier, the editor of Tid-Bits, who secured Mr. Foss’ 
services for his paper. Soon after he got in with 
Puck, Judge and many other New York papers, 
among which was the Sun. After completing his 
work with Tid-Bits he was connected with the 
Yankee Blade of this city, of which he eventually 
became the editor. 

Every week, in the same place in the paper, he 
had a poem which was widely copied. His poems 
in the Union and those in the Blade gave him a 
wide reputation as a “funny man.” He also ex- 
perimented very successfully in dialect poems, ac- 
quiring a reputation of which he finds it very dif- 
ficult to rid himself; and yet some of his most ef- 
fective work is in this line. 

During Mr. Foss’ editorship of the Yankee 
Blade, and for some years after, he was an editorial 
writer on the Boston Globe. Finally he decided to 
give his entire time and attention to the writing of 
poetry, which was his favorite form of literary 
work, and it is by that that he will be increasingly 
known and appreciated. A study of Mr. Foss’ 
poetry shows his remarkable versatility. One mo- 
ment he can incite his readers to laughter and the 
next to tears. He is a keen student of human na- 
ture, and he writes down the results of his expe- 
rience and observation in his own inimitable way, a 
way that goes straight to the heart of the American 


people. 


Sam Walter Foss 





The following anecdote about 
Mark Twain appeared in a re- 
cent number of the Ladies’ Home Journal : 


Mark Twain's Politics 
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Some years ago Mark Twain appeared at the 
consulate of the United States at Frankfort, Ger- 
many, and found Captain Mason, the consul-gen- 
eral, packing up his books and papers, and all of his 
personal belongings. 

“What’s up?” he asked. 

“My time is up,” returned Mason cheerfully. 
“We have a Democratic President, and as I am a 
Republican I have to get out and give my place to 
a good Democrat, soon to be appointed to this 
post.” 

“That’s a blessed shame!” exclaimed Mr. 
Clemens, and he started for the hotel, where he 
wrote this letter to Ruth Cleveland, then only about 
a year old: 

“My Dear Rutu: I belong to the Mugwumps, 
and one of the most sacred rules of our order pre- 
vents us from asking favors of officials or recom- 
mending men to office, but there is no harm in 
writing a friendly letter to you and telling you that 
an infernal outrage is about to be committed by 
your father in turning out of office the best consul 
I know (and I know a great many) just because he 
is a Republican, and a Democrat wants his place.” 

And then Mr. Clemens related what he knew of 
Captain Mason and his official record, and con- 
tinued : 

“T can’t send- any message to the President, but 
the next time you have a talk with him concerning 
such matters I wish you would tell him about Cap- 
tain Mason and what I think of a government that 
so treats its efficient officials.” 

Three or four weeks later Mr. Clemens received 
a little envelope postmarked Washington, in which 
was a note, written in President Cleveland’s own 
hand, that read: 

“Miss Ruth Cleveland begs to acknowledge the 
receipt of Mr. Twain’s letter, and to say that she 
took the liberty of reading it to the President, who 
desires her to thank Mr. Twain for his information 
and to say to him that Captain Mason will not be 
disturbed in the Frankfort consulate. The Presi- 
dent also desires Miss Cleveland to say that if Mr. 
Twain knows of any other cases of this kind he will 
be greatly obliged if he will write him concerning 
them at his earliest convenience. 





In an article on Jokai which 
appeared in Harper’s Weekly 
some months ago, Marrion Wilcox said: 

That was a unique and memorable celebration at 
Pesth in January, 1894, when the whole Hungarian 
nation united in saying that to Jokai, more than to 
any other living patriot, Hungary owed her well-be- 
ing and her freedom. It was not the declaration of 
any single faction or class. It was a universal voice, 
uniting the voice of prince and peasant in an un- 
exampled chorus of praise. And the man who was 
the center of a national demonstration was not thus 
rewarded because he had been a great soldier or an 
eminent politician, although, to be sure, military 
and political campaigns had formed part of his long 
and varied experience. He was thus rewarded be- 
cause he was an author whose many books had ex- 
pressed the sufferings and the aspirations of his 
people: he had crystallized the national sentiments. 
And the immediate occasion of this expression of 
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esteem was the fiftieth anniversary of the com- 
mencement of his literary activity. Moreover, this 
was far from being a mere rhetorical outburst. 
Jokai’s publishers handed him 10,000 gold pieces, 
and an édition de luxe of his works issued at that 
time was subscribed for wherever the Magyar lan- 
guage was read. When individuals were too poor 
to make the subscriptions singly they formed clubs 
for the purpose, and even towns and communities 
combined to purchase this costly edition. The 
amount of work that he had produced in the half- 
century was prodigious, filling 350 volumes, of which 
200 had at that time been translated into German; 
and he tells us there were already Swedish, English, 
French, Polish, Danish, Finnish, Czech, Russian, 
Servian, Slavonic, and Slovak versions of some of 
the novels. In all, to cross the boundaries of his 
native land, his thought has donned as its travelling 
suits at least fourteen different languages. 

And I still think Jokai’s name falls with an un- 
familiar sound upon the ears of very many Ameri- 
can readers. Even its orthography is unsettled, and 
standard authorities in this country and in England 
countenance all of the following styles at least, and 
perhaps still other variants: Mér Jékai or Jokai, 
Jokai Mor, Maurice or Maurus or even Maurus 
Jokai. Now in the matter of the spelling of a pro- 
per name it is customary to allow the person who 
owns it, and who may make it glorious or shame- 
ful, to have the last word; and this practice seems 
to be reasonable in view of the fact that he, although 
chiefly concerned, had not the first word, nor in- 
deed any voice, in its selection. The style given 
above as the caption of this article [Maurus Jokai] 
is preferred by the great Hungarian himself for use 
in America. It is the style he adopted when sign- 
ing his Literary Recollections—an open-hearted 
open letter addressed to the readers of an American 
periodical about a year ago. 





We find the following account 
of the peculiar features of the 
Frederic’s death in the Richmond 


Harold Frederic 


novelist 
Times : 

In August, it seems, he was taken ill at his home 
near London. According to his friend the executor 
who sends the report, the illness was of sudden on- 
set, and caused a disablement of the hand and arm. 
The nature of the disease is not stated; it may have 
been a cerebral embolus from a rheumatic heart, or 
it may have been articular rheumatism. Unfortu- 
nately, the report to which we refer is so vague and 
unscientific that we cannot determine at present 
what really ailed Frederic. At first the patient sub- 
mitted to medical treatment, given by some medical 
friends of reputable standing in the profession, assis- 
ted by Dr. Freyberger, of London, as consultant. A 
guarded but rather hopeful prognosis was given, 
and the patient received the best care and advice 
that modern medical science can furnish. The 
friends and physicians, however, seem to have reck- 
oned without their host, for Frederic, after submit- 
ting for a period to rational treatment, apparently 
only in deference to his advisers, suddenly an- 
nounced that he would have no more of skilled phy- 
sicians, but would put himself in the hands of a 
Christian science “healer.” The novelist is de- 
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scribed, by the way, as always taking his cue from 
Moliére in a certain medizval antipathy that he was 
fond of displaying toward physicians. So, when his 
own opportunity came he was not slow to resent 
the presence in his house of “doctors. pills, plasters 
and potions,” and showed his fine skepticism by 
turning for aid to one of the most arrant delusions 
of the day. The result was death. His friends 
seem to think that this was not a necessary se- 
quence of the disease, if the patient had continued 
under proper care, but was due to the quackery to 
which the ill-balanced novelist had doomed himself. 
Public indignation in England has been aroused in 
consequence, and a coroner’s inquest has been 
called. But whether death was inevitable or not, 
the logic of the event is clear, and Harold Frederic, 
in his own case, has demonstrated to the satisfac- 
tion of the world, not only that “Christian science” 
is a “fake,” but, more important still, that an er- 
ratic mind may co-exist with considerable literary 
talent, and that a sick man is not fitted to be trusted 
with his own disabled body. 

The London Academy gives the following addi- 
tional details concerning the novelist and _ his 
career : 

The death of Mr. Harold Frederic wag not alto- 
gether unexpected by his friends. When a man 
who has lived so fully is struck by paralysis the end 
may be foreseen. The immediate cause of his 
stroke and consequent illness was overwork, inci- 
dent upon his books, Gloria Mundi and The Mar- 
ket-Place, together with his other labors as a busy 
journalist and the London correspondent of the 
New York Times. Mr. Frederic was born in 1856, 
at Utica, in New York; he completed his forty-sec- 
ond year in August. He came of Dutch, French, 
and New England stock, was educated in America, 
and remained there as journalist and editor until he 
was nearly thirty. Then he came to Europe, and 
has since, for the New York Times, not only acted 
as London correspondent, but undertaken many 
special commissions abroad. Not until 1887 was 
Mr. Frederic’s first novel published. That was 
Seth’s Brother’s Wife, a powerful study of New 
England life, which ran as a serial in Scribner’s. It 
was followed by In the Valley, The Lawton Girl, 
The Return of the O’Mahoney, The Copperhead, 
Marsena, and in 1896, Illumination, with which his 
real reputation as a novelist was made. That re- 
markable book is destined to live long by reason 
of the extraordinary analysis it presents of the 
Puritan conscience. Mr. Frederic was a fine, vig- 
orous writer, and a close student of his fellow-men; 
and at the time of his death he was coming to his 
full intellectual strength. Among his less serious 
literary exercises may be mentioned March Hares, 
and the Mrs. Albert Grundy papers. It is both 
curious and painful that an observer of life so de- 
tached as Mr. Frederic displayed himself to be in 
his novels should have fallen a prey to superstition 
There can be little doubt that his belief in the ef- 
ficacy of faith-healing as professed by the Christian 
Scientists assisted the progress of his disease; for 
not until Monday last was a doctor called in. But 
we understand that it was only after he was taken ill, 
and consequently enfeebled in mind, that Mr. Fred- 
eric became a convert to these new mystics. 
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SOME 


SPANISH PROVERBS* 





[Spanish literature, poor in many provinces, excels all 
others in the quality and quantity of its proverbs. Arch- 
bishop Trench estimated the number of Spanish proverbs 
at 30,000. These ethical maxims are in the mouth of every 
Solomon or Sancho of the peninsula. They are the phi- 
losophy of the many, the condensed experience and knowl- 
edge of the ages. Their constant use gives the Spaniard 
his sententious, dogmatical admixture of humor, truism 
and common sense. A proverb well introduced is as 
decisive of an argument in Spain as a bet is in England. 
The work of selection from such rich and abundant mate- 
rial is difficult. As the Spanish parrot says: “One needs 
brains to know what to give away and what to keep.” ] 


Whoever says Spain says everything. 

If God were not God He would make Himself 
king of Spain with the king of France for his cook. 

Abstract from a Spaniard all his good qualities 
and there remains a Portuguese. 

A true gentleman would rather have his clothes 
torn than mended. 

He who sings frightens away ills. 

Where there is music there is no harm. 

Whither goest thou, misfortune? To where there 
is more. 

If God is against you the saints are of no use. 

If I have lost the ring, yet the fingers are still 
here. 

All sorrows are bearable if there is bread. 

He who takes the wrong road must make his 
journey twice over. 

The fault is as great as he who commits it. 

The little birds have God for their caterer. 

Do not rejoice at my grief, for when mine is old 
yours will be new. 

That which the fool does in the end the wise man 
does at the beginning. 

He is a fool who thinks that another does not 
think. 

By the street of By-and-by one arrives at the 
house of Never. 

A fool, unless he knows Latin, is never a great 
fool. 

He who goes with wolves learns how to howl. 

If you take a cat to bed do not complain of its 
claws. 

He who sows thorns must not go barefoot. 

If you want to know what a ducat is worth try 
to borrow one. 

He who has no voice in the valley will have none 
in the council. 

The wolf loses his teeth, but not his inclinations. 


*Compiled for Current Literature by John Northern 
Hilliard. 


The one-eyed man is a king in the country of the 
blind. 

Another’s care hangs by a hair. 

When the fool has made up his mind the market 
is over. 

On the fool’s beard every one learns to shave. 

If you have a friend who is a doctor make your 
bow and send him to the house of your enemy. 

God works the cure, the doctor takes the fee. 

Fond of lawsuits, little wealth; fond of doctors, 
little health ; fond of friars, little pelf. 

When friars are around, keep your eyes open. 

A turn of the key is better than the conscience 
of a friar. 

Neither a good friar for a friend, nor a bad one 
for an enemy. 

A good man’s son inherits poverty. 

The politician who cannot lie may as well be out 
of the world. 

Gold is omnipotent, and the ducat is his ‘tord- 
lieutenant. 

He goes safely to trial whose father is a judge. 

He who wants a mule without fault must walk 
on foot. 

Better the ass that carries me than the horse that 
throws me. 

Beware of a bad woman, and put no trust in a 
good one. 

The best women in Spain are the women whose 
legs are broken (who cannot go out). 

To love and be wise is impossible. 

A boy’s love is like water in a sieve. 

Lovers think that others have no eyes. 

What a woman wills God wills. 

Never advise a man to go to the wars or marry. 

Bachelor, a peacock ; betrothed, a lion; married, 
an ass! 

Marry, marry—and what about housekeeping? 

Grief for a dead wife lasts to the door. 

The first wife is a broom, the second is a lady. 

The mother-in-law does not remember that she 
was a daughter-in-law. 

Go to your aunt’s house, but not every day. 

He who does good to you either dies or goes 
away. 

Bacchus has drowned more men than Neptune. 

Long journeys, long lies. 

For every one who is robbed on the road one 
hundred are in the inn. 

We are not to depend upon others for what we 
can do ourselves. 

When thou seest thine house in flames approach 
and warm thyself. 

At the end the Gloria is chanted. 
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Tesla’s Latest DisCOVery.......secccececcceceeceeesceevens Electrical Review 

As civilization advances and our needs multiply, 
the demands on the toilers in the various depart- 
ments of science constantly increase, and naturally 
the activity in the direction of providing new re- 
sources becomes more and more intense. But the 
severest burden is undoubtedly on the engineer, 
mechanic or inventor, whose task it is to produce 
motive power. The problem of providing eco- 
nomical power has ever taxed the inventive mind, 
and with the introduction of electricity a great 
stride in advance has been effected. But still, many 
limitations were encountered in the difficulties of 
efficiently transmitting the energy of great sources 
of power, which exist in abundance in Nature, to 
remote places of utilization. Here it is that Nikola 
Tesla did his first great work by discovering the 
rotating magnetic field, and applying it to a prac- 
tical system of electric power transmission, now 
used in all parts of the world. As we were then, so 
now we are privileged to record another forward 
step, which, if successful on a large scale, will prove 
of astounding consequences, for it will open up un- 
limited resources of practically costless power. 
Tesla now proposes to transmit, without the use of 
any wires, through the natural media—the earth 
and the air—great amounts of power to distances 
of thousands of miles. This will appear a dream—a 
tale from the Arabian Nights. But the extraordi- 
nary discoveries Tesla has made during a number 
of years of incessant labor, make it evident that his 
work in this field has passed the stage of mere 
laboratory experiment, and is ready for a practical 
test on an industrial scale. The success of his ef- 
forts means that power from such sources as 
Niagara will become available in any part of the 
world regardless of distance. 





ee Frank Leslie's Monthly 

In describing the battery of a battleship it is well 
to commence with the one, two and three-pounders, 
which take their name from the weight of their 
projectile. These guns are placed in the fighting- 
tops, along the top of the superstructure and on all 
high platforms commanding a good range of the 
enemy’s decks. They are now manned by the ma- 
rine guard, which, in the old navy, was employed 
solely in sharpshooting and as infantry in landing 
parties. 

The ammunition used in the rapid-firing guns is 
fixed—that is, put up in the form of a cartridge. 
This cartridge is in four parts, the shell containing 
the powder, the powder itself, the fuse and the pro- 
jectile. The shell is a metal cylinder similar to that 
used in the ordinary revolver. The powder is pe- 
culiar in appearance, being in grains a little larger 
round than a lead pencil, flat at each end, about 
three-quarters of an inch long, with channels run- 
ning longitudinally through it for the purpose of 
giving the igniting flame a large surface to con- 
sume, thus insuring more rapid combustion. 

The shell is filled to within an inch of the brim 
with powder, a little excelsior is packed down upon 
it, and the base of the projectile is forced into the 


top of the shell till it is backed against the powder, 
where it is made fast by compression. Projectiles 
are of two kinds, armor-piercing and common. The 
former is made of a very highly tempered steel, and 
is filled with a high explosive. The common pro- 
jectile is used in firing on a comparatively exposed 
point, where no penetration is necessary. These 
one, three and six-pounders are very rapid guns, it 
being possible to discharge one hundred rounds a 
minute when well served. 

The fuse used in exploding these shells, which 
is the same employed in all projectiles, is quite in- 
teresting. When the gun is fired the projectile is 
hurled from the shell, which remains in the breech. 
The shock breaks a wire which, previous to dis- 
charge, holds a plunger in place in the interior of 
the projectile. As the projectile travels through the 
air the plunger is free, and when it strikes against 
an object, such as the side of a ship, the plunger 
recoils against a small percussion cap. The spark 
from this ignites the powder in the projectile, ex- 
ploding it with great force. 

The value of the one, three and six-pounders is 
thoroughly recognized by naval experts. The 
rapidity and comparatively small expense of their 
fire makes it possible to send a perfect shower of 
projectiles on the deck of an enemy’s ship, killing 
and maiming and wrecking everybody and every- 
thing not protected by armor. They are absolutely 
invaluable in case of an attack by torpedo boats. 
The latter move so rapidly that it would be almost 
impossible to stop them with the large, slow-firing 


‘guns. A few three and six-pounders, well manned, 


will effectually keep a torpedo boat away from a 
battleship. 

The three, four, five and six-inch guns should 
be classed with the smaller rapid-firers, as they are 
handled in the same manner. The three-inch is 
constructed for use ashore, and is generally 
mounted as a howitzer. The four-inch gun fires a 
projectile weighing thirty-three pounds, the weight 
of the charge being about sixteen pounds. The 
penetrative force of the armor-piercing projectile is 
seven inches of high-grade steel. The gun itself 
weighs about 3,400 pounds. 

The five and six-inch guns resemble the four- 
inch in many particulars. They are rapid-firers, 
and are worked by the same method. The pro- 
jectile for the five-inch weighs sixty pounds, and 
thirty-two pounds are needed to impel it. The six- 
inch gun weighs seven tons, and, with a charge of 
powder weighing fifty pounds, sends its hundred- 
pound projectile six miles at a velocity of 2,000 feet 
a second. 

All these guns use two kinds of powder—that al- 
ready described, and another class known as smoke- 
less powder. The latter looks like glue, and it 
comes in strips from four to fifteen inches in 
length, three-quarters of an inch wide, and a little 
thicker than an ordinary visiting card. The strips 
are made in tight bundles, which will about fill the 
shell. Smokeless powder gives slightly more speed 
and energy than the ordinary kind, and is accom- 
panied by a much sharper report when fired. The 
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discharge comes with a flash at the muzzle, but no 
smoke. On a bright day a greenish tint, caused by 
the generation of chlorine gas, can be noticed. 

To the average layman a secondary battery—that 
already described—is of secondary importance, as 
seen from a spectacular point of view. It is to the 
monster thirteen-inch gun, or to the twelve or ten- 
inch guns that the visitors to our warships flock. 
Even the eight-inch, with its length of twenty feet, 
attracts a goodly share of attention. The fact that 
the battleships carry eight of these in their batteries, 
and that the combined eight can hurl a ton of solid 
steel eight miles and penetrate fifteen and a half 
inches of armor, make them objects worth studying. 

The eight-inch gun is capable of being fired every 
ten seconds; but such rapidity is dangerous, and 
three shots a minute is considered the proper thing. 
In this gun the projectile is separated from the 
powder, and, owing to its weight, is generally 
handled from the magazine to the gun-breech by 
hydraulic, pneumatic or electric power. In load- 
ing the slow-firing guns, such as the eight, ten, 
twelve and thirteen-inch, the projectile is lifted to 
the breech by power, placed in the chamber, and 
on that smooth surface is pushed up the bore by 
means of a rammer till it reaches the rifling, when 
it will go no further until it is fired ; then the powder 
is put in behind it, the breech is shut and locked, 
and the gun is discharged. 

As stated before, the largest gun in the service is 
the thirteen-inch. It is before such a stupendous 
piece of ordnance as this that the average citizen 
stands in amazement. It is hard for him to realize 
that such a monster can be handled and fired from 
a floating platform. Thirty-three feet in length, it 
weighs nearly seventy tons, and, with a quarter of 
a ton of powder, hurls a steel projectile weighing 
more than half a ton—the same that helped sink 
Cervera’s fleet at Santiago—a distance of twelve 
miles. 





TOD CHE HOP ROD HOR . occ cccvescsccsecssseessecseseeceees London Standard 

Travelers have told us at various times about 
tailed men. But further acquaintance with these 
interesting if backward peoples has shown that the 
travelers deceived themselves, or accepted too much 
on mere hearsay. Purchas, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, gave us information of “somme men with 
tayles like dogges a spanne longe”’ (those ancients 
spelt vilely, as Charles Lamb’s friend once took 
occasion to observe), who dwelt in the kingdom of 
Lambri-Lambri in the Philippines; and of “cer- 
taine peeple” in the island of Sumatra, who were 
“called the Daraqui Dara, whiche have tayles like 
sheepe.” 

Again, Gabriel Harvey, the friend of Spencer, 
learned from “a reliable and truthful man” that in 
the island of Borneo—whence the reliable and 
truthful man had just returned—tailed men were 
common. If we are to credit authorities such as 
the present Rajah of Sarawak, Sir Spencer St. 
John, and Mr. Carl Bok, all of whom speak from 
practical acquaintance with certain parts of Borneo, 
the tailed men still inhabit the island—or at any 
rate, the tradition survives. No European has seen 
them with his own eyes, and it is a trifle suspicious 
that when you make inquiries the caudate tribes 
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live still one day’s journey further in the interior. 
But, on the other hand, the evidence of natives said 
to be of good repute, is unanimous as to their ex- 
istence and consistent as to details of the appen- 
dage; and this counts for something. 

John Struys, who visited Formosa in 1766, makes 
reference to the same kind of thing in connection 
with the murder of one of his party by a native, and 
the subsequent execution of the murderer. “As 
the crime was so atrocious,” he says, “it was deter- 
mined to burn the man. He was tied up to a stake, 
where he was kept for some hours before the time 
of execution arrived. It was then that I beheld 
what I had never thought to see. He had a tail 
more than a foot long, covered with red hair, and 
very like that of a cow. That the man had 
a tail I saw as distinctly as that he had a head,” 
which is certainly plain talk. We need not go so 
far back as the seventeenth century in order to find 
chronicles of tailed men. Captain S. Turner was 
sent on an embassy to Thibet in the earlier years of 
this century, and in the account of his journey he 
assures us that in an interview with the Deb Rajah 
of that country he was informed that in the range 
of mountains north of Assam there was a species 
of human beings with short, straight tails. These 
tails, his informant stated, were not of any use, nor 
were they ever turned to the slightest advantage; 
on the contrary, they were “extremely incon- 
venient,” by reason of their inflexibility, owing to 
which they were obliged to dig holes in the ground 
before they could sit down. We wonder if this 
race enjoys any blood relationship with the Mois 
whom M. d’Enjoy found on the Annamese borders? 

Africa is another continent rich in tailed-men 
myths. There is supposed to be a caudate race of 
pigmies somewhere in .the uplands of Abyssinia. 
The Niam-Niams are a celebrated case. A good 
many years ago, the French government dispatched 
a M. Descouret with instructions to explore some 
of the least-known parts of Africa, and to ascertain 
the exact degree of truth in the various stories 
about the Niam-Niams. He describes the people 
as being mostly under five feet in height, ill-pro- 
portioned, thin, weak, and ugly, with short, woolly 
hair, and with an external elongation of the verte- 
bral column, which, he says, “in every individual, 
male or female, forms a tail of two or three inches 
long.” A year or two later M. Castelman supplied 
further particulars. The Haussas made an expe- 
dition against the tailed men. The Niam-Niams 
were sleeping in the sun; the Haussas approached, 
and falling on them, massacred them to a man. 
Says the explorer: “They had all of them tails forty 
centimetres long, and from two to three in diameter. 
The organ is smooth. Among the corpses were 
several women, who were deformed in the same 
manner.” 

Dr. Hubseh, while physician to the hospital at 
Constantinople, tells us more in connection with 
a tailed negress whom he saw in that city. Her 
master, a slave dealer, told him that she was a 
Niam-Niam, and that all the tribe had tails, some 
of them two feet long. She was as black as ebony, - 
and ate raw meat. “I have seen a man of the same 
race,” says the doctor, “who had a tail a few inches 
long, covered with hair. He appeared to be thirty- 














five years of age, was robust, well-built, and of an 
ebon blackness. I knew also at Constantinople the 
son of a physician, aged two years, who was born 
with a tail an inch long. He belonged to the white 
Caucasian race. One of his grandfathers possessed 
the same appendage.” Mention of the white Cau- 
casian race brings us back home. In Bulwer’s 
Man Transformed, published a couple of centuries 
ago, we learn that the’author was informed by an 
honest young man in Lieutenant-General Suter’s 
regiment, that at Cashell, when stormed by the 
Lord Inchiquin, and nearly 700 put to the sword, 
there were found among the slain of the Irish 
“divers that had tails near a quarter of a yard long.” 
The term “Kentish longtails,” again, is supposed to 
have had its origin in the fact that some wicked 
people of Strood were punished for having cut off 
the tail of St. Thomas a Becket’s horse by having 
children born to them with horses’ tails. And the 
author of Mehalah, who has investigated this sub- 
ject with much learning, reminds us that there used 
to be prevalent a widespread delusion that all 
Cornish men were born with tails. It is not a far 
cry from tails to horns, and while we are on the 
subject we may add that, whatever may be said as 
to the authenticity of tails, there can be no ques- 
tion that human beings have developed horns. 
There is one eleven inches in length and two and a 
half inches in circumference in the British Museum. 
Dr. Erasmus Wilson made a collection of ninety of 
these horns, and found that all, with the exception 
of three, had grown on old people. Old age seems, 
indeed, to be a predisposing cause of these special 
growths. As a rule, they grow upward from the 
top of the head. But one old lady had a horn from 
above her left eye; and in another case the horn 
grew from the side of the head. 





Baste Grad Halt Crewe. .00.006000cccessseeccvegssesevesosvess Medical Record 

In a recent scientific assemblage a discussion 
took place upon the influence of sleep in skin dis- 
eases. One of the gentlemen who took part stated 
in his criticism of the paper which had been read 
that one might as well talk of the influence of music 
upon the growth of the hair. It would seem that 
the suggestion of a possible connection thus thrown 
out in a jesting way has been taken seriously. At 
least a correspondent of the “Temps” has made the 
discovery that music of certain kinds does in reality 
prevent the hair from falling, while that produced 
by certain instruments has the most disastrous ef- 
fects in causing rapid development of baldness. He 
finds that while composers are as prone as others to 
lose their hair at an early age, those who play their 
compositions upon the piano preserve, if they do 
not acquire, a luxuriant growth of hair. On the 
other hand, wind instruments,, and especially the 
cornet and trombone, are fatal to hirsute adorn- 
ment. The violoncello and the harp keep the hair 
in pretty well, but the flute cannot be depended 
upon to preserve a strong growth after the fiftieth 
year of age. A number of pianists, including 
Paderewski, is cited in confirmation of the pro- 
nounced influence of piano music. It has been ad- 
mitted for some time that music has a certain thera- 
peutic worth, and it will be recalled that in Septem- 
ber last Dr. Ferrand presented a report to the 
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French Academy on the physiological influence of 
music, pointing out in what ways it could be em- 
ployed with therapeutic aims. Subsequently Dr. 
Betzchinsky reported an instance of night terrors 
in a child of three years, who was cured by having 
played to it each night music of a calming nature 
written in a minor key. A test was made after a 
few nights by omitting the music, and that night 
alone the child had an attack. It has not as yet 
been determined just what key is most favorable 
to the prevention of an early bald state. Probably 
a reasonable way of settling the disputed point 
would be to make a few experiments on dogs, thus 
proving a tolerance for different strains and avoid- 
ing the horripilation to which some patients of re- 
fined tastes might be subjected. Wind instruments 
are always dangerous if the hair has not a good 
hold, while stiff-haired people can stand anything. 
Possibly a good rule for any musician would be, 
as soon as he finds his hair falling, that he should 
cease playing for others. 





Dae PUD Bice ccscicscseses A. MOAdle. ..cccececercees Harper's Magazin® 

Fog may form in at least three different ways. 
First where the air is cooled by rapid radiation ; 
second, where the cooling results from a mixture 
of different air currents; and third, where a cool- 
ing has been caused by an uplifting of the air. The 
first is the most common cause of fog formation. 
Radiation fog is generally formed over surfaces 
nearly level, when warm air comes in contact with 
cold ground. Sea fogs occur when there is a 
marked difference between the temperatures of the 
water and air, or when two water currents of dif- 
ferent temperatures are contiguous. Coast fogs are 
formed when inflowing moist air from the sea 
passes over a chilled land, but more generally are 
formed at sea during the prevalence of some great 
area of high pressure, or “anti-cyclone,” as it is 
technically known, and then are carried inland, dis- 
solving as they go. It must be remembered that 
the atmosphere is something like a great gaseous 
sponge. Compression and expansion are con- 
stantly going on, with resulting cloudy and clear 
skies and different temperatures for various layers. 
Some of the inversions of temperature found with 
the anti-cyclonic conditions illustrate this excel- 
lently. At such times we find that at the foot of a 
large hill or mountain it is colder than at the top. 
The air is often twenty or thirty degrees warmer on 
the summits than in the valleys. Our great fog- 
banks and the fogs which remain for days are due 
to such temperature inversions. On the Pacific 
coast it is easy to trace the relation between the 
movement of the “high” area and the fog. Pro- 
fessor Davis tells of somewhat similar conditions in 
December, 1879, when the lowlands of Europe 
were shrouded in fog for most of the month, while 
in the mountains it was clear and mild, and over 
twenty degrees warmer than below. The low coun- 
tries were lost beneath the sea of fog, and the hills 
piercing through were like islands in their isola- 
tion. Fruit-growers are familiar with these tem- 
perature inversions and the fogs which sometimes 
accompany them. Fruit and vegetables in the val- 
leys are frost-bitten, while on the hillsides they 


escape. 
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Nature provides in the blanket of fog a means 
of preventing the extreme low temperatures which 
would otherwise result. More than a century ago 
Thomas Jefferson, who appears to have been the 
first to notice these peculiarities of frost, wrote: “I 
have known frosts so severe as to kill the hickory 
trees around about Monticello, and yet not injure 
the tender fruit blossoms then in bloom on the top 
and higher parts of the mountain, and in the course 
of forty years during which it has been settled there 
have been but two instances of a general loss of 
fruit on it, while in the circumjacent country the 
fruit has escaped but twice in the last seven years.” 

In California last year a large amount of fruit 
was saved by following certain ‘“fog-building” 
methods. Mr. W. H. Hammon, of the United 
States Weather Bureau, pointed out to the fruit- 
growers the five essential ways of preventing frost: 
First, by diminishing the radiation; second, by in- 
creasing the moisture in the air and raising the dew- 
point; third, by adding heat to the air; fourth, by 
removing the cold air—actually draining it off; and 
fifth, by mixing the air and removing the cold air 
from the ground. Smudge fires are based upon the 
first method, and are fairly effective; but the great 
improvement consists in the introduction of large 
amounts of moisture in the vaporous state. When 
this vapor condenses, or, in other words, when the 
fog forms, an enormous amount of heat is given 
off, generally at the very height at which it is most 
needed. Fog and frost both occur when the skies 
are clear and little or no air is stirring. A strong 
wind so thoroughly mixes the air that there is little 
chance for cold dry air to settle in the hollows and 
low places. Fog, then, as the natural preventive 
of frost, may be a blessing to the orchardist; but 
there are others, particularly travelers, to whom 
the fog can be but a source of annoyance and dan- 
ger. For example, on December 17 and 18, 1895, 
an area of high pressure lay off the Middle Atlantic 
coast. At New York such a dense fog prevailed 
over the rivers and bay that the Sound steamers 
did not attempt to pass through Hell Gate, and the 
ocean steamships were all detained below Quar- 
antine. Of course, there were numerous accidents. 





Emotional Effect of Colors.......ccccccccccsccccsccccccceces New York Herald 

The investigation of the emotional effect of vari- 
ous colors upon mankind opens a rich harvest 
field. But so far there have been but few reapers 
and gleaners to cut and gather the crop. Dr. Will- 
iam S. Wadsworth, assistant professor of physi- 
ology in the University of Pennsylvania, and 
brother of the Rev. Charles Wadsworth, of Phila- 
delphia, has been for months pursuing the study 
of colors in one of Professor Reichert’s laboratories. 
Dr. Wadsworth had previously assisted Schiff at 
Geneva, Holmgren at Upsala, Hering at Leipsic, 
and Royce at Harvard, so that he is admirably 
equipped for making precise scientific examina- 
tions and records. Nearly all cultivated people are 
lovers of fine music, and at once appreciate the dif- 
ferent emotional effects produced by the squeak 
of a bagpipe march and by the dreamy and sooth- 
ing cadences of Schubert’s Serenade. Certain 
combinations of sound drive men to battle and 
others lull them into absolute content and peace. 
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But probably it has rarely occurred to even the 
most thoughtful that one’s eyes are more amenable 
to the harmonies and discords of colors than are 
the ears to the restfulness or restlessness engen- 
dered by soft or harsh sounds. 

The worst form of torture which the “purple 
East” has ever devised has been that by color. The 
twelfth grade of initiation into the Buddhist mys- 
teries—the perfection of “astral” education, so 
graphically described by A. Conan Doyle in The 
Mystery of Cloomber—is the so-called “color test.” 
The neophytes are ushered into an extensive and 
lofty room, and at a given signal the whole sur- 
rounding space is flooded with an excruciating tint 
of purple light. It is reported by reliable witnesses 
that not more than three-quarters of those thus 
penned in are alive at the end of several hours, and 
that all the survivors are more or less frenzied. 
When one is thoroughly exhausted the eyes are in- 
variably bloodshot. It may not be known that tlie 
readiest and quickest relief for this physiological 
condition is to bathe the eyes with green. Either 
go out into the rich greens of the wood and field, 
or, if that be impossible, permit the eyes to rest 
untrammeled upon some extensive green-colored 
surface. 

I spent several hours with Dr. Wadsworth in his 
laboratory some ten days ago, and was curious to 
test his positive statements, so I sat in a chair and 
he gave me a little bottle of purple liquid and told 
me to hold it up to the light and keep my eyes fixed 
on it. First it fascinated me, then it dazed me, then 
it irritated me, then it harried me. I could stand 
it no longer. 

He carefully selected a phial filled with a particu- 
lar shade of green, and handed it to me with the 
same instructions. Scarcely had I held it up be- 
fore a nervous spasm passed through me from head 
to foot—a regular cold chill. He laughed and said: 
“Oh, it gives you a spasm, too. Well, I have 
touched your keynote.” Blue glass is tuned to blue 
vibrations. Strike a certain note on the piano and 
your dog howls; strike another and a wine glass 
standing upon the table is shattered; strike still 
another and the gas flares up. This quality of be- 
ing naturally sympathetic with certain vibrations 
is common in physics. The physics of me was 
touched by and vibrated to the green light coming 
through the phial. Dr. Wadsworth has a new form 
of apparatus to test physically and exactly the emo- 
tional effects of various colors. A man sits at a 
table and presses down a key topping a powerful 
steel spring. He is told to keep it pressed down 
hard. So long as his attention is not diverted he 
does so, and a little wooden finger, connected with 
the key by wire and resting lightly on a revolving 
blackened cylinder, draws an almost straight line 
as this cylinder is revolved. But when a transmit- 
ted purple light floods through an aperture close 
to the man’s face his attention is so much diverted 
from the key that the little finger scratches a line 
of angry, toppling waves on the cylinder. Purple 
is turned off and scarlet is turned on. The waves 
are not so stormy, but still quite accentuated. Next 
comes yellow, and so on. The height of the 
wave-line on the cylinder designates equivalent of 
emotion. 


JASMIN, THE BARBER POET* 





Jasmin, the “Barber Poet” of Agen in southern 
France, the “last of the troubadours,” as he has been 
called, gives us in his Souvenirs, written in the 
Provencal dialect, some strange instances of the 
power of poetry over the hearts of gentle and 
simple, and of the way in which the poet’s songs 
may return to him in blessing. 

When the poet was fourteen years old he went, in 
his first new shoes, to a rustic merry-making, at 
Easter time, in the neighborhood. An old soldier, 
poor, but with an air of nobility about him, had 
spread out a box of books for sale under the shadow 
of a tree, among them a number of fairy stories, 
Prince Charming, Cinderella, and others. The fever 
for such tales was then on the young poet, and he 
left all the attractions of the fair to pore over the 
books. One in particular excited his envy, but he 
had spent all his money and had not the three sous 
which the old soldier demanded. He was about bid- 
ding a sad farewell to his new-found treasure, when 
of a sudden a gust of wind came up, like lightning, 
and scattered all the books hither and thither. The 
other boys laughed, but young Jasmin, in compas- 
sion for the old soldier, gathered up the scattered 
treasures, and they were quickly packed away 
again in their box. All except one, the story of 
Goldilocks, the coveted volume, had blown behind 
a hedge, and there the boy had caught a hurried 
sight of it and thought he could read it unseen and 
then return it to its owner as though but just found. 
In a fever of excitement he sought it out where it 
lay and read it twice, almost without drawing 
breath. When he came to return it, however, it 
was already too late. The old soldier had gone. He 
was so poor, too, poorer even than his would-be- 
client, and he had been robbed of his best fairy tale! 

Ten years afterward he wrote his first song. He 
had heard a young girl lamenting over the grave of 
her mother, and her language was so true and so 
full of grief that he himself was moved to tears, and 
he saw that his native patois had words which, 
simple and homely as they were, could yet utter the 
heart’s sorrow, and he wrote his song with the re- 
frain, “Me cal mouri! me cal mouri!” 

Plus de bonheur, ey perdut moun amigo, 
Me cal mouri! me cal mouri! 

(No more happiness for me; I have lost my friend. 

for me, too, to die! ’tis for me, too, to die!) 


One Sunday, after the harvest, the poet was sit- 
ting on a bench, tired of wandering through the 
forest, when an old minstrel, surrounded with chil- 
dren, began to call the people to him by commenc- 
ing to play and by announcing some new songs. 
No one stopped to listen though he sang well. Jas- 
min, full of sympathy as usual, got up from his 
seat, and with a smile, feeling himself one at heart 
with the minstrel, advanced to help make a circle 
about him. Suddenly he saw that the singer was no 
other than the old soldier, the bookseller of the fair. 
The time had come to repay him, principal and in- 
terest, for the lost book. Jasmin drew out a piece 


’Tis 


*From an article signed J. A. E. in the Rochester Post- 
Express. 


of twenty sous from his pocket and threw it down 
before the singer’s eyes; but he, with a salute and 
an air of grace, offered his benefactor in return five 
sheets of songs. When the poet made a sign of 
refusal, he said, becoming serious, “Monsieur, you 
are mistaken. I do not ask for charity.” The poet, 
taking the songs, noticed then that the soldier, 
though older, was no longer so poor in appearance 
as before. He had a little horse and a little cart, 
and bundles of songs nicely tied up, and his musi- 
cal instrument was a handsome one. Noticing Jas- 
min’s face shining with pleasure and astonishment, 
he told him how for ten years he had had to travel 
a weary road, selling rings and story books and 
songs, and with his hunger never satisfied. Four 
months before, however, a young girl had taught 
him a new song—so fresh and sweet that some 
angel must, he thought, have sent it on its course 
to draw him out of his misery. As no one claimed 
it he had made it his own; and since he had begun 
to sing it his purse had jingled with money. He 
could hardly get copies enough to sell, and people 
would borrow money in order to buy it. He owed 
everything to it—his cloak, his musical instrument, 
his little horse, his new cart. “Stop,” he said, “the 
crowd is scattering. I am going to sing it now for 
the first time here, and you shall see how it lays a 
spell upon them.” Then, while the poet stood silent 
in curiosity, the old minstrel sang, with voice a lit- 
tle tremulous, the couplet: 


Sey mal-hurous! ey perdut moun amigo! 
Me cal mouri! me cal mouri! 
(Misfortune is mine; I have lost my friend. 
too, to die! ‘tis for me, too, to die !) 


’Tis for me 


It was the poet’s own song, the first spark from 
his own hearth, which, in setting other hearts on 
fire, had rescued the old soldier from his misery, 
and had brought him, as he went from street to 
street, money in waves, in return for the three- 
penny story book of which the boy had deprived 
him. The poet was all pleasure in the thought that 
he who had suffered so much in his childhood 
should by a few graceful words have been able to- 
secure the happines of a man and of so old a man. 
His eyes grew wet with tears. Meanwhile the old 
minstrel went on singing and the crowd kept in- 
creasing till there was no longer any room. And 
in the flame which began to enkindle all hearts, in 
the silver which rained in, and the constant singing 
of the song—it was like a fever. For four hours 
it lasted, and even at the end ladies and peasants, 
the common people, gentlemen, children, all, in 
fact, whenever the refrain came round, joined in 
the singing. For the poet it was a picture of pleas- 
ure and triumph, yet one in which the heart had 
even more part than the mind, in the thought of the 
old singer and his changed fortune. The poet kept 
his secret, but when he went home at night under a 
starry sky, thinking on the story book which he 
had so coveted, and on the old soldier, all along his 
way the wind sweet as honey seemed to chant in his 
ear that his song had well acquitted him of his old 
debt. 








A LEGEND OF THE ATLANTIC’ 





Those American travelers who linger with de- 
light among the narrow lanes and picturesque, 
overhanging roofs of Honfleur, do not know what 
a strange tragedy took place on a voyage which 
began in that quaint old port three centuries and a 
half ago. 

Three tall ships sailed from Honfleur on August 
22, 1541, and on one of them, La Grande Hermine 
—so-called to distinguish it from a smaller boat of 
that name, which had previously sailed with Cartier 
—were the Sieur de Roberval, his niece, and her 
“gouvernante.” She also had with her a Huguenot 
nurse, who had been with her from a child, and 
cared for her devotedly. Roberval naturally took 
with him, for future needs, the best shipbuilder of 
St. Malo, Etienne Gossel:n. The voyage was long, 
and there is reason to think that the Sieur de Rober- 
val was not a good sailor, while as to the “gouver- 
nante,” she may have been as helpless as the sea- 
sick chaperon of yachting excursions, Like them, 
she suffered the most important events to pass un- 
observed, and it was not till too late that she dis- 
covered, what more censorious old ladies on board 
had already seen, that her young charge lingered 
too often and too long on the quarter-deck when 
Etienne Gosselin was planning ships for the uncle. 
When she found it out she was roused to just in- 
dignation ; but being, after all, but a kindly dowa- 
ger, with a heart softened by much reading of the 
interminable tales of Madame de Scudéry, she only 
remonstrated with Marguerite, wept over her little 
romance, and threatened to break the sad news to 
the Sieur de Roberval, yet never did so. Other 
ladies were less considerate; it all broke suddenly 
upon the angry uncle; the youth was put in irons, 
and threatened with flogging, and forbidden to ap- 
proach the quarter-deck again. But love laughs at 
locksmiths; Gosselin was relieved of his irons in a 
day or two because he could not be spared from his 
work in designing the forthcoming ship, and as 
both he and Marguerite were of a tolerably deter- 
mined nature, they invoked, through the old nurse, 
the aid of a Huguenot minister on board, who had 
before sailed with Cartier to take charge of the souls 
of some Protestant vagabonds on the ship, and who 
was now making a second trip for the same reason. 
That night, after dark, he joined the lovers in mar- 
riage ; within twenty-four hours Roberval had heard 
of it, and had vowed a vengeance quick and sure. 


*A condensed selection from the Tales of the Enchanted 
Islands of the Atlantic, by Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. The Macmillan Co. The author says in his intro- 
duction: There are groups of islands scattered over the 
tropical ocean, especially, to which might well be given 
Herman Melville’s name, “Las Encantadas,” the En- 
chanted Islands. These islands, usually volcanic, have 
no vegetation but cactuses or wiry bushes with strange 
names; no inhabitants but insects and reptiles—lizards, 
spiders, snakes,—with vast tortoises which seem of im- 
memorial age, and are coated with seaweed and the slime 
of the ocean. Once set foot on such an island and you 


begin at once to understand the legends of enchantment 
which ages have collected around such spots. 





The next morning, under his orders, the vessel 
lay to under the lee of a rocky island, then known 
to the sailors as “l’Isle des Demons” from the fierce 


winds that raged round it. There was no house 
there, no living person, no tradition of any; only 
rocks, sand, and deep forests. With dismay, the 
ship’s company heard that it was the firm purpose 
of Roberval to/put the offending bride on shore, 
giving her only the old nurse for company, and 
there to leave her with provisions for three months, 
trusting to some other vessel to take the exiled 
woman away within that time. The very ladies 
whose love of scandal had first revealed to him the 
alleged familiarities, now besought him with many 
tears to abandon the thought of a doom so terrible. 
Vainly Madame de Noailles implored mercy for the 
young girl from a penalty such as was never im- 
posed in any of Madame de Scudéry’s romances ; 
vainly the Huguenot minister and the Catholic 
chaplain, who had fought steadily on questions of 
doctrine during the whole voyage, now united in 
appeals for pardon. At least they implored him 
to let the offenders have a man-servant or two with 
them to protect them against wild beasts or bucca- 
neers. He utterly refused until, at last wearied out, 
his wild nature yielded to one of those sudden im- 
pulses which were wont to sweep over it, and he 
exclaimed: “Is it that they need a man-servant, 
then? Let this insolent caitiff, Gosselin, be relieved 
of his irons and sent on shore. Let him be my 
niece’s servant, or, since a Huguenot marriage is as 
good as any in the presence of bears and bucca- 
neers, let her call the hound her husband, if she 
likes. I have done with her, and the race from 
which she came disowns her forever.” 

Thus it was done. Etienne was released from his 
chains and sent on shore. An arquebus and ammu- 
nition were given him, and resisting the impulse to 
send his first shot through the heart of his tyrant, 
he landed, and the last glimpse seen of the group 
as the Grande Hermine sailed away, was the figure 
of Marguerite sobbing on his shoulder, and of the 
unhappy nurse, now somewhat plethoric, and cer- 
tainly not the person to be selected as a pioneer, sit- 
ting upon a rock, weeping profusely. The ship’s 
sails filled, the angry Roberval never looked back 
on his deserted niece, and the night closed down 
upon the lonely Isle of Demons, now newly occu- 
pied by three unexpected settlers, two of whom at 
least were happy in each other. 

A few boxes of biscuits, a few bottles of wine, 
had been put on shore with them, enough to feed 
them for a few weeks. They had brought flint and 
steel to strike fire, and some ammunition. The 
chief penalty of the crime did not lie, after all, in 
the cold and the starvation and the wild beasts, and 
the possible visits of pirates; it lay in the fact that 
it was the Island of Demons, where they were to 
be left; and in that superstitious age this meant 
everything that was terrible. For the first few 
nights of their stay they fancied that they heard 
superhuman voices in every wind that blew, every 
branch that creaked against another branch; and 





























they heard, at any rate, more substantial sounds 
from the nightly wolves or from the bears which 
ice-floes had floated to that northern isle. They 
watched Roberval sail away, he rejoicing, as the old 
legend of Thevet says, at having punished them 
without soiling his hands with their blood (“Ioueux 
de les auior puniz sans se souiller les mains en leurs 
sang”). They built as best they could a hut of 
boughs, and strewed beds of leaves, until they had 
killed wild beasts enough to prepare their skins. 
Their store of hard bread lasted them but a little 
while, but there were fruits around them, and there 
was fresh water near by. “Yet it was terrible,” says 
Thevet’s old narrative, “to hear the frightful sounds 
which the evil spirits made around them, and how 
they tried to break down their abode, and showed 
themselves in various forms of frightful animals; 
yet at last, conquered by the constancy and perse- 
verance of these repentant Chirstians, the tormen- 
tors afflicted or disquieted them no more, save that 
often in the night they heard cries so loud that it 
seemed as if more than five thousand men were as- 
sembled together” (“plus de cent mil homes qui 
fussent ensemble”). 

So passed many months of desolation, and alas! 
the husband was the first to yield. Daily he climbed 
the rocks to look for vessels; each night he de- 
scended sadder and sadder; he waked while the 
others slept. Feeling that it was he who had 
brought distress upon the rest, he concealed his de- 
pression, but it soon was past concealing; he only 
redoubled his care and watching as his wife grew 
the stronger of the two; and he faded slowly away 
and died. His wife had nothing to sustain her 
spirits except the approach of maternity—she 
would live for her child. When the child was born 
and baptized in the name of the Holy Church, 
though without the Church’s full ceremonies, 
Marguerite felt the strength of motherhood; be- 
came a better huntress, a better provider. A new 
sorrow came; in the sixteenth or seventeenth 
month of her stay the old nurse died also, and not 
long after the baby followed. Marguerite now 
seemed to herself deserted, even by heaven itself; 
she was alone in that northern island without com- 
radeship; her husband, child and nurse gone; de- 
pendent for very food on the rapidly diminishing 
supply of ammunition. Her head swam. For 
months she saw visions constantly, which only 
strenuous prayer banished, and only the acquired 
habit of the chase enabled her, almost mechanically, 
to secure meat to support life. Fortunately, those 
especial sights and sounds of demons which had 
haunted her imagination during the first days and 
nights on the island, did not recur; but the wild 
beasts gathered round her the more when there was 
only one gun to alarm them; and she once shot 
three bears in a day—one a white bear, of which 
she secured the skin. 

What imagination can depict the terrors of those 
lonely days and still lonelier nights? Most persons 
left as solitary tenants of an island have dwelt, like 
Alexander Selkirk, in regions nearer the tropics, 
where there was at least a softened air, a fertile soil, 
and the Southern Cross above their heads; but to 
be solitary in a prolonged winter, to be alone with 
the Northern Lights—this offered peculiar terrors. 
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To be ice-bound, to hear the wolves in their long 
and dreary howl, to protect the very graves of her 
beloved from being dug up, to watch the floating 
icebergs, not knowing what new and savage visitor 
might be borne by them to the island — what a 
complication of terror and dismay was this for 
Marguerite! 

For two years and five months in all she dwelt 
upon the Isle of Demons, the last year wholly alone. 
Then, as she stood upon the shore, some Breton 
fishing-smacks, seeking codfish, came in sight. 
Making signals with fire and calling for aid, she 
drew them nearer; but she was now dressed in furs 
only, and seemed to them but one of the fancied 
demons of the island. Beating up slowly and watch- * 
fully toward the shore, they came within hearing of 
her voice, and she told her dreary tale. At last they 
took her in charge, and bore her back to France 
with the bearskins she had prepared; and taking 
refuge in the village of Nautron, in a remote prov- 
ince (Perigord), where she could escape the wrath 
of Roberval,-she told her story to Thevet, the ex- 
plorer, to the Princess Marguerite of Navarre (sis- 
ter of Francis I.), and to others. Thevet tells it in 
his Cosmographie, and Marguerite of Navarre in 
her “Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles.” 

She told Thevet that after the first two months 
the demons came to her no more, until she was left 
wholly alone; then they renewed their visits, but 
not continuously, and she felt less fear. Thevet also 
records of her this touching confession, that when 
the time came for her to embark, in the Breton ship 
for home, there came over her a strong impulse to 
refuse the embarkation, but rather to die in that 
solitary place, as her husband, her child, and her 
servant had already died. This profound touch of 
human nature does more than anything else to con- 
firm the tale as substantially true. Certain it is that 
the lonely island which appeared so long on the old 
maps as the Isle of Demons (“l’Isola de Demoni’’) 
appears differently in later ones as the Lady’s Isl- 
and (“I’Isle de la Demoiselle”). 

The Princess Marguerite of Navarre, who died 
in 1549, seems also to have known her namesake at 
her retreat in Perigord, gives some variations from 
Thevet’s story, and describes-her as having been 
put on shore with her husband because of frauds 
which he had practiced on Roberval; nor does she 
speak of the nurse or of the child. But she gives 
a similar description of Marguerite’s stay on the 
island after his death, and says, that although she 
lived what might seem a bestial life as to her body, 
it was a life wholly angelic as regarded her soul 
(“ainsi vivant, quant au corps, de vie bestiale, et 
quant a l’esprit, de vie angelicque”). She had, the 
princess also says, a mind cheerful and content, in 
a body emaciated and half dead. She was afterward 
received with great honor in France, according to 
the princess, and was encouraged to establish a 
school for little children, where she taught reading 
and writing to the daughters of high-born families. 
“And by this honest industry,” says the princess, 
“she supported herself during the remainder of her 
life, having no other wish than to exhort every one 
to love and confidence toward God, offering them 
as an example, the great pity which He had shown 
for her.” 
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I I IIR iin dino sake sceivevevcsesienceessese New York Tribune 


Mr. John Elderkin said in an interview: 

“Tt is now over twenty-five years since Donnelly, 
Lloyd & Co., of Chicago, began the reprinting of 
standard novels in cheap paper quartos under the 
name of The Lakeside Library, in order to fill in 
the time in dull seasons, when their presses were 
unoccupied by commercial printing, which was the 
business carried on by the firm. It was fully a year 
before this enterprise attracted any attention, al- 
though the circulation of novels in this cheap form 
was constantly increasing and the New York people 
were growing restive at the probable results. I re- 
member riding uptown in the street car with J. W. 
Harper, Jr., a noble man, who was at that time the 
head of the firm of Harper & Bros., and urging him 
to protect his library of select novels by beginning 
their reissue at once in similar form. Mr. Harper 
did not realize fully at that time the gravity of the 
situation, and it was not until after the Seaside 
Library had achieved a great success that the Har- 
pers entered the field with their Franklin Square 
Library. ° 

“The magnitude of the issue in cheap form of the 
standard novels is not realized by the publishers of 
books in good bindings, or by the public generally. 
In the Seaside Library alone there was half a mil- 
lion copies sold of every one of Dickens’ books dur- 
ing the first five years of their publication in that 
form. The novels of Sir Walter Scott, Amelia B. 
Edwards, Mrs. Henry Wood, Ouida, William M. 
Thackeray, Fenimore Cooper, W. Clark Russell, 
and all the popular novelists who have come on the 
stage since, have enjoyed an enormous popularity 
through the facility and cheapness of manufacture 
and the low rate of postage, not to speak of the 
competition among publishers, which have com- 
bined to send their works over the country in al- 
most incredible quantities, bringing them within the 
reach of rich and poor. Later have come the ten- 
cent magazines, which have had such great success, 
and which are a direct offshoot of the cheap library 
serials. 

“T believe that the habit of reading and the num- 
ber of readers of books in this country have been 
increased manyfold by this good literature issued in 
cheap form. Now everybody reads books, and not 
even the daily newspapers, with their war extras and 
all the stimulating attractions of pictures and col- 
ored inks and blanket sheets, are able to counteract 
the strong desire on the part of the public for good 
fiction, which continues to sell in rather better form 
of paper and binding in enormous quantities. I 
think we have the greatest reading public in 
America which has ever existed in the history of the 
world, and that the taste of this public is improv- 
ing, and demands a higher quality of literary work 
and illustration. In the old library serials it was 


the really good novels that had the largest sale. 
“That the better class of books has decreased the 
demand for all the class of literature which was for- 
merly published in the dime novel series and in the 
weekly story papers is well known to all publishers 


of such matter. 


The dime novel business has abso- 


lutely passed out of existence. All the cheap weekly 
papers that have not materially changed their form 
and improved their literary contents and their illus- 
trations have lost greatly in circulation. I could 
name a dozen authors who supplied the weekly 
press with the popular serials whose names were 
known from one end of the country to the other 
who are now almost forgotten, and who have left 
no successors. Some of these writers had incomes 
of $10,000 a year. I once offered the late Mrs. May 
Agnes Fleming $75,000 for ten stories, which of- 
fer was declined. There is no such demand for 
stories by writers of Mrs. Fleming’s quality as 
would justify any publisher of a cheap weekly paper 
in paying more than $500 for a serial by one of 
them. The indications of the improvement in the 
taste of the public in reading matter crop out on 
every side, and, prices being equal, the majority 
of readers will take the better book. My expe- 
rience of twenty-five years as an editor justifies me 
in saying that the average quality of literary matter 
offered in the weekly papers is higher, showing that 
literary cultivation of aspirants has improved, and 
that the average intelligence and faculty of writing 
are advancing. 

“T believe that books and libraries in this country 
are to enjoy still greater appreciation, and that we 
have been sowing seed in the last twenty-five years 
which will give to our publishers during the twen- 
tieth century an immensely remunerative business.” 





FE Sccictrorenetcddoakdenccedcibeied The London Academy 

The question whether books should be issued cut 
or uncut by the publisher is being debated with 
warmth, not to say acrimony, in various quarters. 
A representative of the Academy has sought and 
obtained interviews with a leading publisher, a busy 
reviewer, a strong-minded reader, and a London 
bookseller. Here are the results: 

A Publisher: “Well,” he said, “personally I pre- 
fer my books uncut. That is because I like cutting 
them.” 

“You do!” 

“Many people do.” 

“But impersonally: 

“Impersonally, I think that novels should be is- 
sued with cut pages.” 

“Do you issue them cut?” 

“No.” 

“Then your testimony seems weak. But why 
cut novels?” 

“Because people want to read a novel quickly and 
throw it aside. Oh, novels should be cut! Scientific 
works and every book of reference should also be 
cut, because if left to the paper-knife these books 
cannot be manipulated easily when a reference is 
wanted.” 

“T am told that a publisher cannot issue a book 
cut except at a serious extra cost.” 

“The extra cost is not serious. But the risk to 
the book’s appearance is serious. The guillotine, 
with which the cutting is done, is a fascinating in- 
strument, and the binder who knows where to stop 
is rare. Still, novels ought to be cut.” 


” 
































“But you don’t cut them?” 

“in?” 

A Reviewer: “This ‘cutting’ controversy—do 
you think that books should be issued with cut 
pages?” 

“Yes.” 

“How do you cut books?” 

“With railway tickets, and with the edge of my 
hand.” 

“Do you never use a paper-knife?”’ 

“Oh, no.” 

“What do you think publishers should do?” 

“They should cut their books. A book is not fin- 
ished until it’s cut. Why should I co-operate in its 
production? I would rather cut a publisher than 
a book, any day.” 

A Reader: “You read a great many books—how 
do you like cutting them?” 

“My dear sir, there is no after-joy to compare 
with it. The explorer hewing his way through the 
forest primeval has no rarer exultation.” 

“Oh, come!” 

“Well, perhaps, that’s a little strong. But who 
would buy a cut Pater? Belles-lettres must be un- 
cut. All books printed on hand-made paper, all 
poetry, all essays should be uncut. Let Hall Caine 
be shorne if you will, but I must carve my own 
way through Norman Gale.” 

“Do you like novels to be uncut?” 

“Ah, I discriminate—I discriminate. Meredith! 
—yes; but the herd! Henry James !—yes; but 
the herd! e 

“T understand.” 

A Bookseller: “Do your customers like their 
books cut?” 

“No, not as a rule. I do a large business with 
the ‘book-loving’ class; and my customers resent 
cut pages.” 

“Even in novels?” 

“Well—in some novels. Here is a case in point. 
Mr. Kipling’s Day’s Work is the first of his books 
to be issued with cut pages and a gilt top. What is 
the result? My customers complain.” 

“Complain?” 

“Complain. Only yesterday a man brought back 
his copy. ‘Mr. ” he said, in a tone of injury, 
‘you have sent me a horrible cut copy of Kipling’s 
book. I prefer to cut my own books.’ Another 
man has written to the same effect. Of course, I 
don’t deny that the average novel-reader who wants 
the average novel in a hurry likes cut pages. Kip- 
ling is regarded as a classic. He should not be 
cut.” 

“And books of poetry, belles-lettres, &c.?” 

“Oh, they should never be cut.” 

“It has been said that if books were issued with 
cut pages people would handle them and dip into 
them, and spend half-hours reading them without 
buying. Would you urge that as one of your argu- 
ments against issuing books with cut pages?” 

“No. That does not weigh with me, for it is my 
fixed principle to confer on everyone the freedom 
of my shop. I like men to drop in here in their 
luncheon hour, browse around the shelves, warm 
themselves at the stove, and go out without buy- 


ing.” 
“Well, to sum up?” 
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“To sum up, I should say: let publishers issue 
novels with cut pages, but let them leave belles- 
lettres to be cut by the book-lover.” 





NE 10 FOND 5 ics sccedevitcsssinenismscskadoeie Book Notes 

When that smart little periodical, The Philistine, 
made its appearance in June 1895, it was generally 
supposed to be a “take off” on the various freak 
magazines originated by the Chap Book, then a 
year old. And the impudent youngster did scoff 
and chaff—brightly, tersely. Now the Chap Book, 
or as The Philistine nicknamed it, the “Chip 
Munk,” and all its followers were certainly out of 
the ordinary. They had broken loose from con- 
vention and tradition in style, thought and form— 
how else then could the meaning of the name of 
The Philistine have been interpreted than as an 
open confession that this little warrior wanted to be 
considered as one of the old ones, conservative, 
opposed to freedom of thought, and modernity of 
ideas? For that is what was generally called in a 
sneering way “Philistinism” by the unconventional, 
“modern” ones, just as the frolic-and-freedom-lov- 
ing German student calls the staid, early-hours- 
keeping burgher contemptuously a Philister. To 
wit: 

International Encyclopedia: “The Ancient Phil- 
istines—The enemies of the children of the light.” 

Leslie Stephen: ‘“Philistine—A term of con- 
tempt applied by prigs to the rest of their species.” 

Augustine Birrell (in Res Judicate): “By a 
Philistine I suppose we must understand someone 
who lives and moves and has his being in the realm 
of ordinary stock conventional ideas.” 

Standard Dictionary: “Philistine—An ignorant 
or prejudiced person. 

“Philistine—One of a civilized and warlike race, 
supposed to have come from either Crete or Egypt, 
that disputed the possessions of southwestern 
Canaan with the Israelites for several centuries. 

“Philistine—A blind adherent to conventional 
ideas; an ignorant and narrow-minded person, es- 
pecially one given to money making; one devoid of 
culture.” 

Mathew Arnold (in his essay on Heinrich 
Heine): ‘“Philistinism!—We have not the expres- 
sion in English. Perhaps we have not the word 
because we have so much of the thing. At Soli, 1 
imagine, they did not talk of solecisms; and here, 
at the very headquarters of Goliath, nobody talks of 
Philistinism. The French have adopted the term 
‘epicier’ (grocer), to designate the sort of being 
whom the Germans designate by the term Philis- 
tine; but the French term — besides that it 
casts a slur upon a respectable class, composed of 
living and susceptible members, while the original 
Philistines are dead and buried long ago—is really, 
I think, in itself much less apt and expressive than 
the German term. Efforts have been made to ob- 
tain in English some term equivalent to Philister or 
‘epicier’; Mr. Carlyle has made several such ef- 
forts: ‘Respectability with its thousand gigs,’ he 
says; well, the occupant of every one of these gigs 
is, Mr. Carlyle means, a Philistine. However, the 
word respectable is far too valuable a word to be 
thus perverted from its proper meaning ; if the Eng- 
lish are ever to have a word for the thing we are 
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speaking of—and so prodigious are the changes 
which the modern spirit is introducing, that even 
we English shall perhaps one day come to want 
such a word—I think we had much better take the 
term Philistine itself. 

“Philistine must have originally meant, in the 
minds of those who invented the nickname, a 
strong, dogged, unenlightened opponent of the 
chosen people, of the children of the light. The 
party of change, the would-be remodelers of the 
old traditional European order, the invokers of 
reason against custom, the representatives of the 
modern spirit in every sphere where it is applicable, 
regarded themselves, with the robust self-confi- 
dence natural to reformers, as a chosen people, as 
children of the light. They regarded their ad- 
versaries as humdrum people, yet very strong. 

Then in the face of all these weighty authorities, 
came that new “Periodical of Protest,” calling 
itself frankly a Philistine—but lo, and behold! 
proved to be anything else but “ignorant,” “preju- 
diced,” “an enemy of the light,” “a prig,” or what- 
ever we were accustomed to see in the meaning of 
the term. A sparkling, witty, fearless, clever ex- 
ponent of modern thought, original ideas, literary 
truth in direct opposition to worn out, sleepy con- 
ventionalism and rigid forms! 

“In literature he is a Philistine who seeks to ex- 
press his personality in his own way. A true Phil- 
istine is one who brooks no let or hindrance from 
the tipstaffs of letters, who are only intent on crys- 
tallizing a life and language that are as yet very im- 
perfect. These men strive hard to reduce all life 
to a geometrical theorem and its manifestations 
to an algebraic formula. But fate is greater than 
a college professor, and so far its mysteries, having 
given the slip to all the creeds, are still at large. My 
individual hazard at truth is as legitimate as yours. 
The self-appointed beadles of letters demand that 
we shall neither smile nor sleep while their Pre- 
siding Elders drone, but we plead in the World’s 
Assize for the privilege of doing both. So in art 
we ask for the widest, freest and fullest liberty for 
Individuality—that’s all!” 

Here then is contradiction in optima forma. Mr. 
Hubbard and all his co-workers may truly call 
themselves “Philistines”—in the meaning explained 
by Mr. Hubbard in the paragraph quoted last—but 
to us it comes mighty hard; for the term “Philis- 
tine” will always have for us a contemptuous mean- 
ing of old fogishness, bigotry and frozen conven- 
tionalism and Mr. Hubbard “the Philistine,” with 
his fellow “immortals” are anything but that. 





Literary Inspiration...........++4+ SD. K. WANG... cvcccecceees Lippincott's 

The writer of fiction must exert a hypnotic effect. 
so to speak, upon the reader’s mind ; he must make 
the reader see and’ feel what he wills him to see and 
feel; and this achievement would be impossible if 
the novelist had not himself the strong, compelling 
power of imagination. 

It is that which gives him insight into other 
lives, and makes it possible for him to escape for 
a time from the bondage of the tyrannous I, and 
put himself in another’s place. Without that great 
force, he might copy, but he could never create; 
his characters would be as pale as superreflections, 
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and his narrative, howsoever he might describe and 
emphasize, would be as little vital as a price-list. 
The idea that an author needs inspiration is by 
some considered an antiquated supersition; yet 
the works of many well-meaning and assiduous 
writers prove that genius is something more than 
an infinite capacity for taking pains. It is not only 
industry, but inspired industry. The artist whose 
ability is all in his fingers may reach the acme of 
cleverness, but he can never be great. Every suc- 
cessful realistic novel—that is, every novel which 
impresses us by its warm fidelity to life—has be- 
hind it, as a motive power, imagination of the most 
vigorous kind, even though it may be one of the 
articles of the author’s literary creed to repudiate 
indignantly that shining quality. 


The Impartiality of Editors.......cccccecccececees Providence (R, 1.) Journal 

A favorite subject of the late George William 
Curtis in his charming Easy Chair papers was the 
absolute impartiality of editors. He was accus- 
tomed to assure the aspiring but unknown writer 
that one person’s contribution to a magazine had as 
good a chance of acceptance as another’s. A great 
name, of course, carried weight; but if John Smith 
wrote an essay or a poem as well as James Russell 
Lowell he would just as quickly have the pleasure 
of seeing his name in print. Putting the case thus, 
the assertion was doubtless true; but should it have 
been so put? It has not always happened, indeed, 
that transcendent genius has been recognized at 
once. Probably every great writer has had humiliat- 
ing experiences. If we admit, however, that genius 
is sure of a hearing, that does not really touch the 
case of the writer who complains of unfair treat- 
ment. For the comparison is not between genius 
known and genius unknown, between (let us say) 
George Eliot at the height of her fame and Mr. 
Hardy when he put forth his first book, but between 
writers of mere talent, one with whose name edi- 
tors are familiar, the other making a first attempt 
to secure a hearing. Is the contest in such a case 
a fair one? 

It is easy to see that absolute fairness is impos- 
sible. Good work creates an obligation, and an 
editor who did not act on that principle—at least 
within reasonable limits—would be unfit for his 
post. Any publication gathers about itself a cer- 
tain staff, not necessarily with definite positions, 
but regarded as its authors. Their names become 
known to the readers of the magazine, at any rate, 
and come to have a commercial value not to be 
ignored. Now this may be a literary “ring” or 
not; but its members certainly have a considerable 
advantage over other writers of small reputation or 
none. The question is whether the advantage is 
pushed to unfair lengths. A contributor to the 
Writer, discussing the matter, quotes a successful 
author as saying that every publication has its ring, 
and that “no outsider can get in unless he does 
work absolutely impossible for any of the ring to 
do.” This surely is a hard saying, and one that 
justifies the complaints of the unsuccessful. If it 
is true, then the customary editorial statement that 
all manuscripts receive due attention is a hollow 
mockery. Unfortunately, we are compelled to as- 
sume that it has at least a measure of truth. 


























A war article unique in subject, and which will 
perhaps be found more interesting than any other, 
is the first part of the personal narrative of an 
American spy in Spain, published in the November 
Cosmopolitan. For obvious reasons the writer ap- 
pears in the magazine, as he went on his travels, in- 
cognito. He was, it is said, the only secret military 
agent of the United States south of the Pyrenees, 
and for this slackness on the part of our govern- 
ment the editor of the Cosmopolitan, in a note ap- 
pended to the article, criticises it severely. 

The fortune encountered by the nameless adven- 
turer in falling in, on board the train, with just the 
personages whom it was in the interest of his mis- 
sion to meet, and the ease with which he, an obscure 
person, obtained an entrée into high official circles, 
were such that if his story were intended for fiction 
merely it would be set down as improbable. 

He traveled with the purloined passport of a 
friend of his, a German physician, the “braun” eyes 
of the latter being altered upon the document into 
“blau” ones. 

“Fortune proved singularly favorable, for she 
placed me at breakfast in the restaurant car of the 
Southern Express next a pleasant, good-looking, 
well-dressed young fellow, who was returning to 
Madrid from a visit to England—where he had evi- 
dently been staying at Oxford or Cambridge, for 
his accent and style were perfect, even to saying 
‘me’ for ‘I’ and ‘these kind.’ I was at Cambridge 
myself, but my own accent on this occasion was 
not that of the ‘ ’varsity’; I mixed my p’s and b’s 
and experienced a slight difficulty with the th. 

“At Valladolid a beardless youth of about twen- 
ty-one boarded the train and took a seat in the res- 
taurant, where most of the passengers preferred 
to sit. ‘‘“The son of General Weyler,’ my anony- 
mous friend remarked. My heart gave a leap. No 
person on earth could have so pleased me by his 
appearance, which, in this case, was as devoid of 
motive, and yet as important to the action of the 
piece, as the ‘deus ex machina’ of the ancient dra- 
matists. I had already’ decided to get acquainted 
in some way with the dreaded former Captain-Gen- 
eral of Cuba, who descending from Germans, would 
be more likely than others to receive a citizen of his 
ancestors’ country. Toward dinner-time my Bae- 
decker deeply interested me until the young officer 
took his place at one of the tables already set.’ In 
ten seconds I was seated beside him. The meal 
proceeded in silence. It was soon evident, how- 
ever, that his interest was aroused by my German 
guide-book, and that the Bismarckian ‘psycho- 
logical moment’ for action had arrived. As the 
lieutenant turned to look out of the window, I 
noiselessly pushed my cigarette case into such a 
situation that in resuming his normal position, his 
left arm struck the case and knocked it to the floor 
of the car. A thousand apologies on his part fol- 
lowed, and I graciously helped him out of his con- 
fusion by all the polite French at my command. It 
was human nature that he should endeavor to re- 
move the impression caused by his ‘awkwardness,’ 
and in less than five minutes I was informed that he 
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was First Lieutenant Fernando Weyler, and that he 
was enchanted to make my acquaintance, as his 
father—whose name he pronounced with something 
akin to awe—was of German extraction, and took 
the greatest interest in everything pertaining to the 
Fatherland, particularly the army. 

“Lieutenant Weyler was kind enough to call on 
me the next day, and to secure for me a particularly 
good seat at the bull-fight that afternoon, it being 
Sunday. An adequate description of this brutal 
but interesting performance would take us too far 
from our subject. The strangest part of it to me 
was the high spirits of the large audience, although 
the awful certainty of Spain’s complete defeat was 
already forcing itself on the country. Of sorrow, 
despair or even apprehension I saw nothing. From 
the hour I entered Spain until the hour I left it, I 
did not observe a single excited group in a café or 
in the street discussing the war. 

“The first opportunity I had of becoming better 
acquainted with the man whose name was the ter- 
ror of Cuba and the execration of America, who was 
habitually represented by the cartoonists as wading 
through a sea of blood, Lieutenant-General Va- 
lerian Weyler, Marquis of Teneriffe, Senator of 
the Realm, was one evening after Lieutenant Wey- 
ler and his friend, Lieutenant Ruiz, of the Ministry 
of War, had dined with me at my hotel. After the 
meal, at which, as a good German, I gave them 
Riidesheimer to drink, we strolled over to a restau- 
rant in the Buen Retiro, where the general was sip- 
ping his after-dinner mocha with a number of 
friends, amongst them Colonel Escribano, of the 
general staff; Colonel Muinos, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ruiz, father of the lieutenant, who is, I 
believe, General Weyler’s private secretary. The 
general rose to greet me, and beside his own chair 
drew up another, on which I was obliged to seat 
myself before he would resume his place. The 
‘German professor’ was then presented to the other 
gentlemen, and the conversation immediately be- 
came general. Several preconceived notions of my ' 
own were speedily dispelled. The general’s plate 
did not reveal the remains of a Cuban baby-pie, his 
eyes did not flash red fire, he did not browbeat the 
company, his conversation was not a combination 
of curses and boasts, and he did not represent six 
feet of brass buttons, gold lace and epaulets. The 
General Weyler I found was a little man, about five 
feet seven in height, and not over one hundred and 
thirty-five pounds in weight, whose plain black 
civilian coat made him look even slighter. His 
voice is uncommonly soft for a Spaniard ; his man- 
ner quiet, unassuming and dignified, with a total 
absence of pose. His smile is decidedly winning, 
and his sense of humor keen. In spite of all this 
one sees at once that he is that which he professes 
exclusively to be—a soldier, self-contained, sparing 
of words, a trifle blunt, punctiliously polite. I 
found him quite the most charming, as well as most 
interesting, Spaniard whom I had encountered. His 
treatment of myself is an instance of his courtesy. 
Remember that I was an absolute nobody to him; 
I brought no recommendation to him except my 
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supposed nationality, and my expressed admira- 
tion; he could not hope even to get any return for 
his kindness. ‘You are a German gentleman,’ he 
answered once, when I mentioned this, ‘and the 
people of my ancestors’ country are dear to me.’ 

“Nearlyall the officers I met in Madridwere of the 
army, and they took no pains to conceal their con- 
tempt for the sister service. ‘Our navies,’ said one, 
‘have always been beaten.’ At the Escurial Lieu- 
tenant Weyler pointed at the tomb of Don Juan de 
Austria, and remarked sadly, ‘What a contrast to 
Cervera!’ On the other hand, these gentlemen have 
the greatest confidence in their own army. ‘The 
Spanish soldier,’ said General Weyler to me, ‘is the 
best in the world. He eats little and marches well.’ 
I refrain from quoting him on the subject of the re- 
cent Ministers of War poor Spain has been handi- 
capped with. For once he looked savage, and his 
prominent underlip was drawn in spasmodically. 
‘The best material in the world,’ he said, ‘is being 
wasted for lack of proper organization.’ 

“The acme of his kindness to the person who 
must unfortunately, from the nature of the case, be 
so often mentioned in this egotistical narrative, was 
his proposal to escort me on the next day but one 
to the Escurial, where he would show me many 
things not seen by the general public. To me, who 
was already debating how to see more of him, this 
seemed to be too good to be true. The most promi- 
nent man in Spain offering to guide a German men- 
tal specialist, who swam into his ken from Weiss- 
nichtwo on an all-day’s visit to the most aristocratic 
monastery in the Peninsula—I confess my good 
fortune staggered me to such an extent that I had 
difficulty in accepting.” 

The writer proceeds to describe his visit to the 
Escurial, the chiefly interesting feature of which was 
that he there met Sefior Mella, member of the 
Cortes, a leading Carlist propagandist, who had 
contrived to be there at the time in order to lay the 
arguments of the cause before Weyler, who had not 
cast in his lot with any of the national factions. Dur- 
ing the ride home Mella monopolized the attention 
of Weyler and the writer had the benefit of their 
* conversation. 

“Mella is suave and glib of tongue, and he knew 
he was talking to an avowed enemy of the Sagasta 
government. With considerable skill he unfolded 
the new pet idea of the Carlist party, namely, to 
erect in Spain a constitutional monarchy of the 
most liberal character, closely modeled on that of 
Great Britain, but giving more initiative to the king. 
This would, said Mella, find favor even in the eyes 
of the Republicans, while appeasing the monarch- 
ists. The reorganization of the military system 
would follow. Mella’s exposition lasted all the way 
to Madrid, and was not interrupted even when we 
alighted to stretch our legs during a particularly 
long wait, as the accompanying snap-shot, taken 
late in the afternoon, shows. The general listened 
attentively, but was as taciturn and non-committal 
as usual, and when we parted from Mella at the 
Madrid station the Carlist certainly had no right 
to boast of having made a convert.” 

This visit to the Escurial strengthened the in- 
terest and confidence that Weyler entertained in his 
new “German” friend, and Jed the general to ob- 
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tain for him a circular letter from the Ministry of 
the Interior to the provincial governors, a docu- 
ment to which the writer attributes the salvation of 
his life. The portion of the narrative published in 
this number of the Cosmopolitan concludes as 
follows : 

“During the few remaining days of my first 
Madrid visit I came in contact with several high 
and mighty personages, among them Sagasta, and 
the Minister of Finance, Puigcerver, but no oppor- 
tunity offered itself for conversations of any length. 
The Prime Minister possesses a polished and win- 
ning personality, and it is easy to understand his in- 
fluence upon the Queen Regent and the little king. 
He is a wonderful political manipulator, a fact 
amply proved by his carrying his cabinet intact 
through the terrible crisis of the late war. 

“Of the personages of the royal family, the most 
sympathetic is certainly the Princess Eulalia, but 
the Americans learned this on the occasion of her 
visit to the Columbian Exposition.” 





The Cosmopolitan also contains an account, by 
Warner P. Sutton, of the Porto Rico campaign of 
General Miles. It is of interest as showing the 
causes which led to the final decision to land at 
Guanica on the southwestern coast of the island in- 
stead of on the eastern coast. This move was made 
by General Miles partly as a result of information 
volunteered by Sefior Antonio Mattei Lluveras, 
leader of the unsuccessful rebellion of 1897, and is 
pronounced one of the most brilliant tactical feats 
of the war. The campaign in Porto Rico was such 
a walkover that it is impossible to write a very 
thrilling narrative about it. The residents of the 
island are shown by the writer to have had un- 
bounded confidence in the Americans, one of them 
going so far as to request that they be furnished 
with American policemen. 





The November International has a translation of 
an article on the Hispano-American war, published 
in “Die Zukunft, by Professor Cesare Lombroso, 
the famous Italian economist. He comments upon 
the utter ruin of Spain through her losses and in- 
ternal dissentions, and then turning to the United 
States, says: 

“The unfortunate side of the war for the victors 
bears quite another aspect. In every powerful peo- 
ple there exists a tendency toward aggression and 
war. That is why it is impossible to find a civilized 
nation in which there is not a military party. We 
have seen how quickly the military party has de- 
veloped in the United States, and how it has found 
its mouthpiece in the ‘yellow journals.’ The suc- 
cess of the war will, of course, tend to strengthen 
that party. When Cuba, Puerto Rico and the 
Philippines have been annexed a movement will 
have begun which will neither stand still nor re- 
treat. Apparently the hitherto peaceful, hard- 
working, unmilitary United States will soon, like 
European countries, have its crowd of chauvinists 
and fire-eaters. The newly formed fleet will have 
to be maintained, enlarged and perfected. It will 
be necessary to defend newly acquired territories 
against envious neighbors. The possessions of 
feeble Portugal and China, which are now looked 

































upon by the rest of the civilized world as booty, 
will have the same attraction for the United States, 
which will join in the general grab; and when the 
intensity and energy of the American are once fully 
turned into this new, false direction, it is difficult to 
see what will be the far-reaching consequences. 

“For a long time I have made a careful study of 
the conditions and development of the Italian city 
republics. They grew and were prosperous only as 
long as they were distinctly peaceful; they invaria- 
bly sank when their policy included aggression and 
annexation.” . 

“But, although the effects of the war on the con- 
querors is to be feared, the freeing of Cuba and the 
Philippines is to be hailed with delight.” 





In Harpers’ Magazine for November is Frederic 
Remington’s narrative of the Santiago campaign as 
observed from the viewpoint of an artist and corre- 
spondent with the Fifth Army Corps. The impres- 
sion that one obtains from it, as a whole, is that of 
a long, open battle with an enemy evidenced by 
bullets and little else. The old idea of a battle as a 
continuous and deafening volume of thunder in a 
cloud of smoke is superseded. 

“T could,” says Mr. Remington, “hear noises 
such as you can make if you strike quickly with a 
small walking-stick at a very few green leaves. 
Some of them were very near and others more faint. 
They were the Mausers, and out in front through 
the jungle I could hear what sounded like a Fourth 
of July morning, when the boys are setting off their 
crackers. It struck me as new, strange, almost un- 
canny, because I wanted the roar of battle, which 
same I never did find. These long-range, smokeless 
bolts are so far-reaching, and there is so little fuss, 
that a soldier is for hours under fire getting into the 
battle proper, and he has time to think. That is 
hard when you consider the seriousness of what he 
is thinking about. The modern soldier must have 
moral quality ; the guerilla is out of date. This new 
man may go through a war, be in a dozen battles, 
and survive a dozen wounds without seeing an 
enemy. This would be unusual, but easily might 
happen. All our soldiers of San Juan were for the 
most part of a day under fire, subject to wounds 
and death, before they had even a chance to know 
where the enemy was whom they were opposing. 
To all appearance they were apathetic, standing or 
marching through the heat of the jungle. They 
flattened themselves before the warning scream of 
the shrapnel, but that is the proper thing to do. 
Some good-natured fellow led the regimental mas- 
cot, which was a fice, or a fox-terrier.” 

The bullets continued to fly around the corre- 
spondent in a lively manner. He proceeds: 

“Then came the light as I passed out of the 
jungle and forded San Juan River. The clicking in 
the leaves continued, and the firecrackers rattled out 
in front. ‘Get down, old man; you'll catch one!’ 
said an old alkali friend, and I got down, sitting 
there with the officers of the cavalry brigade. But 
promptly some surgeons came along, saying that 
it was the only safe place, and they began to dig 
the sand to level it. We, in consequence, moved 
out into the crackle, and I tied my horse with some 
others.” 
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Mr. Remington’s horse, it should be explained, 
was one which he had bought from an invalid of- 
ficer. With this good fortune was the drawback 
that it caused him to be ostracized by his fellow- 
correspondents. 

“And then,” continues the writer, “I looked at 
the preparation for the field hospital. It was alto- 
gether too suggestive. A man came, stooping over, 
with his arms drawn up, and hands flapping down- 
ward at the wrists. That is the way with all people 
when they are shot through the body, because they 
want to hold the torso steady, because if they don’t 
it hurts. Then the oncoming troops poured 
through the hole in the jungle which led to the San 
Juan River, which was our line of battle, as I sup- 
posed. I knew nothing of the plan of battle, and I 
have an odd conceit that no one else did, but most 
all the line-officers were schooled men, and they 
were able to put two and two together mighty fast, 
and in most instances faster than headquarters. 
When educated soldiers are thrown into a battle 
without understanding, they understand themselves. 

“As the troops came pouring across the ford 
they stooped as low as they anatomically could, and 
their faces were wild with excitement. The older 
officers stood up as straight as on parade. They 
may have done it through pride, or they may have 
known that it is better to be ‘drilled clean’ than to 
have a long ranging wound. It was probably both 
ideas which stiffened them up so.” 

He then tells how the dynamite gun was drawn 
up by a big mule, which straightway received his 
quietus from a bullet, and lay down with a grunt 
and slowly died. The other horses followed suit. 

“The fire was now incessant. The bullets came 
like the rain. The horses lay down one after an- 
other as the Mausers found their billets. I tried to 
take mine to a place of safety, but a sharp-shooter 
potted at me, and I gave it up. There was no place 
of safety. For a long time our people did not un- 
derstand these sharp-shooters in their rear, and I 
heard many men murmur that their own comrades 
were shooting from behind. It was very demoraliz- 
ing to us, and on the Spaniards’ part a very des- 
perate enterprise to lie deliberately back of our line; 
but, of course, with bullets coming in to the front 
by the bucketful, no one could stop for the few 
tailing shots. The Spaniards were hidden in the 
mango-trees, and had smokeless powder.” 

Finally Mr. Remington gained a point of vantage 
from which he caught his first glimpse of San Juan 


Hill. He had no idea at the time that an assault 
was in contemplation. He did not consider it 
feasible. 


“A soldier said, while his stricken companions 
were grunting around him, ‘Boys, I have got to 
go one way or the other, pretty damn quick!’ Di- 
rectly I heard our line yelling, and even then did not 
suppose it was an assault. 

“Then the Mausers came in a continuous whistle. 
I crawled along to a new place and finally got sight 
of the fort, and just then I could distinguish our 
blue soldiers on the hill-top, and I also noticed that 
the Mauser bullets rained no more. Then I started 
after. The country was alive with wounded men— 
some to die in the dreary jungle, some to get their 
happy home-draft, but all to be miserable. Only a 
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handful of men got to the top, where they broke 
out a flag and cheered. ‘Cheer’ is the word for 
that sound. You have got to hear it once where it 
means so much, and ever after you will grin when 
Americans make that noise.” 

Mr. Remington does not fail to voice his admira- 
tion of some of the commanders engaged in the 
campaign. Of Colonel Wood he says: 

“At Siboney I saw the first wounded Rough 
Riders, and heard how they had behaved. From 
this time people began to know who this army doc- 
tor was, this Colonel Wood. Soldiers and residents 
in the Southwest had known him ten years back. 
They knew Leonard Wood was a soldier, skin, 
bones and brain, who traveled under the disguise of 
a doctor, and now they know more than this.” 

After having missed being present at a fight of 
the cavalry brigade, the writer, in company with a 
fellow-correspondent, John Fox, determined that 
the army should “pull off no more fights of which 
we are not a party of the first part.” Accordingly 
they cultivated the society of Generals Lawton and 
Chaffee by turns, hobnobbing with the one that was 
ahead for the time being. 

“What satisfying soldiers Lawton and Chaffee 
are!” exclaims Mr. Remington. “Both seasoned, 
professional military types. Lawton, big and long, 
forceful, and with iron determination. Chaffee, who 
never dismounts but for a little sleep during the 
darkest hours of the night, and whose head might 
have been presented to him by one of William’s 
norman barons. Such a head! We used to sit 
around and study that head. It does not belong to 
the period; it is remote, when the race was young 
and strong; and it has ‘warrior’ sculptured in every 
line. It may seem trivial to you, but I must have 
people ‘look their part.’ That so many do not in 
this age is probably because men are so complica- 
ted; but ‘war is a primitive art,’ and that is the one 
objection I had to von Moltke, with his simple stu- 
dent face. He might have been anything. Chaffee 
is a soldier.” 

Just at the close of his article the writer offers a 
few observations regarding the work and rewards of 
a newspaper correspondent. 

“Tt is well to bear in mind the difference in the 
point of view of an artist or a correspondent, and a 
soldier. One has his duties, his responsibilities, or 
his gun, and he is on the firing line under great 
excitement, with his reputation at stake. The other 
stalks through the middle distance, seeing the fight 
and its immediate results, the wounded ; lying down 
by a dead body, mayhap, when the bullets come 
quickly ; he will share no glory; he has only the re- 
sponsibility of seeing clearly what he must tell; 
and he must keep his nerv . I think the soldier 
sleeps better nights.” 

Does Mr. Remington really believe that no glory 
accrues to the war correspondent, or is his asser- 
tion merely an exhibition of modesty? To a dis- 
interested observer it would seem that, whatever 
may be the case in military and official circles, the 
correspondent receives from the general public, far 
more notice and applause than does the soldier. 
The view held by some officials that the writer is 
but a vampire feeding upon the blood of the fighter 
is not reflected in the popular mind. The nature of 
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the correspondent’s occupation contributes to his 
celebrity, which, in most instances, comes in the 
form of note, not notoriety. To be sure, there are 
many war reporters whose personality never rises 
to the surface, yet the proportion of those that are 
individually heard from must be far greater than 
among the belligerants. However much the com- 
batant fails of receiving his deserts, few would 
maintain that the correspondent—barring certain 
brazen exemplars of yellow journalism—is pam- 
pered with praise to an unmerited degree. His 
duties are more arduous and require even greater 
personal talent than do those of the ordinary mili- 
tary man. His risks are as great, sometimes 
greater. He often makes himself materially of ser- 
vice on the field, and not only does he frequently 
act as an example of courage to the men-at-arms, 
but he is subject to severe criticism if he does not. 
Indeed a libel suit was recently instituted by an 
English war correspondent against whose bravery 
an imputation had been made. It was a question 
requiring judicial determination whether self- 
possession under fire was not a quality so requisite 
to a good war correspondent that a charge of its 
absence would be in itself a tenable ground of 
action. 





This brings us to an article published in the No- 
vember Review of Reviews about newspaper corre- 
spondents in the war. 

One interesting statement there made is, that af- 
ter the declaration of war fifty or a hundred news- 
papers severally cabled to Mr. Kipling, asking him 
to become a special correspondent at his own 
terms. He did not accept, but many distinguished 
writers did. Whatever their success in other fields, 
few of them had had war experience, and the man- 
agers of the newspapers were at first anything but 
confident that their work would prove of value. 

Here are a few words of tribute to the personal 
conduct of the newspaper representatives at the 
front : 

“These scores of untried young men seem to have 
risen to the occasion with remarkable success, for 
they bargained with the Spanish authorities over 
dues, made shrewd purchases of exacting shipown- 
ers, evolved the most elaborate schemes for evading 
censors, swam streams, baked in the sun, starved 
and slept on the wet ground at Santiago, and sent 
to the newspapers that employed them graphic, 
thorough, and immediate accounts of the notable 
actions .of the war as if they had been through a 
thousand, campaigns. Mr. Edward Marshall, at 
San Juan, when wounded, mortally it was thought 
at the time, called for a cigarette and dictated a re- 
port of the fight for the Journal. Mr. Frederic 
Remington and scores of others did yeoman’s work 
under fire in caring for the wounded and carrying 
them to a place of safety. Time and time again the 
correspondents gave up their horses for the use of 
wounded soldiers who needed them. Mr. Davis and 
Mr. Crane stood up with their glasses to their eyes 
when the soldiers about them were prostrate on the 
ground in an effort to dodge the spiteful Mauser 
bullets. Dozens of artists were in the thick of the 
fights, too, some of them acting as correspondents 
as well—Frederic Remington, Zogbaum, Chapman, 























Thulstrup, Rogers—men of national renown, and 
younger illustrators like Christy, anxious to seize 
this glorious opportunity of making a name and 
fortune for themselves.” 

How the papers could have derived any profit 
from the war in view of the extraordinary expenses 
to which they were subjected in newsgathering is 
a question which probably few persons have not 
asked. The article above quoted does not tell us 
what these profits were, or whether there were any 
at all, but it gives some figures to show the expenses 
incurred. 

“A correspondent in this war had to display 
many more qualities than audacious enterprise and 
the capacity for vivid description on short notice. 
The expenses that must be incurred were something 
tremendous, and the correspondent who had not in 
addition to dash and brilliancy a shrewd Yankee 
notion of driving a bargain could have easily run 
his employers into bankruptcy. On the outbreak 
of the war the staff vessels to carry correspondents 
to the cable offices were increased astonishingly, 
and were chartered at the exorbitant prices that 
shipowners were able to charge under the circum- 
stances. One journal had no less than ten sea-going 
craft in commission, at an aggregate expense of 
over $1,500 per day for their use only, and as it cost 
from 50 to 80 cents per word to send press matter 
from St. Thomas or Jamaica, and $1.45 to $1.80 per 
word for press cables from Hong Kong, a corre- 
spondent was put to his wits to know where to stop. 
For instance, Mr. Harry Brown, of the New York 
Herald, paid $6,400 ‘a American gold to get his de- 
scription of the fight with Cervera to his newspaper. 
A writer in McClure’s gives a good idea of the ab- 
solutely necessary expenses that were forced upon 
the newspapers in order to accomplish the remarka- 
ble feats of newsgetting that last summer saw. Ow- 
ing to the threatened hazards of the war, shipowners 
exacted from $5,000 to $9,000 a month for the use 
of each of these boats, and the newspapers were re- 
quired to bear the additional expense of fire, ma- 
rine, accident, and war insurance, which the 
alarmed underwriters of New York had fixed at the 
enormous rate of eight per cent. a month—equal in 
a year to nearly the total value of the boat. One 
New York newspaper pays $2,200 a month insur- 
ance on a single tug—and it has five boats in service 
in different parts of the world. In addition to these 
initial expenses, newspapers must buy their own 
coal and supplies at war-time prices and pay the 
salaries of the correspondents who direct the boats. 
One managing editor showed me his salary list for 
a single week, including only war correspondents. 
It amounted to $1,463.51. A single correspondent, 
representing another New York paper, is said to 
receive $10,000 a year.” 





The valor of that popular idol, Richard Harding 
Davis, has been a mooted question, but to set at 
rest the minds of the doubtful, writes Mr. V. Floyd 
Campbell, who was with him at the front. We take 
Mr. Campbell’s remarks from the Criterion of 
October 29: 

“I landed at Siboney,” says, he, “on the morn- 
ing of June 24, and started immediately for the 
front. About seven o'clock the firing started. I 
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had been in the fight about an hour when I came 
upon Mr. Davis. He looked hot and tired, but was 
moving about among the wounded men, and giving 
all the help he could under the circumstances. He 
wore a Rough Rider’s coat and dark trousers, with 
a pair of high top boots; his hat was on the back of 
his head, and he carried a rifle over his arm. He 
was limping as he went. I found afterward that he 
was suffering from an attack of rheumatism. I 
walked over to his side, and went about with him 
just as if I had known him all my life. We came 
upon Mr. Marshall, of the Journal, lying under a 
tree and begging earnestly for help. It was through 
Mr. Davis’ efforts that men were found to take him 
to the rear, and he carried one corner of the blanket, 
which served as a litter, for some distance. He 
was in pain himself, however, and was compelled to 
let some one else take his place, contenting himself 
with carrying two or three rifles, belonging to the 
soldiers who were with us. 

“He would stop to help and comfort wounded 
men, taking their names and addresses of their 
friends. These and many other acts of kindness 
which I saw him perform convinced me that he was 
as brave and true a man as any of those he wrote 
about. He had been in the thickest of the fight all 
the morning, and when I left he was still limping 
about, unmindful of self, doing all he could for the 
soldiers. 

“T next met him at El Poso on the morning of 
July 1, under a very heavy fire, which had sent the 
rest of us flying. Mr. Davis was walking back- 
wards and forwards behind the guns. He was the 
only correspondent I saw who stood his ground, 
out of about twenty-five who were there when the 
firing began—although others came back and did 
good work. There, as at Guasimas, his work and 
behavior were excellent ; he was just as fearless and 
calm as those who stood at the guns. I remember 
the remark he made as the first shell came whirring 
and tearing our way, bursting directly over and a 
little to our right: ‘Here she comes! It’s a good 
one, and straight line firing, too.’ I didn’t wait just 
then to hear any more complimentary remarks 
about Spanish marksmanship. That first shell killed 
and wounded several men. 

“The Rough Riders moved down the road to the 
front, and I suppose Davis went with them, for I 
did not see him again till about noon, and beyond 
‘bloody bend,’ the creek where so many of our men 
were lost. I moved on up the road and came upon 
Mr. Davis, sitting beside the road and busily en- 
gaged writing. The bullets were cutting and 
slashing through the leaves, but he seemed unmind- 
ful of them. I sat down beside him, and he imme- 
diately suggested we move to the front. 

“We walked to the San Juan Hill, arriving 
shortly after the troops had taken the hill, the 
stragglers rushing up as we came on the scene. 

“IT moved from end to end of the firing line, tak- 
ing snap-shots and sketches of the fight, and in that 
time I did not see so much as one other correspon- 
dent. Mr. Davis was invariably at the front in the 
thickest of the fight. 

“He was, as far as I know, a universal favorite 
among the officers and men with whom he came in 
contact.” 
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The Day’s Work. By Rudyard Kipling, Doubleday & 
McClure Company. Price, $1.50. 

“Of the Anglo-Indian stories,” says the Athe- 
nzum in reference to this collection of twelve tales, 
“two at least are excellent reading, The Tomb of 
His Ancestors and The Maltese Cat. Two 
other Indian stories which deal with bridge-build- 
ing and the rescue of a famine district by a stout- 
hearted woman (who seems a later and less success- 
ful reincarnation of Jhansi McKenna), and an over- 
worked official whom she marries, we find a little 
lengthy. 

“And this brings us to the point we wish to make 
with regard to the stories of shipping and marine 
engineering, to which may be added the study of 
locomotives called .0o7. Long ago we mentally 
wrote down Mr. Kipling’s name against Voltaire’s 
apothegm, ‘Le secret d’ennuyer est celui de tout 
dire.’ One secret of his success (apart from his 
modernity of manner and amazing command of the 
vernacular) was indubitably his gift of artistic omis- 
sion. But now we are beginning to find that many 
of these stories are overloaded with detail, unduly 
and inartistically stuffed out with hard technical 
matter, which is not convincing, but merely clogs 
the narrative. Modern times have seen several 
kinds of realism—that nauseating sort which intro- 
duces the living with their real names and charac- 
ters, and that other which dwells lengthily on the 
most trivial details of the hero’s environment, and 
must needs record, when he walks down Fleet 
street, the size, color, appearance to him and others, 
and number of all the lamp-posts he passes on his 
way. Mr. Kipling would not go so far as that, but 
he overdoes the details of his bridge-building and 
of the marine engines which are repaired by a des- 
pairing crew chained in a hostile port. Such a 
plethora of mechanical particulars is unappetizing, 
and somewhat spoils our appreciation, for instance, 
of the capital and cunning climax of the story, 
Bread Upon the Waters. We want less of this 
parade of special knowledge, and more of the old 
reticences and illuminating flashes which tell so 
much in a word, which connect Mr. Kipling with 
so excellent and early a story-teller as Chaucer, who 
could condense incisively, too, for, mentioning 
Lamech as the first of faithless lovers, did he not 
add, 

“*And he invented tents, unless men lie,’ 

where our analytical novelists would have dilated at 
length on the significance of nomadic tendencies. 
Fine writing may be more or less successful, but it 
is hit or miss with this sort of brief wit, and Mr. 
Kipling seldom misses. Perhaps he has been both- 
ered out of some of his illuminating brevity by the 
exaggerated ‘snap-shot’ style of his innumerable 
imitators. 

“Among the other stories may be noticed two 
studies of Americans in England, which cleverly 
point the differences between England and ‘the 
other side.’ One of these approaches rather wild 
farce, but we are grateful for Mr. Kipling’s humor 
in any form, and his ingenuity in inventing situa- 
tions is remarkable. Altogether, if these stories are 








not up to the writer’s best level, still they are well 
ahead of the large mass of such things collected for 
us by competing publishers, and we ask for more.” 





The Philippine Islands and their People. Dean C. Wor- 
cester, Assistant Professor of Zodlogy, University of Mich- 
gan. The Macmillan Company. 529 pages. Price $4.00. 

Among the books that the recent interest of our 
nation in the Philippine Islands has already begun 
to call forth, Professor Worcester’s ought to rank 
high. He has devoted years to a personal study of 
the natural and other features of that archipelago, 
his last visit having been made during the present 
decade; his cbservations were not confined to 
Manila and vicinity, but dozens of the islands were 
visited. The many persons who are now seeking 
information upon the Philippines will find this vol- 
ume one of their best sources of knowledge, per- 
haps the very best. 





The Two Magics: The Turn of the Screw—Covering 
End. By Henry James. The Macmillan Compuny. 

“Tf,” says the New York Tribune, “The Turn of 
the Screw had appeared at the beginning instead of 
toward the close of Mr. James’ career, his critics 
would have prophesied for him, we think, a bright 
immortality. The volume before us _ provokes 
mingled joy and resentment—joy because the first 
story is a masterpiece; resentment, because the 
author should have seen fit to associate with it a 
piece of his most forced and infelicitous work, a tale 
trashy in itself and tragic in its implication of long 
years spent upon similarly fruitless tasks. Why Mr. 
James should have hidden his light under a bushel 
so long, no man, we suppose, will ever know. It is 
deplorable that no one was at his side at the start to 
show him wherein his genius resided, to set him on 
the right track. With some such mentor directing 
his early efforts who knows but what The Turn of 
the Screw might have been one of a great company 
of brilliant works instead of a belated triumph? In 
conception the story is one of those weird things 
which might have descended from Hawthorne in a 
fortunate moment. In respect to execution it has 
a perfection which he would not have disdained ; in 
fact, it is with him, and with him alone, that Mr. 
James upon this occasion may be compared. At 
one leap the author of What Maisie Knew and In 
the Cage, and a dozen other fatuities takes his place 
among the creators of literature. We know now 
for what high tasks that sinuous style of his was 
destined—only to be wasted upon themes ignobly 
smajl. We realize now that Mr. James, if he had 
known and had cared, could have been great. 

“The Turn of the Screw is great because it 
crystallizes an original and fascinating idea in abso- 
lutely appropriate form. There is not a word which 
could be spared, and that art of suggestion which 
Mr. James has employed before so fantastically 
that it has been more irritating than a flood of 
words could be here plays its part with consummate 
effect. There is no plot. This is rather the notation 
of a weird experience, with ramifications that now 
touch the action of the figures involved, and now 
































touch their innermost thoughts, emotions and 
divinations. Instead of watching the drama, one be- 
comes part of it, and passes with the supposititious 
narrator, and her two young charges through un- 
precedented spiritual adventures. The governess 
who tells the tale sets it down from day to day as 
the events or the reflections brought about by her 
situation impel her to write. On one side she and 
an old family servant fight as they can to save two 
beautiful children from themselves. On the other 
are the two powers of evil who have half entered 
into Miles and Flora and are seeking to wreak all 
their malignant desires upon the pair. Mr. James 
wisely introduces us into the combat by degrees. 
This is no vulgar ghost story, with sudden shocks, 
with clanking chains and veiled ladies in white, and 
clammy atmospheres. It is rather a picture of spir- 
itual states, so subtly and yet so poignantly ob- 
served that all the usual paraphernalia of ghostli- 
ness recede into the background as irrelevant. 

“Covering End is a disgrace to its companion, 
The Turn of the Screw deals convincingly with un- 
earthly and incredible things, proving that a lofty 
flight of imaginative art is never unreal and fruit- 
less. The second story, with its pretence of prob- 
ability, is actually a tissue of the wildest and most 
farcical impossibilities.” 





Red Rock, a Chronicle of Reconstruction. By Thomas 


Nelson Page. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The reception accorded to the author during his 
late English visit attests his popularity better than 
any words. This new story of old Southern days 
will receive a cordial welcome on both sides of the 
ocean. It deals with army officers and country 
lawyers, carpet-baggers and the Ku-Klux Klan and 
pretty girls away off in a land “too far from the cen- 
tres of modern progress to be laid down on any map 
that will be accessible. . .. somewhere in that vague 
region partly in one of the old Southern States 
and partly in the yet vaguer land of memory.” 
“The people of that section,” remarks the author, 
in his preface, “were the product of a system of 
which it is the fashion nowadays to have only 
words of condemnation. Every ass that passes by 
kicks the dead lion. It was an oligarchy, they say, 
which ruled and lorded it over all but those favored 
ones who belonged to it. But has one ever known 
the members of a democracy to rule so justly? If 
they shone in prosperity, much more they shone in 
adversity; if they bore themselves haughtily in 
their day of triumph, they have borne defeat with 
splendid fortitude. Their old family seats, with 
everything else in the world, were lost to them— 
their dignity became grandeur. Their entire system 
crumbled and fell about them in ruins—they re- 
mained unmoved. They were subjected to the 
greatest humiliation of modern times; their slaves 
were put over them; they reconquered their section 
and preserved the civilization of the Anglo-Saxon.” 





A History of the Woman’s Club Movement in America. 


By Mrs. J.C. Croly (Jennie June.) Henry G. Allen & Co. 

“This volume,” remarks the Bookman, “is so 
very large that we shall try to even things up by 
making our notice of it very short. It contains 
everything that any one would want to know about 
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any woman’s club that ever existed anywhere; and 
from the number of illustrations we should imagine 
that it contains the portrait of every woman who 
ever belonged to a club of any kind. Doubtless the 
volume is of very great interest to these same 
women, and no doubt they will purchase copies of 
it and read those portions of it which relate to 
themselves. Why any one else should care to buy 
it we fail to see, but if they wish to do so, it is not 
for us to discourage them; for undoubtedly this is 
the sort of thing that they will like. To us the por- 
traits are not uninstructive. They are so typical. 
But as to what we mean by this we decline to say.” 





Aylwin. By Theodore Watts-Dunton. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

“This novel, which has been for so many years 
looked forward to by the public,” says Literature, 
“is not likely to disappoint even the most exacting 
students of modern literature. Its style, unpreten- 
tious yet full of poetry ; its wide variety of sympathy 
and diversity of scene—particularly its subtle study 
of gipsy life; its vein of personal reminiscence, and 
its spiritual teaching, combine to make it an addi- 
tion, not only to our best works of fiction, but to 
our masterpieces of prose. A schoolboy, asked if 
he knew the meaning of the word ‘proem,’ is said 
to have answered, ‘Of course, I do. It’s a poem in 
prose.’ The definition is exactly suited to Mr. 
Theodore Watts-Dunton’s Aylwin, and that is the 
standpoint from which we should feel disposed to 
judge it even if we knew nothing of its author’s 
gifts as a poet. The hero has among his ancestry 
a gipsy strain that wakes in him at times, with that 
passionate drawing to Nature in all her moods that 
the author understands so well. 

“This temperament leaves Aylwin a hundredfold 
more sensitive and exposed to suffering than the 
usual run of men. Love, with him, can never mean 
the passions, but one absorbing passion that lasts 
his life. He finds the mate of his very soul in Wini- 
fred, the lovely maiden who has lived among beauty 
till it has passed into her heart. The plot and the 
strange sorrows of the lovers are a little intricate to 
describe shortly. The leading idea is that Wini- 
fred’s father has committed a sacrilege which has 
drawn down upon him the curse of Aylwin’s father 
—a curse, that spreads to his children and haunts 
the book like the tolling of a great bell. The 
sacrilege is the stealing from the tomb of Aylwin’s 
father of a love-token given to the dead man in his 
youth by the wife he adored. 

“ “He who shall violate this tomb [runs the curse] 
he who shall steal this amulet, hallowed as a love- 
token between me and my dead wife—he who shall 
dare to lay a sacrilegious hand upon this cross, 
stands cursed by God, cursed by love, and cursed 
by me, Philip Aylwin, lying here. Let there be no 
man to pity him, nor to have compassion upon his 
fatherless children. . Let his children be 
vagabonds, and beg their bread; let them seek it 
also out of desolate places.’ 

“With all his imaginative nature, Aylwin has a 
strong vein of materialism, which forbids him to 
dwell upon the curse with superstitious brooding. 
His one idea is to keep all knowledge of it from 
Winifred, lest the horror of it should overcome her. 
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He goes so far as actually to risk his life and hers 
to prevent her discovery of it. An accident reveals 
it to her, however. She loses her reason, and in- 
stinctively flies to her Welsh hills to hide herself. 
She is helped by an artist (who is very evidently 
drawn from Dante Gabriel Rossetti), and finally 
rescued by the gipsy girl Sinfi Lovell, a very pa- 
thetic and picturesque figure. There is a strange 
mingling of modern science with poetry and myth 
when Sinfi has the curse passed on to herself by a 
doctor who is fresh from the hypnotic methods of 
the Salpétriére. 

“The most striking feature of the plot is the 
struggle in Aylwin’s mind between the common- 
sense which rejects all such things as spells and 
omens, and the desperate longing for his lost love 
that tempts him to use all means, however supersti- 
tious, that hold in them a chance for her salvation. 
The gipsy girl tells him that if the jewel is restored 
to his father’s tomb, Winifred will be restored to 
him. He tries all saner ways of finding her, fails, 
and at last materialism breaks down, and he restores 
the jewel, full of irrational hope. It is justified, for 
Winifred comes back to him, pure, beautiful, and 
with her senses returned to her, the terrible time of 
her wandering remaining in her memory only as a 
long unconsciousness. She has fulfilled the curse, 
and ‘sought her bread in desolate places,’ and now 
all is over for the two except peace and their love 
and happy days.” 





In the Forbidden Land. Account of a Journey in Tibet, 
Capture by the Tibetan Authorities, Imprisonment, Torture, 
and Ultimate Release. By A. Henry Savage Landor. Two 
volumes. London: William Heinemann. 

The following review of Mr. Landor’s new book 
consists of selections from a critique in Black and 
White: 

If Mr. Savage Landor’s book on the Hairy Ainu 
was interesting, how much more enthralling is the 
account of his adventures in the world’s one remain- 
ing Land of Mystery. Mr. Landor set out for Tibet 
active, strong, a typical wiry young Englishman; 
he returned broken in health, physically disabled, 
weary and old. 

Mr. Landor attempted to reach the sacred city of 
Lhassa from the Indian frontier. In spite of most 
elaborate preparations his secret leaked out and got 
into the hands of the Tibetan authorities, who did 
all in their power to frustrate his plan. They re- 
moved the bridges that made easy the passage of 
the most likely pass, but Mr. Landor made his way 
through a more difficult gorge, after having over- 
come almost insurmountable obstacles. Finally he 
succeeded in reaching the sacred lake of Mansaro- 
war, lying among the Himalayas, 15,000 feet above 
sea-level. Thence he reached Gunkyo Lake, which 
empties itself into the Brahmaputra. From the lake 
he made an exhaustive exploration of the upper 
Brahmaputra basin, gathering results that should 
be of great geographical and ethnographical value. 
One by one his following of servants left him or 
had to be left, and finally his escort reduced itself 
to two faithful servants—Chanden Sing, an Indian 
ex-policeman, and Man Sing, a leper. 

Then the treacherous Tibetans ambushed the 
travelers, and, having taken them prisoners, sub- 
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jected them to a series of horrible tortures than 
which we have never read anything more blood- 
curdling. There is no reason to doubt Mr. Landor’s 
recital; his body bears yet the marks of the treat- 
ment he received, and so that no shadow may be 
thrown on his word, he has added in an appendix 
authoritative documents confirming every state- 
ment he has made. 

One of the most terrible ordeals to which he was 
submitted was that of the spiked saddle. Mr. Lan- 
dor’s own words, simple and unaffected, best de- 
scribe how this devilishly ingenious torture is 
applied: . 

“Tt was in reality the wooden frame of a very 
high-backed saddle, from the back of which some 
five or six sharp iron spikes stuck out horizontally. 
As I sat on this implement of torture, the spikes 
caught me in the small of the back. My guard hav- 
ing been augmented by twenty or thirty mounted 
men, with muskets and swords, we set off at a furi- 
ous pace. A horseman riding in front of me led my 
pony by means of a cord, as my hands were man- 
acled behind my back; and thus we traveled across 
country for miles. But for those awful spikes in 
the saddle the ride would not have been so very 
bad, for the pony I rode was a fine spirited animal, 
and the country around was curious and in- 
teresting.” 

Few men, sitting bound on a spiked saddle, would 
find their pony “ a fine spirited animal,” or the coun- 
try round them “curious and interesting.” But the 
spiked saddle was not the worst torture that 
awaited Mr. Landor. As the pony was galloping 
about, one of the champion shots of the country 
deliberately fired at him. 

“The bullet missed me, whizzing past my left ear. 
Probably the speed at which my animal was pro- 
ceeding saved me, as the marksman could not take 
a very steady aim; but my pony, startled at the sud- 
den report of the matchlock at such close quarters 
(not more than four yards), took fright, and began 
rearing and plunging. I managed to maintain my 
seat, though the spikes in the saddle were lacerat- 
ing the lower part of my spine horribly.” 

Nor was this all. 

“T was hustled to the execution- -ground. te 
On the ground was a long log of wood in the shape 
ofa prism. Upon the sharp edge of this I was made 
to stand, and several men held me by the body 
while four or five others, using their combined 
strength, stretched my legs as wide apart as they 
could go. Fixed in this painful position, the brutes 
securely tied me by my feet to the log of wood 
with cords of yak-hair. Several men were made to 
pull these cords, and they were so tight that they 
cut grooves into my skin and flesh in several places 
round my ankles and on my feet, many of the cuts 
being as much as three inches long. “You 
have come to this country to see. . . . This, 
then, is the punishment for you!’ And with these 
dreadful words the Pombo raised his atm and placed 
the red-hot iron bar parallel to and about an inch 
or two from my eyeballs, and all but touching my 
nose. Instinctively I kept my eyes tightly closed, 
but the heat was so intense that it seemed as if my 
eyes, the left one especially, were being desiccated 
and my nose scorched.” 








Various tortures followed, as if this were not 
enough. Truly, Mr. Landor must be of fine stuff 
to have endured all these horrors and have come out 
alive. His powers of physical endurance alone en- 
titled him to our respect; his mental fortitude en- 
titles him to our admiration. And through all that 
terrible time he kept his wits about him and his eyes 
open, observing and setting down his observations 
in his mind to be here reproduced. 





The Romance of a Regiment: being the True and Divert- 
ng Story of the Giant Grenadiers of Potsdam, how they 
were caught and held in captivity. By J. R. Hutchinson, 
B.A. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

The following article, suggested by this book, is 
abbreviated from the columns of The Spectator, 
London : 

Of all the manias that afflict 
mankind the most ancient and 
curious is probably the mania for collecting. The 
victims of this craze collect pretty nearly everything 
from books to shoe-buckles, and from pots to post- 
age-stamps, but so far as we know the only person 
who has made giant-collecting the chief business of 
his life was Frederick William I., King of Prussia. 
Nature designed him for a recruiting officer, des- 
tiny made him a monarch. All were fish who came 
to his net—Saxons, Austrians, Hessians, Turks, 
Swedes, Englishmen, Irishmen, Africans—pro- 
vided they were at least two yards long. Some of 
his specimens were seven feet; now and then he 
obtained one still more prodigious. “The Saxon 
Cabinet Minister Wackerbarth, foreseeing the pos- 
sible advantages of standing well with so near a 
neighbor, in 1715 dispatched to Berlin a recogni- 
tion of his Prussian Majesty’s birthday, August 14, 
no less flattering than unique, since it consisted of 
a large bundle of tobacco leaves, two handsome 
Turkish pipes, and a bagful of fragrant Latakia, all 
committed to the hands of a seven-foot messenger, 
with a missive imploring the king’s gracious accep- 
tance of these trifles and the Cupid who bore them.” 
His father-in-law, the King of England, sent him 
fifteen strapping Irishmen, who, it was to be pre- 
sumed, were obtained by fair means. Frederic Will- 
iam delighted in long-legged Irishmen, also in Eng- 
lishmen, when he could get them, no matter how. 
He had pimps and recruiting agents all over 
Europe, and had he known there were giants in 
Patagonia, would no doubt have dispatched a man- 
hunting expedition to that far country. But there 
is nothing to show that his maniacal majesty ever 
succeeded in inveigling Scotsmen into his service. 
They were too canny to be caught. Irishmen were 
beguiled with comparative ease. A _ nice little 
“douceur” down, a promise of good pay, a fine uni- 
form, plenty to eat and drink, with nothing much to 
do, won their generous hearts, and they went will- 
ing victims to the sacrifice, for once at Potsdam 
they were slaves for life. “Once a grenadier, always 
a grenadier,” said the king, and release from his 
service was only to be obtained by death. Between 
1713 and 1735 the king sent abroad for foreign re- 
cruits a sum equivalent to nearly two millions ster- 
ling. James Kirkland, a strapping Irishman, stood 
him in £1,260 before he was safely lodged in Pots- 
dam barracks. One tall Austrian cost £1,100, an- 
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other £719, still another £314. The lion’s share 
of these payments probably went into the pockets 
of pimps and procurers. On the Continent, in Ger- 
many, Holland, Poland, and Sweden, men who 
could not be obtained in any other fashion were 
kidnapped; priests were torn from the altar, tall 
monks who ventured outside the walls of their mon- 
asteries were seized by armed agents of the crazy 
king, bound, gagged, and carried off. Where force 
was not possible, as in England, fraud was prac- 
ticed. Operations there and in Ireland were di- 
rected by Borcke, the Prussian minister in Lon- 
don, one of whose understrappers was a certain 
Hugh Monigomery. This gentleman made it his 
business to obtain involuntary recruits for the 
“King’s Own.” His methods are illustrated by the 
sad case of William Willis, of Barford, in Bedford- 
shire. Strolling one day in the market-place, Willis 
fell in with a polite stranger, who “stood treat,” and 
produced a letter from his master, an Irish lord, 
saying that he wanted, as second porter, a young 
fellow measuring six feet four inches in his stock- 
ing feet. This chanced to be exactly the yokel’s 
height, and the terms offered, £20 a year and 14 
shillings a week for board, being satisfactory, he 
agreed to accompany Montgomery to London, 
where, on arriving, they were informed by Herr 
Borcke that his lordship was gone to the Hague, 
whither Willis went, accompanied by Kriiger, an- 
other recruiting agent, who figured as the min- 
ister’s valet. At the Hague they heard that the 
Irish lord had started for Berlin, and thither fol- 
lowed him, where Willis was handed over to the 
guard and taken “nolens volens” to Potsdam. At 
Potsdam he found one Evans, a fellow countryman, 
who had been inveigled in like manner with himself. 
These two, making common cause, refused to take 
the oath of allegiance, for which they were severely 
bastinadoed. A few days later Kriiger appeared on 
the parade-ground, whereupon Willis sprang out 
of the ranks and gave the rascal a sound thrashing. 
For this breach of discipline he was again bastina- 
doed. When these things came to the knowledge 
of the British Government they endeavored to ob- 
tain the victims’ release ; but Frederick William ab- 
solutely refused to let them go, and as British 
troops could not very well march to Berlin, Eng- 
land had to pocket the affront. But prompt meas- 
ures were taken to stop the further trepanning of 
British subjects. 





Joseph Jefferson at Home. By Nathan Haskell Dole. 


Dana, Estes & Co. 110 pages. 

This is not the first time t)_ + “he public have been 
made acquainted with Jo:tch vererson off the 
stage. There is no danger, ° .oJer, that they will 
tire of his society. Certainly they will not in the 
space of this book of narrow compass, the reading 
matter of which is still further abbreviated by the in- 
sertion of numerous full-page illustrations of Jef- 
ferson’s home at Crow’s Nest, outside and in, show- 
ing the old actor himself telling stories to Sol Smith 
Russell, or painting at his easel; for Mr. Jefferson 
is an artist as well as an actor, and has done very 
creditable landscape work, to judge from the photo- 
graphs of some of his paintings. 
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BOOK NOTES. 


Lee & Shepard have just brought out an impor- 
tant contribution to early American biography, 
John Hancock, His Book, by Abram English 
Brown (price, $2.00). It would seem that if Mr. 
Brown was determined to put the archaic possessive 
into the title he might, with more propriety, have 
written it “Abram English Brown, His Book,” he 
being the author and not John Hancock. Still bet- 
ter, he might have had “His Book” printed on the 
flyleaf with space left above it for each purchaser 
of the volume to fill in his own name and have des- 
ignated the work, “A Life of John Hancock.” He 
may, however, have good authority for doing as he 
did. It is singular that with all the threshing and 
rethreshing of Revolutionary straw that the nine- 
teenth century has witnessed no respectable story 
of Hancock’s life has heretofore been published. 
This would furnish an excuse for the existence of 
the present volume, even were it a less meritorious 
work than it is. The 286 pages of the book contain 
copious documentary material, including much that 
is drawn from Hancock’s letter-book. Owing to 
the fact that the subject of the biography was en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits and that many vital 
questions of the time were of a monetary nature the 
book is largely concerned with matters commercial 
and financial, as well as with those social and 
political. 

*x* * 

The popularity of the Hungarian author, Dr. 
Maurus Jokai, renders particularly noteworthy the 
appearance of a translation of another book from 
his pen, The Nameless Castle (the Doubleday & 
McClure Company, 338 pages, price $1.25). It is 
a story of the Hungarian army that was in the field 
against Napoleon in his campaign of 1809. The 
translation was made under the author’s super- 
vision by S. E. Boggs. 

~ * 

The Castle Inn, by Stanley J. Weyman. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. (Price, $1.50). Admirers of 
romance and of Stanley J. Weyman will welcome 
this fresh novel from his pen. It is an English 
story, and opens in the year 1767. There are 372 
pages, and six illustrations. 

* * 

Jerusalem the Holy, by Edwin Sherman Wallace 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, 359 pages; price 
$1.50), is a description not of Jerusalem the 
Heavenly, but of Jerusalem the Terrestrial. The 
author was for five years United States consul for 
Palestine, and evidently he did not waste his time 
while holding tho*-“8 e. At the conclusion of the 
book there is a%sthe chapter on the future of 
Jerusalem, in which Mr. Wallace expresses his be- 
lief in the triumph of Zionism to the extent at least 
that the future inhabitants of Palestine will be Jews. 
The volume will interest the clergy and other read- 
ers upon religious subjects in general, although it 
should not perhaps be set down as distinctively a 
religious book. To other classes of readers it now 
appeals with a peculiar opportuneness because of 
the visit of the Kaiser to the Holy Land and the 
political possibilities for that country which are in- 
volved therein. 
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Birds that Hunt and Are Hunted; Life Histories 
of One Hundred and Seventy Birds of Prey, Game 
Birds and Water Fowls, by Neltge Blanchan, with 
an introduction by G. O. Shields (Coquina). 
Doubleday & McClure Company, 359 pages, price 
$2.00. 

That such a book as this is offered for such a 
price is a convincing proof of the latter-day cheap- 
ness of literature. It also shows the revolution that 
has been brought about in illustration by the col- 
ored half-tone process. There are forty-eight large 
colored plates of birds treated of in the text. The 
work is by no means technical; the various birds 
are briefly and systematically described, and their 
habits are told of in a way that will appeal to sports- 
men and others interested in game birds. The il- 
lustrations are in color, and are drawn from the 
pages of the very excellent magazine called Birds, 
which was brought out in Chicago last year. 

* * 

Wild Animals I Have Known, by Ernest Seton 
Thompson (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 359 pages, 
price $2.00), comprises the personal histories of 
Lobo, Silverspot, Raggylug, Bingo, the Spring- 
field Fox, the Racing Mustang, Wully and Redruff. 
Two hundred drawings by the author are contained 
in the volume which, to say nothing of its literary 
features, is a triumph of the designer’s skill. The 
story of Lobo, a huge wolf that ravaged a portion 
of Texas, is reproduced elsewhere in this number of 
the magazine, and is an excellent introduction to 
the spirited stories which follow it. 

* * 

If the titles of some of the tales included in a 
certain newly published volume called Frontier 
Stories, were read to us with our eyes shut and we 
were required to guess who were the publishers we 
should name the proprietors of the Boys Five-Cent 
Library. Here are some of them: The Columbine 
of Cripple Creek, Injun Fin’um Paper Talk, A 
Scalp for a Scalp, The Seductive Six-Shooter, 
Koskanini, Tickaboo. They are, however, the 
product of the reputably popular pen of Cy Warman 
in collusion wth Charles Scribner’s Sons as pub- 
lishers. 

* x 

The Story of the Railroad, by Cy Warman. D. 
Appleton & Co., price $1.50, is the fourth of the 
Story of the West series published by the Apple- 
tons, and thus far each written by a different author. 
It is not a novel, but a narrative of the building of 
the earlier transcontinental lines of railway, chiefly 
through the West, “with the understanding that 
there is no West east of the Missouri River.” It 
contains many tales of adventure, prominent among 
them being an acount of the actual war between the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railroad and the Topeka 
and Santa Fé Company for the possession of the 
Grand Cafion of the Arkansas in Colorado—the 
Royal George. 

e « 

Sonnets of José-Maria de Heredia, Done into 
English by Edward Robeson Taylor. San Fran- 
cisco; William Doxey, $1.25. The French of the 
poet Heredia has here been rendered into English 
verse, which is regular and not devoid of elegance 
and strength. It is a little stiff and monotonous, 

















but for that we suppose the translator is not to 
blame. We are not sure that the average reader 
would not have been better pleased if the original 
had been printed along with the translation. Per- 
sons familiar with the French language will have 
little use for this book, and the class that have never 
studied that tongue at all are unlikely to be among 
its readers. That vast multitude who have just a 
smattering of French, and do not happen to possess 
the poems in the original would be amused and 
flattered to pick them out in the words of the 
author, aided by the rendering of Mr. Taylor. These 
remarks are of general application to works of the 
more select order translated out of familiar foreign 
tongues. 
* x 

The requirements of the half-baked linguists 
above referred to and the utility of parallel versions 
are recognized in an edition of Songs from the 
Ghetto, by Morris Rosenfeld, published by Cope- 
land & Day, $1.25). Here we find an English prose 
translation by Leo Weiner, instructor in the Slavic 
languages at Harvard University, side by side with 
the Yiddish verses of the poet, which are altered as 
far as possible into modern literary German. It is 
but fair to add, however, that in this case the trans- 
lation is necessitated by the presence of some Slavic 
and Hebrew words in the poems even after revision. 
To many persons it may be news that the “Yiddish” 
is not a modern form of Hebrew, but a Jewish dia- 
lect of German. In the verses of Mr. Rosenfeld 
one instinctively seeks for an echo of Heine and oc- 
casionally one seems to hear it. In their motive 
these voices of despair from the sweat-shop have 
little in common with the plaintive love songs of 
the master-lyricist of the nineteenth century; yet 
now and again a note is sounded which might have 
come from the Lyrisches Intermezzo or the Heim- 
kehr. In spite of the dismal squalor of his sur- 
roundings the author had music in his soul, and it 
would out. 

* * 

Vondel’s Lucifer, translated from the Dutch by 
Leonard Charles Van Woppen, has been brought 
out by the Continental Publishing Company, for 
the Holland Society. A considerable portion of the 
book is occupied with the life and times of Vondel, 
an interpretation of Lucifer, etc. The epic itself is 
illustrated with reproductions of old wood-cuts. 

* * 

Cian of the Chariots, a Romance of King 
Arthur’s Court, by William H. Babcock. Lothrop 
Publishing Company, $1.50. “Whenever a new 
book comes out,” said Emerson, “I read an old 
one.” Here is an excellent opportunity to put that 
oft-repeated rule in practice. Turn back to your Sir 
Thomas Mallory and read it over again. After 
that will be time enough to think about Cian of the 
Chariots. 

* * 

A General History of the World, by Victor 
Duruy, formerly Minister of Public Instruction and 
member of the Academy. Translated from the 


French. Thoroughly revised, with an introduction 
and summary of contemporaneous history (1848- 
1898), by Edwin A. Grosvenor, professor of Euro- 
Thomas Y. 


pean History in Amherst College. 
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Crowell & Co., $2.00. This will be found a con- 
venient handbook of general history. The editor, 
although he brings the history of the United States 
up to September of the present year, has wisely 
avoided devoting an undue amount of space to the 
Spanish war. 

ok * 

M. F. Mansfield & Co., New York, publish a 225- 
page book by Mr. Robert Buchanan, entitled 
The Rev. Annabel Lee, a Tale of To-morrow, 
price $1.50. It is more properly a tale of the day 
after to-morrow, for the author leaps right into the 
middle of the twenty-first century, thus getting de- 
cidedly the start of Mr. Stanley Waterloo, in Arma- 
geddon (Rand, McNally & Co.), who limits his as- 
pirations to the twentieth. As its title may imply, 
the tale is occupied with the solution of questions 
relative to woman’s sphere and education and to re- 
ligion, rather than to war and politics. It ends, 
however, in a martyrdom. By the way, why do the 
astute seers into centuries yet to come represent the 
English language of the future as so inanely un- 
progressive? 

* * 

Two booklets from the pen of Henry Van Dyck, 
D. D., each gotten up in elaborate antique style are 
published respectively by the houses, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons and T. Y. Crowell & Co. The former is 
entitled The Lost Word, a Christmas Legend of 
Long Ago. The latter is an essay called Ships and 
Havens. Both are printed on special paper, with 
red and black title pages, the latter with red head- 
lines throughout, and either is an admirable book 
for a small Christmas gift. 

*x* * 


Dana Estes & Co. have brought out a new edi- 
tion of Daddy Darwin’s Dovecote, by the late Mrs. 
Juliana H. Ewing. It is illustrated by Etheldred 
B. Barry. The price is 50 cents. It may be super- 
fluous to comment upon one of Mrs. Ewing’s 
books. They are among those children’s books 
which grown-up people read, and they ought to be 
read by every one who has occasion to pen a line, 
as a model of style. Among Mrs. Ewing’s rules 
of composition was to introduce into her stories no 
conversation that did not either further the plot 
or help to bring out the characters. It is a good 
rule to remember. 

* * 

Eminent Missionary Women, by Mrs. J. T. 
Gracey. Eatons & Main. As its title indicates, the 
above is a collection of short biographies of women, 
both American and foreign, who have distinguished 
themselves by their labors in missionary fields. 
There are twenty-eight such lives in all, nine of 
which are accompanied by portraits, 

2 


The youth who have been brought up on the 
works of Charles Carleton Coffin will be glad to 
learn something about him as a man. Dana, Estes 
& Co. have just issued his biography by no less able 
a pen than that of William Elliot Griffis, D.D. Of 
Revolutionary ancestors, and himself a press corre- 
spondent in the civil war, Mr. Coffin is shown to 
have been well fitted for the authorship of the books 
that have made him famous. ; 
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handful of men got to the top, where they broke 
out a flag and cheered. ‘Cheer’ is the word for 
that sound. You have got to hear it once where it 
means so much, and ever after you will grin when 
Americans make that noise.” 

Mr. Remington does not fail to voice his admira- 
tion of some of the commanders engaged in the 
campaign. Of Colonel Wood he says: 

“At Siboney I saw the first wounded Rough 
Riders, and heard how they had behaved. From 
this time people began to know who this army doc- 
tor was, this Colonel Wood. Soldiers and residents 
in the Southwest had known him ten years back. 
They knew Leonard Wood was a soldier, skin, 
bones and brain, who traveled under the disguise of 
a doctor, and now they know more than this.” 

After having missed being present at a fight of 
the cavalry brigade, the writer, in company with a 
fellow-correspondent, John Fox, determined that 
the army should “pull off no more fights of which 
we are not a party of the first part.” Accordingly 
they cultivated the society of Generals Lawton and 
Chaffee by turns, hobnobbing with the one that was 
ahead for the time being. 

“What satisfying soldiers Lawton and Chaffee 
are!” exclaims Mr. Remington. “Both seasoned, 
professional military types. Lawton, big and long, 
forceful, and with iron determination. Chaffee, who 
never dismounts but for a little sleep during the 
darkest hours of the night, and whose head might 
have been presented to him by one of William’s 
norman barons. Such a head! We used to sit 
around and study that head. It does not belong to 
the period; it is remote, when the race was young 
and strong; and it has ‘warrior’ sculptured in every 
line. It may seem trivial to you, but I must have 
people ‘look their part.’ That so many do not in 
this age is probably because men are so complica- 
ted; but ‘war is a primitive art,’ and that is the one 
objection I had to von Moltke, with his simple stu- 
dent face. He might have been anything. Chaffee 
is a soldier.” 

Just at the close of his article the writer offers a 
few observations regarding the work and rewards of 
a newspaper correspondent. 

“Tt is well to bear in mind the difference in the 
point of view of an artist or a correspondent, and a 
soldier. One has his duties, his responsibilities, or 
his gun, and he is on the firing line under great 
excitement, with his reputation at stake. The other 
stalks through the middle distance, seeing the fight 
and its immediate results, the wounded ; lying down 
by a dead body, mayhap, when the bullets come 
quickly ; he will share no glory; he has only the re- 
sponsibility of seeing clearly what he must tell; 
and he must keep his nerv . I think the soldier 
sleeps better nights.” 

Does Mr. Remington really believe that no glory 
accrues to the war correspondent, or is his asser- 
tion merely an exhibition of modesty? To a dis- 
interested observer it would seem that, whatever 
may be the case in military and official circles, the 
correspondent receives from the general public, far 
more notice and applause than does the soldier. 
The view held by some officials that the writer is 
but a vampire feeding upon the blood of the fighter 
is not reflected in the popular mind. The nature of 
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the correspondent’s occupation contributes to his 
celebrity, which, in most instances, comes in the 
form of note, not notoriety. To be sure, there are 
many war reporters whose personality never rises 
to the surface, yet the proportion of those that are 
individually heard from must be far greater than 
among the belligerants. However much the com- 
batant fails of receiving his deserts, few would 
maintain that the correspondent—barring certain 
brazen exemplars cf yellow journalism—is pam- 
pered with praise to an unmerited degree. His 
duties are more arduous and require even greater 
personal talent than do those of the ordinary mili- 
tary man. His risks are as great, sometimes 
greater. He often makes himself materially of ser- 
vice on the field, and not only does he frequently 
act as an example of courage to the men-at-arms, 
but he is subject to severe criticism if he does not. 
Indeed a libel suit was recently instituted by an 
English war correspondent against whose bravery 
an imputation had been made. It was a question 
requiring judicial determination whether self- 
possession under fire was not a quality so requisite 
to a good war correspondent that a charge of its 
absence would be in itself a tenable ground of 
action. 





This brings us to an article published in the No- 
vember Review of Reviews about newspaper corre- 
spondents in the war. 

One interesting statement there made is, that af- 
ter the declaration of war fifty or a hundred news- 
papers severally cabled to Mr. Kipling, asking him 
to become a special correspondent at his own 
terms. He did not accept, but many distinguished 
writers did. Whatever their success in other fields, 
few of them had had war experience, and the man- 
agers of the newspapers were at first anything but 
confident that their work would prove of value. 

Here are a few words of tribute to the personal 
conduct of the newspaper representatives at the 
front: 

“These scores of untried young men seem to have 
risen to the occasion with remarkable success, for 
they bargained with the Spanish authorities over 
dues, made shrewd purchases of exacting shipown- 
ers, evolved the most elaborate schemes for evading 
censors, swam streams, baked in the sun, starved 
and slept on the wet ground at Santiago, and sent 
to the newspapers that employed them graphic, 
thorough, and immediate accounts of the notable 
actions .of the war as if they had been through a 
thousand campaigns. Mr. Edward Marshall, at 
San Juan, when wounded, mortally it was thought 
at the time, called for a cigarette and dictated a re- 
port of the fight for the Journal. Mr. Frederic 
Remington and scores of others did yeoman’s work 
under fire in caring for the wounded and carrying 
them to a place of safety. Time and time again the 
correspondents gave up their horses for the use of 
wounded soldiers who needed them. Mr. Davis and 
Mr. Crane stood up with their glasses to their eyes 
when the soldiers about them were prostrate on the 
ground in an effort to dodge the spiteful Mauser 
bullets. Dozens of artists were in the thick of the 
fights, too, some of them acting as correspondents 
as well—Frederic Remington, Zogbaum, Chapman, 























Thulstrup, Rogers—men of national renown, and 
younger illustrators like Christy, anxious to seize 
this glorious opportunity of making a name and 
fortune for themselves.” 

How the papers could have derived any profit 
from the war in view of the extraordinary expenses 
to which they were subjected in newsgathering is 
a question which probably few persons have not 
asked. The article above quoted does not tell us 
what these profits were, or whether there were any 
at all, but it gives some figures to show the expenses 
incurred. 

“A correspondent in this war had to display 
many more qualities than audacious enterprise and 
the capacity for vivid description on short notice. 
The expenses that must be incurred were something 
tremendous, and the correspondent who had not in 
addition to dash and brilliancy a shrewd Yankee 
notion of driving a bargain could have easily run 
his employers into bankruptcy. On the outbreak 
of the war the staff vessels to carry correspondents 
to the cable offices were increased astonishingly, 
and were chartered at the exorbitant prices that 
shipowners were able to charge under the circum- 
stances. One journal had no less than ten sea-going 
craft in commission, at an aggregate expense of 
over $1,500 per day for their use only, and as it cost 
from 50 to 80 cents per word to send press matter 
from St. Thomas or Jamaica, and $1.45 to $1.80 per 
word for press cables from Hong Kong, a corre- 
spondent was put to his wits to know where to stop. 
For instance, Mr. Harry Brown, of the New York 
Herald, paid $6,400 in American gold to get his de- 
scription of the fight with Cervera to his newspaper. 
A writer in McClure’s gives a good idea of the ab- 
solutely necessary expenses that were forced upon 
the newspapers in order to accomplish the remarka- 
ble feats of newsgetting that last summer saw. Ow- 
ing to the threatened hazards of the war, shipowners 
exacted from $5,000 to $9,000 a month for the use 
of each of these boats, and the newspapers were re- 
quired to bear the additional expense of fire, ma- 
rine, accident, and war insurance, which the 
alarmed underwriters of New York had fixed at the 
enormous rate of eight per cent. a month—equal in 
a year to nearly the total value of the boat. One 
New York newspaper pays $2,200 a month insur- 
ance on a single tug—and it has five boats in service 
in different parts of the world. In addition to these 
initial expenses, newspapers must buy their own 
coal and supplies at war-time prices and pay the 
salaries of the correspondents who direct the boats. 
One managing editor showed me his salary list for 
a single week, including only war correspondents. 
It amounted to $1,463.51. A single correspondent, 
representing another New York paper, is said to 
receive $10,000 a year.” 





The valor of that popular idol, Richard Harding 
Davis, has been a mooted question, but to set at 
rest the minds of the doubtful, writes Mr. V. Floyd 
Campbell, who was with him at the front. We take 
Mr. Campbell’s remarks from the Criterion of 
October 29: 

“T landed at Siboney,” says, he, “on the morn- 
ing of June 24, and started immediately for the 
front. About seven o'clock the firing started. I 
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had been in the fight about an hour when I came 
upon Mr. Davis. He looked hot and tired, but was 
moving about among the wounded men, and giving 
all the help he could under the circumstances. He 
wore a Rough Rider’s coat and dark trousers, with 
a pair of high top boots; his hat was on the back of 
his head, and he carried a rifle over his arm. He 
was limping as he went. I found afterward that he 
was suffering from an attack of rheumatism. I 
walked over to his side, and went about with him 
just as if I had known him all my life. We came 
upon Mr. Marshall, of the Journal, lying under a 
tree and begging earnestly for help. It was through 
Mr. Davis’ efforts that men were found to take him 
to the rear, and he carried one corner of the blanket, 
which served as a litter, for some distance. He 
was in pain himself, however, and was compelled to 
let some one else take his place, contenting himself 
with carrying two or three rifles, belonging to the 
soldiers who were with us. 

“He would stop to help and comfort wounded 
men, taking their names and addresses of their 
friends. These and many other acts of kindness 
which I saw him perform convinced me that he was 
as brave and true a man as any of those he wrote 
about. He had been in the thickest of the fight all 
the morning, and when I left he was still limping 
about, unmindful of self, doing all he could for the 
soldiers. 

“T next met him at El Poso on the morning of 
July 1, under a very heavy fire, which had sent the 
rest of us flying. Mr. Davis was walking back- 
wards and forwards behind the guns. He was the 
only correspondent I saw who stood his ground, 
out of about twenty-five who were there when the 
firing began—although others came back and did 
good work. There, as at Guasimas, his work and 
behavior were excellent ; he was just as fearless and 
calm as those who stood at the guns. I remember 
the remark he made as the first shell came whirring 
and tearing our way, bursting directly over and a 
little to our right: ‘Here she comes! It’s a good 
one, and straight line firing, too.’ I didn’t wait just 
then to hear any more complimentary remarks 
about Spanish marksmanship. That first shell killed 
and wounded several men. 

“The Rough Riders moved down the road to the 
front, and I suppose Davis went with them, for I 
did not see him again till about noon, and beyond 
‘bloody bend,’ the creek where so many of our men 
were lost. I moved on up the road and came upon 
Mr. Davis, sitting beside the road and busily en- 
gaged writing. The bullets were cutting and 
slashing through the leaves, but he seemed unmind- 
ful of them. I sat down beside him, and he imme- 
diately suggested we move to the front. 

“We walked to the San Juan Hill, arriving 
shortly after the troops had taken the hill, the 
stragglers rushing up as we came on the scene. 

“I moved from end to end of the firing line, tak- 
ing snap-shots and sketches of the fight, and in that 
time I did not see so much as one other correspon- 
dent. Mr. Davis was invariably at the front in the 
thickest of the fight. 

“He was, as far as I know, a universal favorite 
among the officers and men with whom he came in 
contact.” 
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The Day’s Work. By Rudyard Kipling, Doubleday & 
McClure Company. Price, $1.50. 

“Of the Anglo-Indian stories,” says the Athe- 
nzum in reference to this collection of twelve tales, 
“two at least are excellent reading, The Tomb of 
His Ancestors and The Maltese Cat. Two 
other Indian stories which deal with bridge-build- 
ing and the rescue of a famine district by a stout- 
hearted woman (who seems a later and less success- 
ful reincarnation of Jhansi McKenna), and an over- 
worked official whom she marries, we find a little 
lengthy. 

“And this brings us to the point we wish to make 
with regard to the stories of shipping and marine 
engineering, to which may be added the study of 
locomotives called .oo7. Long ago we mentally 
wrote down Mr. Kipling’s name against Voltaire’s 
apothegm, ‘Le secret d’ennuyer est celui de tout 
dire.’ One secret of his success (apart from his 
modernity of manner and amazing command of the 
vernacular) was indubitably his gift of artistic omis- 
sion. But now we are beginning to find that many 
of these stories are overloaded with detail, unduly 
and inartistically stuffed out with hard technical 
matter, which is not convincing, but merely clogs 
the narrative. Modern times have seen several 
kinds of realism—that nauseating sort which intro- 
duces the living with their real names and charac- 
ters, and that other which dwells lengthily on the 
most trivial details of the hero’s environment, and 
must needs record, when he walks down Fleet 
street, the size, color, appearance to him and others, 
and number of all the lamp-posts he passes on his 
way. Mr. Kipling would not go so far as that, but 
he overdoes the details of his bridge-building and 
of the marine engines which are repaired by a des- 
pairing crew chained in a hostile port. Such a 
plethora of mechanical particulars is unappetizing, 
and somewhat spoils our appreciation, for instance, 
of the capital and cunning climax of the story, 
Bread Upon the Waters. We want less of this 
parade of special knowledge, and more of the old 
reticences and illuminating flashes which tell so 
much in a word, which connect Mr. Kipling with 
so excellent and early a story-teller as Chaucer, who 
could condense incisively, too, for, mentioning 
Lamech as the first of faithless lovers, did he not 
add, 

“‘And he invented tents, unless men lie,’ 

where our analytical novelists would have dilated at 
length on the significance of nomadic tendencies. 
Fine writing may be more or less successful, but it 
is hit or miss with this sort of brief wit, and Mr. 
Kipling seldom misses. Perhaps he has been both- 
ered out of some of his illuminating brevity by the 
exaggerated ‘snap-shot’ style of his innumerable 
imitators. 

“Among the other stories may be noticed two 
studies of Americans in England, which cleverly 
point the differences between England and ‘the 
other side.’ One of these approaches rather wild 
farce, but we are grateful for Mr. Kipling’s humor 
in any form, and his ingenuity in inventing situa- 
tions is remarkable. Altogether, if these stories are 


not up to the writer’s best level, still they are well 
ahead of the large mass of such things collected for 
us by competing publishers, and we ask for more.” 





The Philippine Islands and their People. Dean C. Wor- 
cester, Assistant Professor of Zodlogy, University of Mich- 
gan. The Macmillan Company. 529 pages. Price $4.00. 

Among the books that the recent interest of our 
nation in the Philippine Islands has already begun 
to call forth, Professor Worcester’s ought to rank 
high. He has devoted years to a personal study of 
the natural and other features of that archipelago, 
his last visit having been made during the present 
decade; his cbservations were not confined to 
Manila and vicinity, but dozens of the islands were 
visited. The many persons who are now seeking 
information upon the Philippines will find this vol- 
ume one of their best sources of knowledge, per- 
haps the very best. 





The Two Magics: The Turn of the Screw—Covering 
End. By Henry James. The Macmillan Compuny. 

“Tf,” says the New York Tribune, “The Turn of 
the Screw had appeared at the beginning instead of 
toward the close of Mr. James’ career, his critics 
would have prophesied for him, we think, a bright 
immortality. The volume before us provokes 
mingled joy and resentment—joy because the first 
story is a masterpiece; resentment, because the 
author should have seen fit to associate with it a 
piece of his most forced and infelicitous work, a tale 
trashy in itself and tragic in its implication of long 
years spent upon similarly fruitless tasks. Why Mr. 
James should have hidden his light under a bushel 
so long, no man, we suppose, will ever know. It is 
deplorable that no one was at his side at the start to 
show him wherein his genius resided, to set him on 
the right track. With some such mentor directing 
his early efforts who knows but what The Turn of 
the Screw might have been one of a great company 
of brilliant works instead of a belated triumph? In 
conception the story is one of those weird things 
which might have descended from Hawthorne in a 
fortunate moment. In respect to execution it has 
a perfection which he would not have disdained ; in 
fact, it is with him, and with him alone, that Mr. 
James upon this occasion may be compared. At 
one leap the author of What Maisie Knew and In 
the Cage, and a dozen other fatuities takes his place 
among the creators of literature. We know now 
for what high tasks that sinuous style of his was 
destined—only to be wasted upon themes ignobly 
small. We realize now that Mr. James, if he had 
known and had cared, could have been great. 

“The Turn of the Screw is great because it 
crystallizes an original and fascinating idea in abso- 
lutely appropriate form. There is not a word which 
could be spared, and that art of suggestion which 
Mr. James has employed before so fantastically 
that it has been more irritating than a flood of 
words could be here plays its part with consummate 
effect. There is no plot. This is rather the notation 
of a weird experience, with ramifications that now 
touch the action of the figures involved, and now 

















touch their innermost thoughts, emotions and 
divinations. Instead of watching the drama, one be- 
comes part of it, and passes with the supposititious 
narrator, and her two young charges through un- 
precedented spiritual adventures. The governess 
who tells the tale sets it down from day to day as 
the events or the reflections brought about by her 
situation impel her to write. On one side she and 
an old family servant fight as they can to save two 
beautiful children from themselves. On the other 
are the two powers of evil who have half entered 
into Miles and Flora and are seeking to wreak all 
their malignant desires upon the pair. Mr. James 
wisely introduces us into the combat by degrees. 
This is no vulgar ghost story, with sudden shocks, 
with clanking chains and veiled ladies in white, and 
clammy atmospheres. It is rather a picture of spir- 
itual states, so subtly and yet so poignantly ob- 
served that all the usual paraphernalia of ghostli- 
ness recede into the background as irrelevant. 

“Covering End is a disgrace to its companion, 
The Turn of the Screw deals convincingly with un- 
earthly and incredible things, proving that a lofty 
flight of imaginative art is never unreal and fruit- 
less. The second story, with its pretence of prob- 
ability, is actually a tissue of the wildest and most 
farcical impossibilities.” 





Red Rock, a Chronicle of Reconstruction. By Thomas 


Nelson Page. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The reception accorded to the author during his 
late English visit attests his popularity better than 
any words. This new story of old Southern days 
will receive a cordial welcome on both sides of the 
ocean. It deals with army officers and country 
lawyers, carpet-baggers and the Ku-Klux Klan and 
pretty girls away off in a land “too far from the cen- 
tres of modern progress to be laid down on any map 
that will be accessible. . .. somewhere in that vague 
region partly in one of the old Southern States 
and partly in the yet vaguer land of memory.” 
“The people of that section,” remarks the author, 
in his preface, “were the product of a system of 
which it is the fashion nowadays to have only 
words of condemnation. Every ass that passes by 
kicks the dead lion. It was an oligarchy, they say, 
which ruled and lorded it over all but those favored 
ones who belonged to it. But has one ever known 
the members of a democracy to rule so justly? If 
they shone in prosperity, much more they shone in 
adversity; if they bore themselves haughtily in 
their day of triumph, they have borne defeat with 
splendid fortitude. Their old family seats, with 
everything else in the world, were lost to them— 
their dignity became grandeur. Their entire system 
crumbled and fell about them in ruins—they re- 
mained unmoved. They were subjected to the 
greatest humiliation of modern times; their slaves 
were put over them; they reconquered their section 
and preserved the civilization of the Anglo-Saxon.” 





A History of the Woman’s Club Movement in America. 
By Mrs. J.C. Croly (Jennie June.) Henry G. Allen & Co. 
“This volume,” remarks the Bookman, “is so 
very large that we shall try to even things up by 
making our notice of it very short. It contains 
everything that any one would want to know about 
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any woman’s club that ever existed anywhere; and 
from the number of illustrations we should imagine 
that it contains the portrait of every woman who 
ever belonged to a club of any kind. Doubtless the 
volume is of very great interest to these same 
women, and no doubt they will purchase copies of 
it and read those portions of it which relate to 
themselves. Why any one else should care to buy 
it we fail to see, but if they wish to do so, it is not 
for us to discourage them; for undoubtedly this is 
the sort of thing that they will like. To us the por- 
traits are not uninstructive. They are so typical. 
But as to what we mean by this we decline to say.” 





Aylwin. By Theodore Watts-Dunton. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

“This novel, which has been for so many years 
looked forward to by the public,” says Literature, 
“is not likely to disappoint even the most exacting 
students of modern literature. Its style, unpreten- 
tious yet full of poetry; its wide variety of sympathy 
and diversity of scene—particularly its subtle study 
of gipsy life; its vein of personal reminiscence, and 
its spiritual teaching, combine to make it an addi- 
tion, not only to our best works of fiction, but to 
our masterpieces of prose. A schoolboy, asked if 
he knew the meaning of the word ‘proem,’ is said 
to have answered, ‘Of course, I do. It’s a poem in 
prose.’ The definition is exactly suited to Mr. 
Theodore Watts-Dunton’s Aylwin, and that is the 
standpoint from which we should feel disposed to 
judge it even if we knew nothing of its author’s 
gifts as a poet. The hero has among his ancestry 
a gipsy strain that wakes in him at times, with that 
passionate drawing to Nature in all her moods that 
the author understands so well. 

“This temperament leaves Aylwin a hundredfold 
more sensitive and exposed to suffering than the 
usual run of men. Love, with him, can never mean 
the passions, but one absorbing passion that lasts 
his life. He finds the mate of his very soul in Wini- 
fred, the lovely maiden who has lived among beauty 
till it has passed into her heart. The plot and the 
strange sorrows of the lovers are a little intricate to 
describe shortly. The leading idea is that Wini- 
fred’s father has committed a sacrilege which has 
drawn down upon him the curse of Aylwin’s father 
—a curse, that spreads to his children and haunts 
the book like the tolling of a great bell. The 
sacrilege is the stealing from the tomb of Aylwin’s 
father of a love-token given to the dead man in his 
youth by the wife he adored. 

“ “He who shall violate this tomb [runs the curse] 
he who shall steal this amulet, hallowed as a love- 
token between me and my dead wife—he who shall 
dare to lay a sacrilegious hand upon this cross, 
stands cursed by God, cursed by love, and cursed 
by me, Philip Aylwin, lying here. Let there be no 
man to pity him, nor to have compassion upcn his 
fatherless children. Let his children be 
vagabonds, and beg their bread; let them seek it 
also out of desolate places.’ 

“With all his imaginative nature, Aylwin has a 
strong vein of materialism, which forbids him to 
dwell upon the curse with superstitious brooding. 
His one idea is to keep all knowledge of it from 
Winifred, lest the horror of it should overcome her. 
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He goes so far as actually to risk his life and hers 
to prevent her discovery of it. An accident reveals 
it to her, however. She loses her reason, and in- 
stinctively flies to her Welsh hills to hide herself. 
She is helped by an artist (who is very evidently 
drawn from Dante Gabriel Rossetti), and finally 
rescued by the gipsy girl Sinfi Lovell, a very pa- 
thetic and picturesque figure. There is a strange 
mingling of modern science with poetry and myth 
when Sinfi has the curse passed on to herself by a 
doctor who is fresh from the hypnotic methods of 
the Salpétriére. 

“The most striking feature of the plot is the 
struggle in Aylwin’s mind between the common- 
sense which rejects all such things as spells and 
omens, and the desperate longing for his lost love 
that tempts him to use all means, however supersti- 
tious, that hold in them a chance for her salvation. 
The gipsy girl tells him that if the jewel is restored 
to his father’s tomb, Winifred will be restored to 
him. He tries all saner ways of finding her, fails, 
and at last materialism breaks down, and he restores 
the jewel, full of irrational hope. It is justified, for 
Winifred comes back to him, pure, beautiful, and 
with her senses returned to her, the terrible time of 
her wandering remaining in her memory only as a 
long unconsciousness. She has fulfilled the curse, 
and ‘sought her bread in desolate places,’ and now 
all is over for the two except peace and their love 
and happy days.” 





In the Forbidden Land. Account of a Journey in Tibet, 
Capture by the Tibetan Authorities, Imprisonment, Torture, 
and Ultimate Release. By A. Henry Savage Landor. Two 
volumes. London: William Heinemann. 

The following review of Mr. Landor’s new book 
consists of selections from a critique in Black and 
White: 

If Mr. Savage Landor’s book on the Hairy Ainu 
was interesting, how much more enthralling is the 
account of his adventures in the world’s one remain- 
ing Land of Mystery. Mr. Landor set out for Tibet 
active, strong, a typical wiry young Englishman; 
he returned broken in health, physically disabled, 
weary and old. 

Mr. Landor attempted to reach the sacred city of 
Lhassa from the Indian frontier. In spite of most 
elaborate preparations his secret leaked out and got 
into the hands of the Tibetan authorities, who did 
all in their power to frustrate his plan. They re- 
moved the bridges that made easy the passage of 
the most likely pass, but Mr. Landor made his way 
through a more difficult gorge, after having over- 
come almost insurmountable obstacles. Finally he 
succeeded in reaching the sacred lake of Mansaro- 
war, lying among the Himalayas, 15,000 feet above 
sea-level. Thence he reached Gunkyo Lake, which 
empties itself into the Brahmaputra. From the lake 
he made an exhaustive exploration of the upper 
Brahmaputra basin, gathering results that should 
be of great geographical and ethnographical value. 
One by one his following of servants left him or 
had to be left, and finally his escort reduced itself 
to two faithful servants—Chanden Sing, an Indian 
ex-policeman, and Man Sing, a leper. 

Then the treacherous Tibetans ambushed the 
travelers, and, having taken them prisoners, sub- 
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jected them to a series of horrible tortures than 
which we have never read anything more blood- 
curdling. There is no reason to doubt Mr. Landor’s 
recital; his body bears yet the marks of the treat- 
ment he received, and so that no shadow may be 
thrown on his word, he has added in an appendix 
authoritative documents confirming every state- 
ment he has made. 

One of the most terrible ordeals to which he was 
submitted was that of the spiked saddle. Mr. Lan- 
dor’s own words, simple and unaffected, best de- 
scribe how this devilishly ingenious torture is 
applied: . 

“Tt was in reality the wooden frame of a very 
high-backed saddle, from the back of which some 
five or six sharp iron spikes stuck out horizontally. 
As I sat on this implement of torture, the spikes 
caught me in the small of the back. My guard hav- 
ing been augmented by twenty or thirty mounted 
men, with muskets and swords, we set off at a furi- 
ous pace. A horseman riding in front of me led my 
pony by means of a cord, as my hands were man- 
acled behind my back; and thus we traveled across 
country for miles. But for those awful spikes in 
the saddle the ride would not have been so very 
bad, for the pony I rode was a fine spirited animal, 
and the country around was curious and in- 
teresting.” 

Few men, sitting bound on a spiked saddle, would 
find their pony “ a fine spirited animal,” or the coun- 
try round them “curious and interesting.” But the 
spiked saddle was not the worst torture that 
awaited Mr. Landor. As the pony was galloping 
about, one of the champion shots of the country 
deliberately fired at him. 

“The bullet missed me, whizzing past my left ear. 
Probably the speed at which my animal was pro- 
ceeding saved me, as the marksman could not take 
a very steady aim; but my pony, startled at the sud- 
den report of the matchlock at such close quarters 
(not more than four yards), took fright, and began 
rearing and plunging. I managed to maintain my 
seat, though the spikes in the saddle were lacerat- 
ing the lower part of my spine horribly.” 

Nor was this all. 

“T was hustled to the execution- -ground. 

On the ground was a long log of wood in the shape 
ofa prism. Upon the sharp edge of this I was made 
to stand, and several men held me by the body 
while four or five others, using their combined 
strength, stretched my legs as wide apart as they 
could go. Fixed in this painful position, the brutes 
securely tied me by my feet to the log of wood 
with cords of yak-hair. Several men were made to 
pull these cords, and they were so tight that they 
cut grooves into my skin and flesh in several places 
round my ankles and on my feet, many of the cuts 
being as much as three inches long. ‘You 
have come to this country to see. . . This, 
then, is the punishment for you!’ And with these 
dreadful words the Pombo raised his atm and placed 
the red-hot iron bar parallel to and about an inch 
or two from my eyeballs, and all but touching my 
nose. Instinctively I kept my eyes tightly closed, 
but the heat was so intense that it seemed as if my 
eyes, the left one especially, were being desiccated 
and my nose scorched.” 








Various tortures followed, as if this were not 
enough. Truly, Mr. Landor must be of fine stuff 
to have endured all these horrors and have come out 
alive. His powers of physical endurance alone en- 
titled him to our respect; his mental fortitude en- 
titles him to our admiration. And through all that 
terrible time he kept his wits about him and his eyes 
open, observing and setting down his observations 
in his mind to be here reproduced. 





The Romance of a Regiment: being the True and Divert- 
ng Story of the Giant Grenadiers of Potsdam, how they 
were caught and held in captivity. By J. R. , 
B.A. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

The following article, suggested by this book, is 
abbreviated from the columns of The Spectator, 
London: 

Of all the manias that afflict 
mankind the most ancient and 
curious is probably the mania for collecting. The 
victims of this craze collect pretty nearly everything 
from books to shoe-buckles, and from pots to post- 
age-stamps, but so far as we know the only person 
who has made giant-collecting the chief business of 
his life was Frederick William I., King of Prussia. 
Nature designed him for a recruiting officer, des- 
tiny made him a monarch. All were fish who came 
to his net—Saxons, Austrians, Hessians, Turks, 
Swedes, Englishmen, Irishmen, Africans—pro- 
vided they were at least two yards long. Some of 
his specimens were seven feet; now and then he 
obtained one still more prodigious. “The Saxon 
Cabinet Minister Wackerbarth, foreseeing the pos- 
sible advantages of standing well with so near a 
neighbor, in 1715 dispatched to Berlin a recogni- 
tion of his Prussian Majesty’s birthday, August 14, 
no less flattering than unique, since it consisted of 
a large bundle of tobacco leaves, two handsome 
Turkish pipes, and a bagful of fragrant Latakia, all 
committed to the hands of a seven-foot messenger, 
with a missive imploring the king’s gracious accep- 
tance of these trifles and the Cupid who bore them.” 
His father-in-law, the King of England, sent him 
fifteen strapping Irishmen, who, it was to be pre- 
sumed, were obtained by fair means. Frederic Will- 
iam delighted in long-legged Irishmen, also in Eng- 
lishmen, when he could get them, no matter how. 
He had pimps and recruiting agents all over 
Europe, and had he known there were giants in 
Patagonia, would no doubt have dispatched a man- 
hunting expedition to that far country. But there 
is nothing to show that his maniacal majesty ever 
succeeded in inveigling Scotsmen into his service. 
They were too canny to be caught. Irishmen were 
beguiled with comparative ease. A nice little 
“douceur” down, a promise of good pay, a fine uni- 
form, plenty to eat and drink, with nothing much to 
do, won their generous hearts, and they went will- 
ing victims to the sacrifice, for once at Potsdam 
they were slaves for life. “Once a grenadier, always 
a grenadier,” said the king, and release from his 


A Curious Collector 


service was only to be obtained by death. Between 
1713 and 1735 the king sent abroad for foreign re- 
cruits a sum equivalent to nearly two millions ster- 
ling. James Kirkland, a strapping Irishman, stood 
him in £1,260 before he was safely lodged in Pots- 
dam barracks. 


One tall Austrian cost £1,100, an- 
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other £719, still another £314. The lion’s share 
of these payments probably went into the pockets 
of pimps and procurers. On the Continent, in Ger- 
many, Holland, Poland, and Sweden, men who 
could not be obtained in any other fashion were 
kidnapped; priests were torn from the altar, tall 
monks who ventured outside the walls of their mon- 
asteries were seized by armed agents of the crazy 
king, bound, gagged, and carried off. Where force 
was not possible, as in England, fraud was prac- 
ticed. Operations there and in Ireland were di- 
rected by Borcke, the Prussian minister in Lon- 
don, one of whose understrappers was a certain 
Hugh Montgomery. This gentleman made it his 
business to obtain involuntary recruits for the 
“King’s Own.” His methods are illustrated by the 
sad case of William Willis, of Barford, in Bedford- 
shire. Strolling one day in the market-place, Willis 
fell in with a polite stranger, who “stood treat,” and 
produced a letter from his master, an Irish lord, 
saying that he wanted, as second porter, a young 
fellow measuring six feet four inches in his stock- 
ing feet. This chanced to be exactly the yokel’s 
height, and the terms offered, £20 a year and 14 
shillings a week for board, being satisfactory, he 
agreed to accompany Montgomery to London, 
where, on arriving, they were informed by Herr 
Borcke that his lordship was gone to the Hague, 
whither Willis went, accompanied by Kriiger, an- 
other recruiting agent, who figured as the min- 
ister’s valet. At the Hague they heard that the 
Irish Jord had started for Berlin, and thither fol- 
lowed him, where Willis was handed over to the 
guard and taken “nolens volens” to Potsdam. At 
Potsdam he found one Evans, a fellow countryman, 
who had been inveigled in like manner with himself. 
These two, making common cause, refused to take 
the oath of allegiance, for which they were severely 
bastinadoed. A few days later Kriiger appeared on 
the parade-ground, whereupon Willis sprang out 
of the ranks and gave the rascal a sound thrashing. 
For this breach of discipline he was again bastina- 
doed. When these things came to the knowledge 
of the British Government they endeavored to ob- 
tain the victims’ release ; but Frederick William ab- 
solutely refused to let them go, and as British 
troops could not very well march to Berlin, Eng- 
land had to pocket the affront. But prompt meas- 
ures were taken to stop the further trepanning of 
British subjects. 





Joseph Jefferson at Home. By Nathan Haskell Dole. 


Dana, Estes & Co. 110 pages. 


This is not the first time that the public have been 
made acquainted with Joseph Jefferson off the 
stage. There is no danger, however, that they will 
tire of his society. Certainly they will not in the 
space of this book of narrow compass, the reading 
matter of which is still further abbreviated by the in- 
sertion of numerous full-page illustrations of Jef- 
ferson’s home at Crow’s Nest, outside and in, show- 
ing the old actor himself telling stories to Sol Smith 
Russell, or painting at his easel; for Mr. Jefferson 
is an artist as well as an actor, and has done very 
creditable landscape work, to judge from the photo- 
graphs of some of his paintings. 
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BOOK NOTES. 


Lee & Shepard have just brought out an impor- 
tant contribution to early American biography, 
John Hancock, His Book, by Abram English 
Brown (price, $2.00). It would seem that if Mr. 
Brown was determined to put the archaic possessive 
into the title he might, with more propriety, have 
written it “Abram English Brown, His Book,” he 
being the author and not John Hancock. Still bet- 
ter, he might have had “His Book” printed on the 
flyleaf with space left above it for each purchaser 
of the volume to fill in his own name and have des- 
ignated the work, “A Life of John Hancock.” He 
may, however, have good authority for doing as he 
did. It is singular that with all the threshing and 
rethreshing of Revolutionary straw that the nine- 
teenth century has witnessed no respectable story 
of Hancock’s life has heretofore been published. 
This would furnish an excuse for the existence of 
the present volume, even were it a less meritorious 
work than it is. The 286 pages of the book contain 
copious documentary material, including much that 
is drawn from Hancock’s letter-book. Owing to 
the fact that the subject of the biography was en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits and that many vital 
questions of the time were of a monetary nature the 
book is largely concerned with matters commercial 
and financial, as well as with those social and 


political. 
*x* * 

The popularity of the Hungarian author, Dr. 
Maurus Jokai, renders particularly noteworthy the 
appearance of a translation of another book from 
his pen, The Nameless Castle (the Doubleday & 
McClure Company, 338 pages, price $1.25). It is 
a story of the Hungarian army that was in the field 
against Napoleon in his campaign of 1809. The 
translation was made under the author’s super- 
vision by S. E. Boggs. 

ae * 

The Castle Inn, by Stanley J. Weyman. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. (Price, $1.50). Admirers of 
romance and of Stanley J. Weyman will welcome 
this fresh novel from his pen. It is an English 
story, and opens in the year 1767. There are 372 
pages, and six illustrations. 

* * 

Jerusalem the Holy, by Edwin Sherman Wallace 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, 359 pages; price 
$1.50), is a description not of Jerusalem the 
Heavenly, but of Jerusalem the Terrestrial. The 
author was for five years United States consul for 
Palestine, and evidently he did not waste his time 
while holding that offi¢e. At the conclusion of the 
book there is a short chapter on the future of 
Jerusalem, in which Mr. Wallace expresses his be- 
lief in the triumph of Zionism to the extent at least 
that the future inhabitants of Palestine will be Jews. 
The volume will interest the clergy and other read- 
ers upon religious subjects in general, although it 
should not perhaps be set down as distinctively a 
religious book. To other classes of readers it now 
appeals with a peculiar opportuneness because of 
the visit of the Kaiser to the Holy Land and the 
political possibilities for that country which are in- 
volved therein. 
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Birds that Hunt and Are Hunted; Life Histories 
of One Hundred and Seventy Birds of Prey, Game 
Birds and Water Fowls, by Neltge Blanchan, with 
an introduction by G. O. Shields (Coquina). 
Doubleday & McClure Company, 359 pages, price 
$2.00. 

That such a book as this is offered for such a 
price is a convincing proof of the latter-day cheap- 
ness of literature. It also shows the revolution that 
has been brought about in illustration by the col- 
ored half-tone process. There are forty-eight large 
colored plates of birds treated of in the text. The 
work is by no means technical; the various birds 
are briefly and systematically described, and their 
habits are told of in a way that will appeal to sports- 
men and others interested in game birds. The il- 
lustrations are in color, and are drawn from the 
pages of the very excellent magazine called Birds, 
which was brought out in Chicago last year. 

* x 

Wild Animals I Have Known, by Ernest Seton 
Thompson (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 359 pages, 
price $2.00), comprises the personal histories of 
Lobo, Silverspot, Raggylug, Bingo, the Spring- 
field Fox, the Racing Mustang, Wully and Redruff. 
Two hundred drawings by the author are contained 
in the volume which, to say nothing of its literary 
features, is a triumph of the designer’s skill. The 
story of Lobo, a huge wolf that ravaged a portion 
of Texas, is reproduced elsewhere in this number of 
the magazine, and is an excellent introduction to 
the spirited stories which follow it. 

* * 

If the titles of some of the tales included in a 
certain newly published volume called Frontier 
Stories, were read to us with our eyes shut and we 
were required to guess who were the publishers we 
should name the proprietors of the Boys Five-Cent 
Library. Here are some of them: The Columbine 
of Cripple Creek, Injun Fin’um Paper Talk, A 
Scalp for a Scalp, The Seductive Six-Shooter, 
Koskanini, Tickaboo. They are, however, the 
product of the reputably popular pen of Cy Warman 
in collusion wth Charles Scribner’s Sons as pub- 
lishers. 

* * 

The Story of the Railroad, by Cy Warman. D. 
Appleton & Co., price $1.50, is the fourth of the 
Story of the West series published by the Apple- 
tons, and thus far each written by a different author. 
It is not a novel, but a narrative of the building of 
the earlier transcontinental lines of railway, chiefly 
through the West, “with the understanding that 
there is no West east of the Missouri River.” It 
contains many tales of adventure, prominent among 
them being an acount of the actual war between the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railroad and the Topeka 
and Santa Fé Company for the possession of the 
Grand Cafion of the Arkansas in Colorado—the 
Royal George. 

* x 

Sonnets of José-Maria de Heredia, Done into 
English by Edward Robeson Taylor. San Fran- 
cisco; William Doxey, $1.25. The French of the 
poet Heredia has here been rendered into English 
verse, which is regular and not devoid of elegance 
and strength. It is a little stiff and monotonous, 
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but for that we suppose the translator is not to 
blame. We are not sure that the average reader 
would not have been better pleased if the original 
had been printed along with the translation. Per- 
sons familiar with the French language will have 
little use for this book, and the class that have never 
studied that tongue at all are unlikely to be among 
its readers. That vast multitude who have just a 
smattering of French, and do not happen to possess 
the poems in the original would be amused and 
flattered to pick them out in the words of the 
author, aided by the rendering of Mr. Taylor. These 
remarks are of general application to works of the 
more select order translated out of familiar foreign 


tongues. 
* * 


The requirements of the half-baked linguists 
above referred to and the utility of parallel versions 
are recognized in an edition of Songs from the 
Ghetto, by Morris Rosenfeld, published by Cope- 
land & Day, $1.25). Here we find an English prose 
translation by Leo Weiner, instructor in the Slavic 
languages at Harvard University, side by side with 
the Yiddish verses of the poet, which are altered as 
far as possible into modern literary German. It is 
but fair to add, however, that in this case the trans- 
lation is necessitated by the presence of some Slavic 
and Hebrew words in the poems even after revision. 
To many persons it may be news that the “Yiddish” 
is not a modern form of Hebrew, but a Jewish dia- 
lect of German. In the verses of Mr. Rosenfeld 
one instinctively seeks for an echo of Heine and oc- 
casionally one seems to hear it. In their motive 
these voices of despair from the sweat-shop have 
little in common with the plaintive love songs of 
the master-lyricist of the nineteenth century; yet 
now and again a note is sounded which might have 
come from the Lyrisches Intermezzo or the Heim- 
kehr. In spite of the dismal squalor of his sur- 
roundings the author had music in his soul, and it 
would out. 

2 

Vondel’s Lucifer, translated from the Dutch by 
Leonard Charles Van Woppen, has been brought 
out by the Continental Publishing Company, for 
the Holland Society. A considerable portion of the 
book is occupied with the life and times of Vondel, 
an interpretation of Lucifer, etc. The epic itself is 
illustrated with reproductions of old wood-cuts. 

* oO 

Cian of the Chariots, a Romance of King 
Arthur’s Court, by William H. Babcock. Lothrop 
Publishing Company, $1.50. “Whenever a new 
book comes out,” said Emerson, “I read an old 
one.” Here is an excellent opportunity to put that 
oft-repeated rule in practice. Turn back to your Sir 
Thomas Mallory and read it over again. After 
that will be time enough to think about Cian of the 
Chariots. 

es 

A General History of the World, by Victor 
Duruy, formerly Minister of Public Instruction and 
member of the Academy. Translated from the 
French. Thoroughly revised, with an introduction 
and summary of contemporaneous history (1848- 
1898), by Edwin A. Grosvenor, professor of Euro- 
pean History in Amherst College. Thomas Y. 
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Crowell & Co., $2.00. This will be found a con- 
venient handbook of general history. The editor, 
although he brings the history of the United States 
up to September of the present year, has wisely 
avoided devoting an undue amount of space to the 
Spanish war. 

*x* * 

M. F. Mansfield & Co., New York, publish a 225- 
page book by Mr. Robert Buchanan, entitled 
The Rev. Annabel Lee, a Tale of To-morrow, 
price $1.50. It is more properly a tale of the day 
after to-morrow, for the author leaps right into the 
middle of the twenty-first century, thus getting de- 
cidedly the start of Mr. Stanley Waterloo, in Arma- 
geddon (Rand, McNally & Co.), who limits his as- 
pirations to the twentieth. As its title may imply, 
the tale is occupied with the solution of questions 
relative to woman’s sphere and education and to re- 
ligion, rather than to war and politics. It ends, 
however, in a martyrdom. By the way, why do the 
astute seers into centuries yet to come represent the 
English language of the future as so inanely un- 
progressive? 

* * 

Two booklets from the pen of Henry Van Dyck, 
D. D., each gotten up in elaborate antique style are 
published respectively by the houses, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons and T. Y. Crowell & Co. The former is 
entitled The Lost Word, a Christmas Legend of 
Long Ago. The latter is an essay called Ships and 
Havens. Both are printed on special paper, with 
red and black title pages, the latter with red head- 
lines throughout, and either is an admirable book 
for a small Christmas gift. 

*x* * 

Dana Estes & Co. have brought out a new edi- 
tion of Daddy Darwin’s Dovecote, by the late Mrs. 
Juliana H. Ewing. It is illustrated by Etheldred 
B. Barry. The price is 50 cents. It may be super- 
fluous to comment upon one of Mrs. Ewing’s 
books. They are among those children’s books 
which grown-up people read, and they ought to be 
read by every one who has occasion to pen a line, 
as a model of style. Among Mrs. Ewing’s rules 
of composition was to introduce into her stories no 
conversation that did not either further the plot 
or help to bring out the characters. It is a good 
rule to remember. 

* * 

Eminent Missionary Women, by Mrs. J. T. 
Gracey. Eatons & Main. As its title indicates, the 
above is a collection of short biographies of women, 
both American and foreign, who have distinguished 
themselves by their labors in missionary fields. 
There are twenty-eight such lives in all, nine of 
which are accompanied by portraits, 

* * 


The youth who have been brought up on the 
works of Charles Carleton Coffin will be glad to 
learn something about him as a man. Dana, Estes 
& Co. have just issued his biography by no less able 
a pen than that of William Elliot Griffis, D. D. Of 
Revolutionary ancestors, and himself a press corre- 
spondent in the civil war, Mr. Coffin is shown to 
have been well fitted for the authorship of the books 
that have made him famous. ' 
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IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 








BE i vcdscccccsines Ella Wheeler Wilcox..... iieweanees Prem Glatarg BE GD Fa OF RG BO on kn cies ccicnecesccqscdocnsecessed Sydney Advertiser 


The Cynic’s SOng.....ccvesecsteccevesseccccacceserccseeeneseees 


From a Far Country........+++0++ 





They say the world is round, and yet 
I often think it square; 
So many little hurts we get 
From corners here and there. 
But one great truth in life I’ve found, 
While journeying to the West: 
The only folks who really wound 
Are those we love the best. 


The man you thoroughly despise 
Can rouse your wrath, ’tis true; 
Annoyance in your heart will rise 
At things mere strangers do; 
But those are only passing ills. 
This rule all lives will prove: 
The rankling wound which aches and thrills 
Is dealt by hands we love. 


The choicest garb, the sweetest grace 
Are oft to strangers shown; 

The careless mien, the frowning face 
Are given to our own. 

We flatter those we scarcely know; 
We please the fleeting guest; 

And deal full many a thoughtless blow 
To those who love us best. 


Love does not grow on every tree, 
Nor true hearts yearly bloom. 
Alas for those who only see 
This cut across a tomb! 
But, soon or late, the fact grows plain 
To all through sorrow’s test: 
The only folks who give us pain 
Are those we love the best. 
Vanity Fair 


Would ye your loves compare 
With yonder posies? 

Is each as sweet and fair 
As the summer rose is? 

Yea, for on every rose 
In the world abiding, 

To vex man’s heart, there grows 
A thorn in hiding. 


Austin South........0000+ Sydney Bulletin 


What shall I say if he, some day returning, 
Shall seek thee, knowing not? 

Tell him I waited—till pale Death remembered 
The life that Love forgot. 


If he should ask to know thy place of dwelling, 
What shall my answer be? 

Give ‘thim the ring of gold from off my finger, 
Give it him—silently! 


But if, as with a stranger, he still questions, 
Say what then shall I do? 

Speak to him very gently, as a sister, 
Perchance he suffers, too! 


And if he ask why silent and deserted 
The halls so bright before? 
Answer no word, but show the lamp extinguished, 


The widely opened door. 


And lest, perchance, he ask of that last hour— 
What message must I keep? 

Smile in his face, and say I parted smiling! 
Yes, smile—lest he should weep! 


Where the rough road turns, and the valley sweet 
Smiles bright with its balm and bloom, 

We'll forget the thorns that have pierced the feet 
And the nights with their grief and gloom, 

And the sky will smile, and the stars will beam, 

And we'll lay us down in the light to dream. 


We shall lay us down in the bloom and light 
With a prayer and a tear for rest, 

As tired children who creep at night 
To the love of a mother’s breast. 

And for all the grief of the stormy past 

Rest shall be sweeter at last—at last! 


Sweeter because of the weary way 
And the lonesome night and long, 
While the darkness drifts to the perfect day 
With its splendor of light and song. 
The light that shall bless us and kiss us and love us 
And sprinkle the roses of heaven above us! 


Messmates,......ececeees Henry Newbolt,,....0...0000 The Atlantic Monthly 


He gave us all a good-by cheerily 
At the first dawn of day; 
We dropped him down the side full drearily 
When the light died away. 
It’s a dead dark watch that he’s a-keeping there, 
And a long, long night that lags a-creeping there, 
Where the Trades and the tides roll over him, 
And the great ships go by. 
He’s there alone, with green seas rocking him 
For a thousand miles round; 
He’s there alone, with dumb things mocking him, 
And we’re homeward bound. 
It’s a long, lone watch that he’s a-keeping there, 
And a dead, cold night that lags a-creeping there, 
While the months and the years roll over him, 
And the great ships go by. 
I wonder if the tramps come near enough, 
As they thrash to and fro, 
And the battleships’ bells ring clear enough 
To be heard down below; 
If through all the lone watch that he’s a-keeping there, 
And the long, cold night that lags a-creeping there, 
The voices of the sailor-men shall comfort him, 
When the great ships go by. 


sep re tbicwcsaniesien cdesenesécawensad Andrew Lang, after Meleager 


Tears for my lady dead, 
Heliodore! 

Salt tears and strange to shed, 
Over and o’er; 

Go tears and low lament, 
Far from her tomb, 

Wend where my lady went, 
Down through the gloom. 

Sighs for my lady dead, 
Tears do I send, 

Love long remembered 
Mistress and friend! 

Sad are the songs we sing, 
Tears that we shed; 

Empty the gifts we bring— 
Gifts to the dead! 

Ah, for my flower, my love, 
Hades hath taken! 

Ah, for the dust above, 
Scattered and shaken! 

Mother of blade and grass, 
Earth, in thy breast, 

Lull her that gentlest was 
Gently to rest. 




















tn the Twilight of Love.......++++++ Thomas Walsh,.......++++ The Bookman 
If years ago you told me, dear, 
That on a day our dreams would fade 
To these half-hearted fancies drear, 
I should have grieved and felt dismayed. 


But yet so softly was the rain 
Of dead years’ ashes settled on 

Each glowing passion that the pain 
Was smothered ere all light had gone. 


Ah, be it thus with Love’s decease! 
Its day is done; its shrine, too high 

To .brave Time’s destined tragedies: 
Let us steal down ere night comes by. 


A Song by the Way........ Frank L, Stanton,......se00+ Atlanta Constitution 
Life’s sunshine for you, sweet! 
I do not ask for one pale gleam of light; 
So that you rest not where the tempests beat, 
I shall endure the night. 


All that the heavens can give 
Of love, and grace, and glory be your lot. 
If that your name in Earth’s great honor live, 
Let my name be forgot. 


Life is a little space, 

And scarce a flower an earthly path adorns; 
Yet, if one rose shall ever kiss your face, 

I shall not shrink from thorns. 


In dark, tumultuous nights 
When I have lingered desolate—forlorn, 
I only ask for you the starry lights— 
The music of the morn! 


I do not even pray 
For the imagined glory of the skies; 

If a God’s smile shall light your steps that way, 
Leave me where darkness lies. 


The path which you must tread 

Be gentler than the paths which I have known; 
You, to the light, all sweetly, gently led— 

I, in the dark, alone! 


De RIN nooks cdecccpecscedasesctorsenesnsensienesesenee Edgar Allan Poe 


(This]poem,which does not appear in any of Poe’s published works, 
was given to the editor of the Index, Santa Barbara, Cal., by his 
cousin, Mrs. T. A. Poe.) 

Beneath the vine-clad eaves, 
Whose shadows fall before 
Thy lowly cottage door— 
Under the lilac’s tremulous leaves— 
Within the snowy, clasped hand 
The purple flowers it bore— 
Last eve, in dreams, | say thee stand, 
Like queenly nymph from Fairyland, 
Enchantress of the flowery wand, 
Most beauteous Isadore! 


And when I bade the dream 
Upon thy spirit flee, 
Thy violet eyes to me 
Upturned did overflowing seem 
With the deep, untold delight 
Of love’s serenity: ‘ 
Thy classic brow like lilies white, 
And pale as the imperial Night 
Upon her throne with stars bedight, 
Enthralled my soul to thee! 


Ah! Ever I behold 
Thy dreamy, passionate eyes, 
Blue as the languid skies, 

Hung with the sunset’s fringe of gold; 

How strangely clear thine image grows, . 
And olden memories 


IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 
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Are started from their long repose, 

Like shadows on the silent snows, 

When suddenly the night wind blows 
Where quiet moonlight lies. 


Like music heard in dreams, 
Like strains of harps unknown, 
Of birds forever flown— 
Audible as the voice of streams 
That murmurs in some leafy dell, 
I hear thy gentlest tones; 
And silence cometh with her spell, 
Like that on which my tongue doth dwell, 
When tremulous in dreams I tell 
My love to thee alone. 


In every valley heard, 
Floating from tree to tree, 
Less beautiful to me 
The music of the radiant bird, 
Than artless accents such as thine, 
Whose echoes never flee! 
Ah! how for thy sweet voice I pine; 
For uttered in thy tones benign, 
(Enchantress!) this rude name of mine 
Doth seem a melody! 


We Never Know,.......... Katherine B. Huston........... Dramatic Magazine 
We never know, at the dawn of Youth, 
One grief or struggle that lies before. 
We never know, till the robe of Truth 
Is torn and crumbled, and stained with gore, 
How white it was in our childhood’s days,— 
We never know, we never know. 
So, onward we go, with never a hint 
That the glorious things in the golden glint 
Of a future we paint, and the future we dream 
Will vanish forever adown Life’s stream— 
We never know, we never know! 


We never know, till our hearts are sad 
With the weight of a thousand wearing woes,— 
How smooth was the path, or the days how glad, — 
Till their light is gone, and through Death’s repose 
Man goes to his God, for blame or praise— 
We never know, we never know! 
And we never know, when a song is sung, 
How a tortured heart may be torn and wrung, 
To bind for our lips a garland of song, 
To be hummed with laughter, the whole day long— 
We never know, we never know. 


We never know, till the wearied eyes 
See a premium set on the things we loathe, 
And lauded, and flaunted, and hung in the skies, 
The prize that treachery wins.: And then—“Why clothe 
Ourselves with the rags of Truth?”—We gaze 
And never know, and never know. 
Yet—yet we cling, still wondering why, 
To the things we loved, in the days gone by, 
And we do our best, though our heart’s sad cry 
Re-echo forever against Life’s sky:— 
“We never know, we never know!” 


We never know, when a conflict is on, 
How soon we must falter, wounded, stung,— 
How soon we will fall, all our valor gone, 
And fall with the others, our hearts still wrung 
By the dreams we lost in the battle’s haze,— 
Thank God we never know! 
And we never know, till the play is done, 
Just what we’ve lost, or what we’ve won,— 
And the best be can do, with our boasted strength, 
Is to thank our God that to Life’s full length, 
We never know. we never know! 
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The Dunes of Holland.......... C. J. Cornish....... +0. Contemporary Review 

When a Dutch gentleman feels the impulse which 
makes an Englishman rent a Scotch or Yorkshire 
moor, he hires an estate in the sand dunes. There 
in spring he can pass hours without seeing a hu- 
man being, in air as crisp and pure as that of a 
Norfolk heath, surrounded by vegetation as char- 
acteristic and specialized as the “flora” of the Alps, 
and by a mixed and teeming population of the birds 
of the shore, the forest, and the moorland, all liv- 
ing and thriving among conditions of soil and cli- 
mate to which they have adapted their habits much 
as the shrubs have modified their form and growth 
to suit this arid tract. Except, perhaps, in the sand- 
hills of the Moray Firth, described by the late 
Charles St. John, we have nothing quite like the 
“dunes.” They are no ordinary row of sand- 
mounds by the sea, but a tract of tumultuous 
ground, often extending for a couple of miles 
inland, where the visitor is surrounded by a be- 
wildering profusion of broken, conical hills, some- 
times rising to a height of 200 feet. The whole 
scene leaves a sense of confusion on the mind, 
which has a logical basis. These hills ought, ac- 
cording to the ordinary course of Nature, to be 
connected in systems, to be intersected by continu- 
ous valleys, and to conform to a certain order. 
That is the unconscious feeling which arises in the 
mind of any one who has lived among hilly land- 
scape as it is ordinarily made. But here the usual! 
process of the formation of landscape has been re- 
versed. Instead of being carved out by water, the 
hills have been built up by wind, which night and 
day from century to century blows in a gray rain 
of sand-grains from the fringe of the North Sea, a 
rain which builds in place of destroying. It forms 
hills and hollows, but neither lines of hills nor con- 
tinuous valleys. Sometimes the polders run up to 
the very edge of the dunes, separated from them 
by a narrow ditch, on one side of which grow the 
plants of the marsh, on the other the herbage of the 
desert. More often a belt of sound meadows with 
a soil of mixed peat and sand intervenes. Sheep 
can be fed all the year round on these without dan- 
ger from fluke. Then the dunes begin, at first in 
little rolling mounds, and gradually rising into steep 
hills and hollows. The seaward side undergoes a 
kind of cultivation. Wherever the sand is blowing 
it is planted with little branches of maram grass, 
or “helm,” as it is called in Holland. This is a 
. state work, supervised by a kind of local govern- 
ment board, exercising general control over this 
natural barrier in the interests of the public. It 
can even compel owners to kill down the rabbits, 
if their numbers threaten to destroy the cohesion of 
the surface. But the greater part of the hills is cov- 
ered by natural vegetation, so beautiful and so 
adapted to its place that the visitor is kept in a 
constant state of admiration as he recognizes its 
place in the general scheme of Nature round. When 
the sand begins to set among the “helm” it is soon 
eovered by the dwarfed vegetation of the dunes. 
This reduction of plants to almost microscopic size 
is a common phenomenon of barren or inclement 





It is seen in the upper levels of mountains 
and on the fringe of the “barren lands” of North 


tracts. 


America. But there climate rather than soil is at 
fault. In the dunes the climate is perfect, and the 
soil only is deficient. The plants live on air, not 
by water, and flourish gayly in a kind of vegetable 
Liliput. The first to appear are tiny spots and 
spores of moss, among and around which is fine 
grass hardly higher than the pile of plush velvet. 
Among this are wild pansies and blue violets, so 
tiny that an elf of the court of Queen Mab might 
wear them in his buttonhole. A little scarlet- 
leaved creeper, with white blossoms and forget-me- 
not flowers of the brightest blue, but no larger than 
a pin’s head, also grow thickly in the grass. Bushes 
dwindle to creeping plants. A dwarf-willow runs 
over the sand, and blossoms with masses of green 
flowers, on which the bees work busily, walking 
from flower to flower on the sand. The birch be- 
comes subterranean, descending on to and below 
the surface like a strawberry runner and throwing 
out leaves from the ground. Brambles do the 
same, and that beautiful bush the buckthorn, with 
gray leaves, orange flowers, and short thorns, 
dwindles to the size of rest-harrow. Further on in 
the dunes, where the hills grow higher and more 
breezy and the hollows deep and stifling, the vege- 
tation increases in size until it becomes normal. 
The moss is thick and deep, the grass long and 
rank, the buckthorn forms thickets, and the wil- 
lows are large enough to shelter innumerable small 
land birds. Dense copses of fir and pine cover the 
inner dunes, and in these the song of the nightin- 
gale, the call of the cuckoo, and the crow of the 
cock-pheasant are heard from every side in the 
spring days. Hundreds of rabbits and big hares 
are moving in the hills, and pairs of partridges 
whirr up from the holiows. Peewits, oyster-catch- 
ers and curlew also nest in numbers in the dunes; 
their presence might be expected there by any 
naturalist. 





FP cikivesinckesssadn Rn wissntanaesiatenes The Chautauquan 

Up to the end of March, 1808, the railroad com- 
panies had received requests for transportation 
from almost one hundred thousand persons. Six 
hundred dollars to each of one hundred thousand 
immigrants means a capital of sixty million dollars. 
It is now estimated that only about five per cent. 
of all who go to the Klondike return wealthy, and 
on this account every one who has a sure income 
anywhere would better remain at home. The cost 
of travel has been reduced about thirty per cent. 
since the middle of March of this year. The Cana- 
dian Pacific Railroad began the rate war in the 
Klondike business when it reduced its fare from 
Montreal to Seattle from one hundred dollars to 
thirty-five dollars. 

Of the American lines the Chicago, Quincy and 
Burlington, and the Missouri Pacific took up the 
war. They operate from Kansas City to St. Paul. 
The reduced fare from St. Paul to Seattle is fifteen 
dollars, from Kansas City, ten; from Memphis, 
twenty-two dollars. The usual price from the last- 
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named place is sixty-two dollars. The passenger 
pays the full regular price for his ticket and at the 
place of departure receives a certificate redeemable 
for the rebate. There is yet to be found a railroad 
company which has not honord such certificates. 

Living in Alaska and in the Northwest Territory 
is ten times as expensive as anywhere else in 
America. Oats cost $50 per sack, meal 50 cents 
per pound, a glass of whisky, 50 cents; a pack of 
playing cards, $1; and shaving, 50 cents. The 
small dogs which are hitched to sledges as draught 
animals for the transportation of goods, and with- 
out which living and traveling in Alaska in the 
winter would be impossible—they must do all the 
work which in summer is assigned to the boats— 
cost from $100 to $350 apiece. Four dogs can 
draw a pack of a thousand pounds. These animals 
are usually tough, and sleep in the snow during the 
coldest winter. They feed on dried salmon, of 
which Alaska has a superfluity. 

The lack of food and the threatening famine in 
Alaska recently induced the Congress of the 
United States to appropriate two hundred thousand 
dollars for assistance. Five hundred and thirty- 
seven reindeer with Laplanders accompanying them 
were imported irom Lapland in order to introduce 
means of support. 

The march of six hundred miles overland from 
Dawson City to Dyea, over frozen lakes and rivers 
in the winter, exceeds in hardships and terrors the 
expeditions into the Dark Continent. One of my 
friends who made this journey into Alaska last No- 
vember writes : 

“The raging currents of the rivers make it doubly 
dangerous to cross them in winter. The ice along 
the shore, which appears with the first frost, breaks 
loose and is whirled down the stream in thousands 
of blocks of all sizes and shapes. The falling snow 
is caught up between them and whirled into great 
discs which, at the next frost, are pressed into hard, 
dangerous masses. When we reached the Hoot- 
alinqua River, we found it covered for hundreds of 
miles with blocks of ice which the river carried 
along with fearful rapidity, so that further travel 
with boats was impossible. A few hours after we 
had drawn the boats up on to the bank the ice be- 
gan to pile up on the lower part of the river, and in 
the course of a few hours the water rose seven feet, 
carrying with it all the boats which had not been 
drawn up high enough. During the whole of the 
following night the din and the roar of the strug- 
gling masses of ice kept us awake. Millions of 
tons of ice blocks, moved forward by the raging 
current, cracked and thundered in the powerful im- 
pact against millions of tons which lay piled up in 
the shallow places. This frightful war between the 
giants of nature was continued during the whole 
night with terrible force, and when we looked 
around the next morning we saw the path to Dyea 
covered with blocks of ice which were piled up to 
a height of twenty feet. Over this we climbed dur- 
ing the day; during the night we slept on the ice, 
wrapped up in blankets, while the thermometer of- 
ten fell to sixty degrees below zero. Many of us 
had frozen hands, feet and face. One man with his 
frozen feet hobbled about twenty-five miles over 
this terrible path, and on his arrival at Five Finger 
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Rapids was obliged to have both legs amputated 
below the knee. The toes of another were broken 
off, where, on account of his wornout footgear, 
they came in direct contact with the ice.” 

Such accounts certainly cannot induce any one 
to undertake the journey to the new El Dorado, 
but the gold fever is on the increase rather than on 
the wane, and there are always thousands ready to 
make the journey to the Klondike, a journey which 
brings destruction to most of them, and to a very 
few the longed-for riches. 





A Tierra del Fuego Sheep Farm.....F. @. Carpenter.....Atlanta Constitution 


You can’t tell a man down here by his clothes. 
One of these sheep farmers, a young fellow of 
thirty, whose income runs into the tens of thou- 
sands a year, wears a faded $10 velveteen suit, a 
75-cent wool shirt, a slouch hat and a pair of high 
boots. Half the time his shirt is unbuttoned at the 
neck, and to look at him you would not think him 
worth a cent. His sheep farm is as big as an Ohio 
county, and at the last counting his sheep num- 
bered 60,000 head. Another of the party was a 
young Englishman, who was dressed in a costume 
that could not have been out of place in Hyde Park. 
He had swell riding boots with a well-cut suit of 
Scotch tweed. He was only an employee at a big 
sheep station. A third man was dressed much like 
an American business man. He was the manager 
of the biggest sheep ranch in Terra del Fuego. He 
had the supervision of more than a hundred thou- 
sand sheep and of a grazing territory of two and 
one-haif million acres of land. 

Sheep farming has now become the great indus- 
try of this part of the world. A large part of lower 
Patagonia is given up to it, and all of the available 
lands in the Chilean territory of the Magellans, in- 
cluding Tierra del Fuego, have been either bought 
or leased. It will give you some idea of the growth 
of the industry when I tell you that in 1878, just 
twenty years ago, there were only 185 sheep in all 
the Magellans. Seven years later they were 40,000 
and in 1892 the number had increased to 148,000. 
In 1885 it was estimated that there were 900,000, 
and now on this island alone there are considerably 
more than a million sheep. The sheep farmers 
originally came here from the Falkland islands, but 
since then Australians, French, Germans, Russians 
and others have joined with them in gobbling up 
the lands. The majority, however, are English and 
Scotch. One of the largest owners of sheep here is 
our American consul, who is also interested in 
many other things. His name is Maurice Braun. 
He is a Russian by birth, but the most of his life 
has been spent in the Magellans. He has 340,000 
acres in Tierra del Fuego, and is interested in a 
number of other large farms there and on the main- 
land. He is a young man, but possesses remarkable 
business ability and makes a very excellent consul. 

The management of one of these large sheep 
farms is interesting. 

Take that of the company which has two and one- 
half million acres in Tierra del Fuego. Its one hun- 
dred thousand sheep are divided up into flocks of 
two thousand each. Each flock has a pasture tract 
about six miles square allotted to it. This is just the 
size of many of our American townships, and if you 
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will imagine a township as one field you will have 
an idea of the ordinary Tierra del Fuego pasture. 
This, to many of our farmers, would seem a large 
amount of land for this number of sheep, but the 
grass here is short, and in Tierra del Fuego from 
two to three acres of patsure are required for each 
sheep. Every flock has its own shepherd, who 
watches the sheep on horseback. He has a num- 
ber of dogs which he so trains that they will obey 
his signs. Most of the dogs are Scotch collies, 
which are very intelligent and which understand 
their masters almost as well as though they could 
understand language. When the shepherd makes a 
motion to the front they know that they are to go 
ahead, a motion to the rear calls them back, and the 
raising of his hand in the air brings them to a stand- 
still. Other motions send them to the right and 
left, and, in fact, they act for him almost as well as 
if they were human beings. The shepherds are 
usually Scotchmen, who come here on five-year 
contracts at from $25 to $35 gold a month, with the 
understanding that they are to have meat, fuel and 
houses free. The meat is mutton, the fuel they cut 
themselves, and their houses are little two or three- 
room shanties scattered over the farm. They do not 
have very hard work for most of the year. They 
have to feed the sheep. This is not hard, for all the 
feeding that the sheep get is from the pasture, for 
the grass is always green on the Magellans, and the 
sheep can graze in Tierra del Fuego all the year 
round. 

They have a little harder work at shearing time, 
but here much of the work is done by professional 
shearers, and the shepherds only assist. The shear- 
ing time begins in January, and on a big sheep sta- 
tion it lasts for two months. The sheep are not 
washed before shearing. The wool is cleaned after 
it reaches the European market. The price paid 
the shearers is $4.50 per hundred sheep, at which 
rate a good man can make good wages. 

Within the past year or so some flocks in Tierra 
del Fuego have been sheared by steam. A set of 
knives or clippers, like those used by our barbers 
for clipping the hair short, is attached to a cord 
running on an overhead pulley, and a man moves 
these clippers over the skin of the sheep, clipping 
off the wool. This is said to make a cleaner and 
closer job and does not cut the skin. After shear- 
ing the fleeces are carefully spread out, being laid 
one on top of the other, and so packed in bales of 
500 pounds each. The most of the wool goes to 
the English markets, where it brings from eight to 
twenty-five cents a pound. 





Be Pe 6 cscbevcnceed Carmen Harcourt........se000 Overland Monthly 

Death Valley is in the southeast corner of Inyo 
County, and extends due north and south for about 
seventy-five miles, and is from five to fifteen miles 
in width. On the north the Valley extends into 
Nevada, where it is known as the Fish Lake Val- 
ley. To the south a mountain range runs east and 
west, shutting it in except for a narrow opening. 

The depth of the lowest depression is given as a 
trifle less than four hundred feet. 

This depression is opposite Telescope Peak, 
which rises in the Paniment range to a height of 
twelve thousand feet. From this point a wondrous 
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view outspreads in all directions. To the west are 
the Slate, the Argus and the Sierra Nevada ranges, 
with the twin peaks of Mount Whitney covered 
with eternal snow; to the south are the Pilot butte, 
the gorgeously colored Calicos, and in the far dis- 
tance the San Bernardino Mountains. To the north 
rise the snowy White Mountains, and beyond the 
Funeral range on the east are the Granite Moun- 
tains, and range after range of unnamed peaks. 

Here and there between the ranges are seen val- 
leys and plains, glittering with sand dotted with 
mesquite and sagebrush, and an occasional black 
lava butte. The deposits of salt and soda look like 
cool pools of water, with leafy borders, and 
shadowy trees—mirage lakes that have lured many 
a thirst-maddened prospector to insanity and death. 

But despite its forbidding aspect, it is a picture 
masterful in its vast proportions, and as varied in 
color as the entire range of the artist’s palette, even 
without a green thing in the entire detail of the 
composition. Looking thus at the grand panorama 
with the sun sinking behind the twin peaks of 
Mount Whitney, in a sky allumined with nimbus- 
le clouds of delicate green and fiery copper and 
gorgeous shades of red, one can begin to under- 
stand the fascination of the desert to its inhabitants 
and no longer wonders why a man who is once a 
miner or prospector can never be wholly weaned 
from the dangerous but seductive influences of the 
desert. 


* K *k * *K Bt Ke ak 


There is perhaps on earth no other spot where 
the climate is so variable as in Death Valley. In 
October the air is as soft and balmy as in a haw- 
thorn-hedged lane of old Warwickshire, and in De- 
cember the temperature falls below freezing point, 
while in summer a thermometer hanging on the 
shady side of an adobe house registered 137 de- 
grees. It is then that evaporation is excessive, 
reaching a maximum, as shown by experiment of 
one of the government surveying parties, of one 
and one-tenth inches in twenty-four hours. At a 
temperature of ninety-eight and one-tenth degrees 
the human body exposed for eight or ten consecu- 
tive hours to a temperature of more than 120 de- 
grees, reinforced by the heat developed by breath- 
in gand oxidation, would, but for the cooling ef- 
fects of evaporation, attain a temperature fatal to 
existence. 

Surveyor McGillivray states that when the sur- 
veys for the borax works were being made the ther- 
mometer repeatedly registered 130 degrees, and for 
forty-eight hours, in 1883, the mercury never fell 
below 130 degrees. 


ok * * ok * ne * * 


Year by year the terrors of the desert are de- 
creasing. Many spots that are now bearing pro- 
lifically of fruit and every variety of vegetation were 
once as arid and forbidding as are the most remote 
portions of the Mojave to-day. 

And while the vast plains will never be wholly 
reclaimed, they are fast being robbed of their for- 
bidding aspect by the discovery of water sufficient 
to sustain life, even though the supply is meager 
and distributed at wide intervals. 
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DIE I cscs cesvesscesesevesiniecesnsssqeseieowtess Kansas City Journal 


He was apparently a raw, unwashed specimen of 
the Possum Ridge type of humanity, and had evi- 
dently come from one of the most remote corners 
of that peculiar section of Missouri. Evidently it 
was the first time he had ever strayed so far from 
his native hearth, and the strange sights the county 
seat afforded had a bewildering effect on him. He 
was a tall, angular, loose-jointed young fellow, with 
long hair, a little scattering crop of discouraged 
and frostbitten-looking whiskers. 

When he had “mosied” around town, looking at 
the wonderful two-story buildings and spelling out 
the signs over the doors of the stores and shops, he 
went out to the railroad station to take a ride on a 
train, determined to risk his life, if necessary, to 
enjoy the novelty of the thing. 

He walked up to the station waiting room door, 
which was closed, and knocked. Of course, no one 
gave him any heed. He waited awhile, then 
knocked again. Still no one answered him. An 
hour or more passed in this way; then a policeman 
came along, and noticing the young man’s antics 
stopped and accosted him, asking: 

“What are you trying to do here?” 

The young fellow looked the officer over slowly 
and carefully, a scared expression coming over his 
face, and at last he faltered out timidly : 

“T hain’t doin’ nobody no harm, mister; shore I 
hain’t.” 

“Well, what are you knocking on this door for?” 
the officer asked. 

“Hain’t this the railroad dee-pot?” the Possum 
Ridger questioned in turn. 

“Yes. Couldn’t you see that it is?” 

“T thought it wuz; but I ‘lowed that I mout be 
mistaken.” 

“Well, you’re not. 
anyway?” 

“T reckon I want to git in.” 

“Get in what?” 

“In this yere railroad dee-pot.” 

“Well, then, why don’t you go in?” 

“T can’t seem to make nobody hear in thar when 
I knock.” 

“Why do you want to make anybody hear?” 

‘Why, so they’ll invite me in.” 

“Great Scott!” 

“IT been knockin’ here nigh "bout an hour, I 
guess, an’ nobody don’t pay no ’tention to me.” 

“Great land! Say, don’t you know enough to 
enter a railroad station without waiting to be in- 
vited?” 

“What you mean? How am I goin’ to git in 
that ’thout I’m invited?” 

“Just walk in, of course.” 

“Jest bolt in, ’thout knockin’, like I didn’t have a 
speck 0’ raisin’?” 

“Certainly.” 

The young man shook his head. 

“Huh,” he said, “I been too well brought up for 
that, mister. Pop always told me never to go in no- 
body’s house ’thout knockin’, an’ I never do, even 


What do you want to do, 


‘style w’at I did, ma honey. 


’mong the neighbors up dar on Possum Ridge. No, 
siree.” 

“Didn’t you see all those people going in and out, 
and no one stopping to knock at the door?” 

“Yes, I did; but I ‘lowed they was sorter home 
folks here.” 

“Well, they’re not. You go on in.” 

“Reckon it will shore be all right?” 

“Certainly it will.” 

“An’ it won’t be ill-tempered an’ show the want 
o’ proper raisin’?” 

“Of course not. Go on in.” 

He hesitated a moment; then he said: 

“Wall, stranger, I reckon I’ll chanst it. ’Pears 
like it’s mouty ill-mannered, but I guess you 
wouldn’t fool me. I want to show my raisin’, but 
I can’t stand here an’ knock all day.” 





A Prodigal Coon’s Return........cececeeeeses [Senecen New Orleans Picayune 


The Southern negro possesses extremely hazy 
notions of right and wrong. For example, the fol- 
lewing incident, which came under my observation 
in a Southern town, writes Jeanette R. Murphy: A 
negro known as “Singin’ Sam” had often been em- 
ployed in doing odd jobs by the townspeople, and 
was considered one of the leading lights of the 
“Primity Baptis’” Church. When it came to 
“singin’” and “moanin’” he was without a rival. 
I was away from the town for a year, and when I 
returned recently I was told that “Singin’ Sam” 
had been turned from the church in deep disgrace, 
and was then in the penitentiary for horse-stealing. 
Horse-stealing and miscellaneous thievery were 
confirmed habits, but, as Sam had never before 
been caught or convicted, the church had taken 
no action. Not long after I visited the “Primity 
Baptist Church,” to witness the ceremony of “feet 
washing.” To my amazement there was my old 
friend, whom I supposed to be safe for some years 
behind prison walls, up in the amen corner, lead- 
ing the shouting and patting and singing. After a 
prolonged service, “Singin’ Sam” came up grin- 
ning. “Why, honey,” he began, “I’se pow’ful glad 
ta see yo’ back!” “Why, Sam,” I said, “they told 
me you were turned out of the church, and sent to 
prison.” “I was; dat am a fac’,” he replied, with the 
most doleful expression. “Hit wan’t my white folks 
fren’s put me in dar; just a lyin’ niggar, what done 
tole on me, and got me sent up; but I’se done glad 
now. Sense I broke de jail and come home, de 
elders and de body held a meetin’, ’pletely ’zoner- 
ated me an’ ’dorse what dey call de resolution 0’ 
respec’ for de widder an’ de chilluns, an’ they sent 
"em to me by de ‘mudder ob de church.’ I’se mighty 
proud o’ dese mos’ sagacious testimonial. Want 
to see ’em, honey? Jest read ’em,” and he pulled 
out a roll of paper, thumbed and soiled as though 
it had been handled by hundreds of dirty fingers. 
“Tt done say dat dey s’arch de whole town aroun’ 
an’ dey couldn’t find nary ‘nother nigger what 
could run de ‘Primity Baptis’ Church’ in de same 
Dey couldn’t fin’ 


> 9.9 


anoder membah so filled wid de spirit in singin’ ’n 
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leadin‘ as ‘Singin’ Sam,’ ’n’ so dey done ast me if I 
wouldn’t oberlook de past ’n’ come back in de bus- 
som of de church.” 





ae New Chapter from an Old Book,.........++. Punch 
The White Rabbit was holding a jam 
tart in his paw, but he suddenly stopped eating. 

“What’s the matter?” cried Alice, as he clutched 
his paw convulsively over the lower part of his 
waistcoat. “Have you got a pain anywhere?” 

“Pain!” ejaculated the Rabbit. ‘Pain isn’t the 
word for it. Did you ever live on jam tarts for a 
fortnight?” 

“T can’t say I did,” replied Alice. “But if they 
make you feel so ill, why do you go on eating 
them?” 

“Why?” groaned the White Rabbit. “Because I 
can’t help it. If I don’t eat jam tarts I must starve. 
There’s nothing else to be had. The cook’s turned 
out of the kitchen—can’t so much as toast an oat, 
so we have to send round to the baker, and the only 
thing he can give us is jam tarts.” 

“But why? Has anything happened?” 

The White Rabbit’s face turned pale. “Sh! The 
frost,” he said. “The boiler pipe has burst, and,” 
he added, his voice sinking to a nervous whisper, 
“the Plumber is in possession !” 

Alice looked bewildered. “You don’t under- 
stand?” he said. “Very well, then; come and see.” 

The White Rabbit led the way to the kitchen, and 
opened the door. The Plumber was leaning against 
the mantelpiece, smoking black shag. His arms 
were crossed on his bosom, and his gaze was fixed 
abstractedly on the ceiling, whilst an empty pewter 
that stood at his elbow seemed to account for the 
seraphic smile that played on his countenance. He 
had taken up half the flooring, he had taken down 
half the wall, he had pulled the grate to pieces, and 
the fragments lay scattered about the room. 

“There he is!” whispered the White Rabbit. 
“He’s stood there for a fortnight, and heaven knows 
when we shall get rid of him.” 

The poor Rabbit looked so unutterably miserable 
and the Plumber so abominably self-satisfied, that 
Alice felt her indignation roused. 

“Well!” she cried. “You’re a pretty workman! 
How much longer are you going to stand there do- 
ing nothing?” 

The Plumber’s eyes traveled slowly along the 
ceiling and down the wall until they rested on 
Alice. “Doing nothing!” he said. “That’s all you 
amateurs know. Can’t you see I’m busy?” 

“Busy!” cried Alice. “What are you doing?” 

The Plumber blew a cloud of smoke from his 
mouth. “Attending to the pipe, of course.” 

The White Rabbit groaned. Whether it was the 
jam tarts or the pun, Alice did not know. 

“I don’t see how you can be doing that,” she 
said. “I know when the pipe freezes——” 

“You can’t see anything,”. retorted the Plumber, 
very rudely, as Alice thought. “You’re only an 
ignorant amateur.” 

“T’m not.” 

“You are. If you weren’t ignorant, you would 
know that it is not the pipes that freeze, but the 
water in them.” 


“Of course, I knew that,” Alice began. But the 
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Rabbit interposed. “Don’t argue with him, please,” 
he begged, “or he’ll pull all the rest of the house to 
pieces. And when do you think you will be fin- 
ished?” he asked, turning to the Plumber with a 
deprecating smile. 

“That depends when I get done,” 
Plumber. 

“Of course,” said the Rabbit. 
that be?” 

The Plumber made a mental calculation of the 
amount of beer left in the cellar. “It might be 
three weeks, or it might be a month,” he said. 

“What! to stop a little hole the size of a six- 
pence!” cried Alice. 

“Ah! you don’t know what plumbing is. You’ve 
got to find the hole first, don’t you see? I may have 
to pull down the rest of the wall——” 

“What! Haven’t you found it yet?” asked Alice. 
But the White Rabbit clapped his paw over her 
mouth. “Don’t argue with him, for heaven’s sake!” 
he exclaimed. “He’ll have the house down about 
out ears.” 

“Lucky if it don’t come of its own accord,” re- 
marked the Plumber. “The foundations are rotten, 
the drains are rotten, the walls are rotten, the bricks 
are rotten, and as for that boiler ‘a 

“What? What?” gasped the White Rabbit. 

“Tt may burst at any minute.” 

The White Rabbit gave a little shriek, and almost 
fainted with terror. 

“Tt’s fizzing now,” said the Plumber. 

“Oh, Lord! oh, Lord!” cried the Rabbit, and 
seizing Alice by the hand he ran off with her as fast 
as his little legs could carry him. When he had got 
to what he considered a safe distance he stopped 
and listened. “Oh, dear!” he groaned. “It is just 
going off. I can hear it hubble-bubbling.” 

But Alice thought the sound he heard was the 
chuckling of the Plumber. 

“Do you know?” he whispered; “if I could only 
be sure the Plumber would be blown up, too, I 
should be almost glad to see my house disappear. 
I believe it would be the cheapest in the long run.” 

“T am sure it would,” said Alice. 


replied the 


“And when will 








On the Operating Tablé......ccccccccccccvecccscccsescesers London Academy 

The nurse stole into the room. “Please put on 
your dressing-gown and slippers, and come down- 
stairs.” Four doctors, in their shirt sleeves, were 
standing behind the operating table. “It’s a hard 
bed,” I said, making a great effort to be brave, for 
the sight terrified me. “Not so hard as a plank 
bed!’ came the cheerful answer. They were accus- 
tomed to amateur patients. I stretched myself 
upon the table. As they uncut the bandages I re- 
marked that the afternoons were drawing in—draw- 
ing in. “This will send you to sleep,” said a voice, 
placing an india-rubber cap over my face. “Take 
a deep breath.” His hands pressed the cap to my 
lips; the veins below my ears throbbed beneath the 
touch of his fingers. I heard them discussing 
which instruments they should use. “To-day,” I 
thought, “the Guards come home.” 


* *K * * * * * * 


An eternity later my mind partly awoke. I was 
in bed. My hands went down to the bandages. The 














ether! That terrible, nauseating ether. Will it 
never leave me? Dim forms flitted about the room. 
They were kind, I knew, but I was so lonely with 
my pain. I could have killed them for not assuag- 
ing my awful thirst. I cried and complained, but 
nobody attended. If only I could cough. I thought 
of running brooks in Ireland, and water-hens. If 
only I could turn over on my side. If only—— 
Strong hands moved me. Oh, the relief! 


* ok * * * * * * 


When I awoke the doctor was bending over me. 
“Then you haven’t killed me,” I said. To which he 
replied gruffly: “You’ll do now.” “What a casual 
man,” I thought. Something pricked me on the 
shoulder. I fell asleep—quite happy. 





SO I Fiiinddh sects itcedanicidinseseidanesed Chicago Evening Post 


High on the ridge where the marines pitched 
their tents on the shore of Guantanamo Bay, the 
first Cuban soil taken by American troops, are the 
graves of the men who were killed in the first land 
fighting of our war with Spain. They were buried 
under fire by men who overlooked no tithe of the 
solemn ceremony, although the singing of Spanish 
bullets rose clear above the voice cf the chaplain. 

The burial squad was composed of marines from 
the Texas. Wrapped in flags, the honorable wind- 
ing sheet of soldiers killed in battle, the bodies were 
borne from a tent in which they had lain to a trench 
dug by men who made it deep because their fear 
that the drenching Cuban rains would give their 
comrades to the buzzards was greater than their 
fear of the death they risked as they plied pick and 
shovel. 

Chaplain Jones of the Texas, the firing squad, a 
few officers and some correspondents stood bare- 
headed about the grave. From the thick cover be- 
yond there came the irregular “putt, putt, putt” of 
skirmish fire and the regular sputter of the machine 
guns. There marines and Spanish guerrillas were 
fighting from thicket to thicket. Soon there would 
be more dead to bury, we thought. 

Gently the men of the Texas lowered the flag- 
wound “jollies’”—‘Soldier and sailor, too,” as Kip- 
ling has it—into the earth. The chaplain stood with 
his back to the cover from which came the rattle 
of musketry, and began the solemn service. Slow 
and deliberate fell the words, and seldom has their 
import been realized more fully than it was there 
at the edge of the bullet-threshed jungle. 

“Man that is born of woman——” 

A bullet pecked the earth at his feet and sent it 
flying. Others sang overhead. Some leaves and 
twigs fell from the nearest trees. A man or two 
dropped behind the earth thrown ovt of the grave. 
The Spanish were firing on the burial party. 

The marines of the Texas raised their heads for 
a second and bowed them again. They made no 
other motion. The officer in command, pale ordi- 
narily, flushed red as if angered by the enemy’s 
sacrilege. 

The chaplain moved a pace from where he was 
standing and turned his face toward the thicket 
from which the bullets were coming. Then his 
words fell slowly and gravely, “Man that is born of 
woman,” and so to the end. 
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As he faced the fire those who had sought shelter 
stood up instantly and bowed their heads reverently. 
The fire slackened, ceased. The earth fell on the 
flags and covered them, and the heroes wrapped 
within. A man or two dropped a tear and a tender, 
parting word to his comrades, and the burial party, 
its duty fittingly done, moved seaward over the 
crest of the ridge out of rangé. 

Half way down the crooked path which led to 
the landing two of the men who had stood steadily 
at the grave were marked by a Spanish sharp- 
shooter, and a Mauser bullet “pinged” above them. 
They ran for cover like startled game, for the 
funeral was over and they had no desire to make 
another. 

But the men who were at the grave that day will 
remember long and with a solemn sense of their 
great lesson the words, “Man that is born of 
woman.” 





On a London 'Bus.,........+. Jerome K, Jeromeé,......++++ Second Thoughts* 


Through the still air there passes a ripple of 
sound. The sleeping city stirs with a faint sigh. A 
distant milkcart rattling by raises a thousand 
echoes; it is the vanguard of a yoked army. Soon 
from every street there rises the soothing cry, 
“Mee’hilk, mee’hilk.” London, like some Gargan- 
tuan babe, is awake, crying for its milk. These 
be the white-smocked nurses hastening with its 
morning nourishment. The early church bells ring. 
“You have had your milk, little London. Now 
come and say your prayers. Another week has 
just begun, baby London. God knows what will 
happen—say your prayers.” 

But it was of a certain week-day morning in the 
Strand that I was thinking. I was standing out- 
side Gatti’s restaurant, where I had just break- 
fasted, listening leisurely to an argument between 
an indignant lady passenger, presumably of Irish 
extraction, and an omnibus conductor. 

“For what d’ye want thin to paint Putney 
on yer bus, if ye don’t go to Putney?” said the 
lady. 

“We do go to Putney,” said the conductor. 

“Thin why did ye put me out here?” 

“T didn’t put you out—yer got out.” 

“Shure, didn’t the gintleman in the corner tell 
me I was comin’ further away from Putney ivery 
minit?” 

“Wal, and so yer was.” 

“Thin whoy didn’t you tell me?’ 

“How was I to know yer wanted to go to Put- 
ney? Yer sings out Putney, and I stops and in yer 
dumps.” 

“And for what d’ye think I called out Putney, 
thin?” 

“Cause it’s my name, or rayther the bus’ name! 
This ’ere is a Putney.” 

“How can it be a Putney whin it isn’t goin’ to 
Putney, ye gomerhawk?” 

“Ain’t you an Hirishwoman?” retorted the con- 
ductor. “’Course yer are. But yer aren’t always 
goin’ to Ireland. We're goin’ to Putney in time, 
only we’re a-goin’ to Liverpool street fust.” Then 
to the driver: “ ’Igherup, Jim.” 





*Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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THE NEAR-SIGHT AND NEAR-WIT OF MANKIND* 





Hist! See there! It is a mole crossing the road. 
What a plump rascal he is, and what a beautiful 
sleek coat he wears! You don’t often see his like in 
daylight. Catch him by the tail and hold him up, 
and like every creature thus suspended, he kicks 
vainly. He cannot lift himself so as to catch your 
hand; indeed, he seems too fat to bend. Put him 
down there on the bank and see him work. The 
soil is dry and light. At it he goes with nose and 
claws, and in thirty seconds he is out of sight. Pull 
the roof off from his burrow and he starts again. 
He seems to insinuate himself into the ground, 
rather than plough and tear into it as a dog will do. 
The earth over his back heaves and crumbles, but 
the motion grows fainter and fainter, and now you 
can’t guess where he is. And they used to say this 
smart fellow had no eyes; in fact, you still hear the 
expression, “As blind as a mole.” He has small 
eyes, because he wants to keep the dirt out of them. 
It was the man who could not find them who was 
blind, not the mole. And if we could see mankind 
with a mole’s eyes we should see that it was a near- 
sighted, if not a near-witted race. Men are the 
smartest, almost the most foolish, most helpless of 
the animals. They chiefly respect each other for 
some superlative quality. A man killed himself re- 
cently, near New York, because he believed he was 
the homeliest man alive. He should have been 
proud of it. We cannot all be distinguished, and 
not all want to be; but a man with an est before him 
is somebody. He may not be the wisest, greatest, 
or meanest, but if he is the leanest, fattest, tallest, 
shortest, bloodiest, kindest, richest, poorest, sleepi- 
est, hungriest, laziest, he can boast some difference 
from his neighbors, therefore some individuality 
and fulfilment. 

For we are bound up in common interests, and 
are continually watching each other to see that we 
do things. If we do not, we are angry; if we do 
them too well, we are more angry, unless we have 
done the very best, and then we are satisfied. The 
unequal estimate in which we hold services is due 
to the amount of brain represented in the service. 
The waiter who brings our dinner does at least as 
much for us as the physician does whom we con- 
sult about the stomach-ache afterward ; but the phy- 
sician requires a special education; the other, 
merely an aptness. The actor, author, editor, 
musician, painter, their services seem to count for 
more than those of the coal-heaver, jaintor, and 
street-sweeper, though we miss them less. All man- 
kind are stirnulated by the thoughtful, and merely 
convenienced by the practical. Is it not better, 
then, for a man to fill a large space with himself 
than to crowd himself, his ego, into narrow limits 
by the assimilation of many things? We read too 
much; we try to see and hear too much; and we 
do not live our own lives. We get the editors and 
educators to point our noses, and then we follow 
those noses to the jumping-off place. For we do 
everlastingly stick in our ways, don’t we? The 


*Excerpts from the moralizing writings of James M. 


Skinner, in a volume called Do Nothing Days (Lippin- 


cott). 


weaver who would make an undershirt not more 
than eight inches too long in the sleeves, nor more 
than ten inches too short elsewhere—how he would 
surprise us! And think of a wagon a foot nar- 
rower than usual, to go through the crowded 
streets! That would startle us, too. Bottles with 
a dent in the lip that would make it easy to pour 
from them; they are possible, and would cost no 
more to make than the common, clumsy kind, hut 
conceive the daring of actually making them! 
Creeds to hold modern tolerance and affection— 
but this is delicate ground. Let’s change the sub- 
ject. We will stroll down to the graveyard. 

I have no gifts of poetry. Like many who lack 
in this respect, I have even a little impatience with 
set forms and sweetened sentences, holding your 
triolets, rondeaux, envois, and your “hour, flower, 
bower,” verses in disesteem. Something rough 
and tonic, something profane, we want to chew on 
after the verbal honey. If we will have rhyme, the 
old, the quaint, the Shakespearian, the Her- 
rickesque, are what take hold of us. And that is a 
reason why we are attracted by churchyard rhymes. 
Their simplicity is touching. I seldom ramble 
about a village cemetery without feeling that hu- 
manity, even in its relics, has there disclosed the 
truth about itself with a winning frankness. In 
Scotland, Connecticut, Israel Putnam’s country, I 
discovered an epitaph composed by Master Man- 
ning, in which he lauded his mother for “Abigails 
wisdom, Lydias Jenirus Hart, Marthas Just Care, 
and Mary’s Beater Part”; while pathos is found in 
the legend on another gravestone in the same 
cemetery : 

Here lies I, 

James Bly, 

Killed by a sky rocket 
In my eye socket. 


A queer old chap, a miller, in Vermont, had: his 
funeral while he was alive. He paid the parson one 
hundred dollars for his eulogy, and sat in the 
mourner’s bench beside his empty coffin. Then he 
put one of his grist stones on his family lot, and on 
it erected a monument with this inscription: 

“Tho I am dead yet speaketh for here is rest, 
upon this mill-stone top I set this noble block to let 
the world no what I have done, it is ever been my 
heart desire to do unto you as I would that ye 
should do unto me, so cast the beam out of your 
own eye and let me lie in peace; and sing my Re- 
deemer’s love come my sweet companion meet me 
here.—David Ordway, 1884.” 

It is so easy to moralize in churchyards that we 
can refrain. For what do we see of the sorrow and 
corruption that these places emblemize? Nothing! 
All is beauty here, and all is rest. What was gross 
is gone from sight forever. What is sad there 
perishes from memory. What is fine, consoling, 
quieting, remains. Nature bids us take the goods 
she offers. While we are abroad we are her guest, 
and it is ill manners to slight your host, and bar- 
barity to jeer at her. If you lack, go to her for aid 
and comfort; if you are worn, seek her in her tem- 
ples and restore yourself through peace. 
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ANIMAL LIFE: STORIES, STUDIES AND SKETCHES 





Courage of Small Animals......cccccsceeccecccccseeseeses London Spectator 

The interesting monograph on the badger pub- 
lished by Mr. Alfred Pease,* while doing justice to 
the courage of the badger, leaves a strong impres- 
sion of the astonishing pluck of the little terriers 
used to drive the badger to the end of his hole and 
keep him there while the trenches are made to dig 
the animal out. Far underground, faced by a very 
much larger and better armed foe, in darkness, heat, 
and during the last part of the digging in scenes of 
half-subterranean battle, amid dust and commotion, 
the terrier meets the charges of the badger, and 
“holds him up” by barking and demonstration, even 
if the latter has bitten him badly. Nineteen couple 
of the Cleveland pack once attacked a badger in the 
open without doing him any harm whatever before 
they were whipped off, though many of them were 
badly bitten. What, then, must be the courage of 
the diminutive terrier who descends into the ground 
and faces the badger in the galleries and mines of 
his own digging? 

Among animals courage seems to bear no rela- 
tion to size. Many of the smaller creatures exhibit 
courage in an astonishing degree, and though in a 
few animals, such as the lemming, which, though 
no bigger than a field-vole, will attack and bite the 
boots of any one who interferes with it, or the Tas- 
manian “devil,” this may be due to low brain-power, 
a great proportion of the smaller creatures are en- 
dowed with a large share of brains and courage 
combined. The weasel tribe, all of which are small 
animals, are almost the most courageous of any. 
Unfortunately, they are also the most bloodthirsty, 
and the greater number of their victims are harm- 
less and defenceless creatures. But there are abun- 
dant instances on record in which they have at- 
tacked, without the slightest hesitation, either man 
or any large animal whom they considered to be 
at all likely to do them an injury. The story of 
Thomas Edwards’ encounter with a polecat in a 
cave near the coast was written as evidence of the 
courage of the naturalist. We have always re- 
garded it, from the polecat’s point of view, as an in- 
stance of astonishing courage in so small a creature. 
In North America one of the largest of the weasel 
family is the “fisher,” a very large, long-furred pole- 
cat, living mainly by the waterside, and, like many 
others of the tribe, very partial to fish. It weighs 
about sixteen pounds, and its long, richly colored 
fur is exported in great quantities to different parts 
of Europe, though not often used in this country. 
A trapped “fisher” will attack any one who comes 
within reach of the trap chain, and when free will 
beat off any dog of twice its size. But perhaps the 
most striking example of the courage of the smaller 
species yet recorded is that shown by a small va- 
riety of jungle cat known as the fishing cat, which, 
though no relation of the Canadian “fisher,” is quite 
as courageous. One of these, which was kept in a 
menagerie, broke through into the next cage, and 
there attacked and killed a leopard, which was three 





London: 


*The Badger. By Alfred E. Pease, M. P. 


Lawrence and Bullen. 


times its own size. The Indian mongoose possesses 
all the courage of the polecats, together with amia- 
bility and a “regulated” mind. It turns its pluck 
and prowess to good ends, and we imagine it to 
stand at the head of the list of the smaller animals if 
quality as well as quantity is demanded as a mark of 
intrepidity. There is no doubt that the mongoose 
realizes the deadly nature of the cobra’s bite. Its in- 
tense excitement is strong evidence of this. But a 
mongoose has been known to fight just as bravely 
against other foes. One was seen to attack and 
drive off a large greyhound which it fancied was 
hostile to it. 

As most of the other small animals know how 
hopeless is a contest against the strength and vin- 
dictiveness of the weasel tribe, instances of re- 
sistance on their part must be classed as courage 
of a high order. The following example of a rabbit 
attacking a stoat rests on the first-hand observation 
of a trustworthy field-naturalist. He was sitting on 
a log in Gunton Park, in Norfolk, near some net- 
tles, when he heard a curious grunting noise in the 
nettle-bed. Presently a stoat ran out, and almost 


‘immediately a rabbit rushed from the nettle-bed and 


knocked the stoat over. The rabbit then ran back 
a little, and repeated the odd noise which had been 
heard before. The stoat picked itself up and ran, 
not at the rabbit, but toward the nettles. The rab- 
bit rushed at it again, and upset it before it could 
enter the nettle-bed. It did this four times in all 
before the stoat was able to get past. When it did 
so it almost immediately caught and killed a very 
young rabbit, which the doe had evidently been 
trying to protect. 





The Butcher Bird......+ ..+++ Grant AMOR, 2200000008 Flashlights in Nature* 
The shrike’s ordinary method of capturing prey 
closely resembles that of the fly-catcher, to which, 
however, it is not really related. The resemblance 
is merely one of those due to similarity of habit. 
Every well-conducted butcher-bird has a settled 
perch or pitch on which he sits to watch and wait, 
and to which he returns after each short excursion. 
Flies and bees he catches on the wing, darting down 
upon them suddenly with a swoop like a king- 
fisher’s ; but he also often takes them sitting, espe- 
cially when they are settled on a leaf or branch, 
or are eating carrion. One of his most favorite 
hunting-boxes is a telegraph wire, and he prefers 
one that crosses the corner of a wood; there he will 
sit with his head held sapiently on one side, keep- 
ing a sharp lookout from his beady brown eyes in 
every direction. If a bee lights on a head of 
clover, if a cockchafer stirs, if a mouse moves in 
the grass, if a fledgling thrush makes a first un- 
guarded attempt to fly—woe betide the poor inno- 
cent; our butcher-bird is upon him, with a fierce 
darting beak, and in ten seconds more, his writh- 
ing body adds to the store in the shrike’s larder. 
A good place and time to watch a butcher-bird 
at work is in a quiet field by a copse just after the 
mowing. But you must hide carefully. The 


*Doubleday & McClure. 
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short grass is then full of beetles, crickets and 
grasshoppers, as well as of mice, shrews and liz- 
ards, who can conceal themselves less easily than 
they were wont to do in the long hay before the 
cutting. 

At such times, hawks and owls made a fine live- 
lihood in the fields; but their habit is to hunt their 
quarry on the open. They hover and drop upon 
it. That is not the butcher-bird’s plan; he is a 
more cautious and secret foe; he sits casually on 
his branch or his telegraph wire, with his head on 
one side, till his prey stirs visibly ; then he pounces 
on him from above, making a short excursion each 
time, and returning to rest on his accustomed po- 
sition. When he catches a bird, and eats it at once, 
he begins by spitting it on a thorn; then he at- 
tacks the skull first, breaking it through and eating 
the brain, which is his favorite tid-bit. He also 
makes raids on the nests of other birds, and carries 
off the nestlings. 





Education in the Animal Kingdom..... Charles Letourneau,.... Pop. Sci. Mon, 

Like man, animals, especially those of the higher 
orders, are born with a latent, inherited education, 
the effects of which are manifested in the course of 
individual development. Our organs, for instance, 
which have been slowly built up during the evolu- 
tion of the various specific types, act of them- 
selves, each in its own way. They have their own 
memory. The digestive, circulatory, and respira- 
tory organs, the senses, etc., discharge their func- 
tions spontaneously and without waiting for lessons 
from any master. The young animal left to its own 
impulses usually comes very soon to take care of 
itself in the great world, to avoid its enemies, and 
find food and a comfortable bed. Except in 
species that live in larger or smaller societies, 
parents drive away their young as soon as they have 
arrived at a stage in which they can take care of 
themselves. This fact is easily observable in birds, 
even when they are domesticated. The solicitous 
care of turtledoves for their young gives way to 
pecking and wing striking as soon as the latter are 
developed. Eagles drive their grown-up young 
from the nest, and even from the neighborhood. 
Some other species take care for the future of their 
offspring, and before sending them away teach 
them to fly, or swim, or hunt, or fish. Dureau de 
la Malle saw falcons, high up in the air, drop dead 
mice and swallows in order to teach their young 
to spring upon their prey when in rapid flight, and 
to estimate distances; and when the little hawklets 
were somewhat larger, they dropped living birds 
instead of dead game. American crested ducks 
teach their young to find seeds and to snap at flies 
and aquatic insects. 

It is generally the female that exercises this care 
for her offspring, while the male concerns himself 
little about the matter. The female wild duck leads 
her brood to the water, and takes care to choose 
places of no very great depth for this first lesson, 
and trains the little ones to hunt flies, mosquitos, 
and beetles. The female of the eider duck gently car- 
ries her ducklings one by one in her beak, escorts 
them to the deep water, and teaches them to dive 
for fish. When they are tired she glides under 
them, takes them on her back, and carefully carries 
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them to the shore. It is undoubtedly very largely 
by virtue of instinct and ancestral education that 
birds swim or fly, and the mother has only to in- 
vite them to the act by her example; but, for a 
more complete training, the lessons are very use- 
ful, if not necessary. These lessons given by the 
parent birds to their young are the more impressive 
because birds have a vocal language, developed to 
a certain extent, and the example is enforced by ad- 
monitions, encouragements, reproaches, and ap- 
peals, calculated to stimulate the natural tendency 
to imitation. With some species of birds this lan- 
guage, too, is taught; the individuals collect every 
morning and evening in chattering groups, and the 
young, enjoying the benefit of a social conversa- 
tion, easily learn to sing and chatter. Singing birds 
sometimes, too, give one another lessons without 
thinking of it. Some birds sing badly when they 
have grown up alone, without the fellowship of 
companions of their species; others readily learn 
the songs of strange species, and even of man. 
Dureau de la Malle taught a starling to whistle 
the Marseillaise, and the bird in turn taught its fel- 
low starlings of the neighborhood. These abnor- 
mal acquisitions, however, have not the fixity of 
hereditary instincts, and are easily forgotten unless 
constant care is exercised to preserve them—being, 
in this respect, very much like what is learned in 
the schools for the examinations. 

Numerous facts similar to those we have cited 
have been collected by naturalists, travelers, and 
observers concerning education among mammals. 
The mother bear, for example, takes great pains in 
the training of her cubs; she teaches them to walk, 
climb and eat, and inflicts punishments in the shape 
of cuffs and bites to insure success; and the cubs 
never resist, even if they are larger and stronger 
than their mother. A female elephant has been 
seen giving swimming lessons to her calf, and cor- 
recting it when it blundered. Working animals in- 
struct their young by associating them in their 
labors. A female beaver has been observed to cut 
down a willow, gnaw the bark, and trim off the 
branches, while her young imitated her, and finally 
helped her carry a limb to the water. 

When lions were still numerous and easily ob- 
served in southern Africa, they were sometimes 
seen instructing one another in voluntary gymnas- 
tics, and practicing their leaps, making a bush play 
the part of the absent game. Moffat tells the story 
of a lion, which had missed a zebra by miscalculat- 
ing the distance, repeating the jump several times 
for his own instruction; two of his comrades com- 
ing upon him while he was engaged in the exercise, 
he led them around the rock to show them how 
matters stood, and then, returning to the starting 
point, completed the lesson by making a final leap. 
The animals kept roaring during the whole of the 
curious scene, “talking together,” as the native who 
watched them said. By the aid of individual train- 
ing of this kind, industrial animals become apter as 
they grow older; old birds, for instance, construct- 
ing moré artistic nests than young ones, and little 
mammals like mice becoming more adroit with age. 
Yet, however ancient in the life of the species these 
acquisitions may be, they have not the solidity of 
primordial instincts, and are lost rapidly if not used. 
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While among the mammals this business of 
training is usually intentional and a family matter, 
attended to by the mother, with such invertebrates 
as bees and ants, in which the females are simply 
egg-laying machines, the mother’s educational 
function is null, and the care of the young rests with 
the sterile workers. Yet the mental side of the 
maternal function subsists in mother ants in a latent 
state, and virgin females have been seen, according 
to Huber, busying themselves with the eggs and 
the larve. But, as a rule, the training in the nest is 
a grand social affair, committed to the female work- 
ers, who devote themselves with complete abnega- 
tion to their task, and seem to enjoy themselves in 
performing it. When the young have gone 
through their metamorphoses, their nurses, now 
become instructors, keep with them, guiding them 
through the labyrinth of the city in all its windings ; 
and this education is probably carried much further 
than observers are able to follow it, for the work- 
ing ants must be trained for their duties. Their in- 
dustry is too complicated to be purely mechanical 
and blindly instinctive as is often supposed. But 
the observation of this training requires distinctions 
between individual ants which the human eye is 
hardly competent to make. Among the slavehold- 
ing ants the education consists largely in trans- 
forming certain inveterate tendencies. They make 
war upon another-species, the brown ants, capture 
their young, and bring them up to be their own 
slaves, in ignorance of the species to which they be- 
long, and of its traits. An equivalent to this trans- 
forming tendency of education may be found 
among the vertebrates, where, if we take the young 
early enough, we can disturb their hereditary func- 
tional manifestations to a very considerable ex- 


tent. 





FO NE BE IIR. io icvinvcssvecicsvetiensenesesaned Nineteenth Century 

One of the principal reasons for all the apparent 
mystery which surrounds the migration of birds to 
this day is that they generally arrive and also take 
their departure at night, and even when forced to 
travel by day, fly at such a height that they are in- 
visible to the naked eye. In spite of the great at- 
tention paid to this phenomenon in all ages, it is 
only during the last thirty or forty years that real 
light has been thrown on the subject by the efforts 
of such men as Seebohm, Harvie-Brown, Gatke, 
and others. We may roughly divide the 
migratory birds into three classes—first those that 
breed in the temperate zones; secondly, those that 
breed in the Arctic regions; and lastly, the partial 
migrants. Taking these classes in the order I have 
enumerated, those birds which breed in the tem- 
perate zones migrate mostly to countries on the 
Equator, and even very far south of it. In Europe 
such birds as the martins, swallows, swifts, warblers, 
quail, landrail, storks, and many others migrate to 
Central and South Africa, even as far as the Cape 
of Good Hope. In Asia the bulk of the migrants 
take up their winter quarters in Southern India, 
Ceylon, Southern China, and the Malay Archi- 
pelago, while some even winter in Australia, includ- 
ing the birds which come from Japan. 

In the New World the birds of the temperate zone 
are rather perplexing in their migratory habits. 
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Many of those which go north to Canada and Alaska 
in the summer pass the winter in Mexico, Panama, 
and even South Columbia; while others, as well as 
a number of migrants from the United States, go 
over to the West Indies. One of the most wonder- 
ful instances of migration is that of the tiny flame- 
breasted humming-bird (“Selasphorus rufus’), 
which breeds on the west coast of America as far 
north as Alaska and Behring Island, and winters in 
lower California and Mexico. Thus, with unerring 
instinct, this diminutive bird, scarcely two inches 
long, flies twice a year the astounding distance of 
over three thousand miles. The birds which belong 
to the second class—those which breed in the Arctic 
regions—comprise the swans, many of the waders, 
and a considerable number of ducks and geese. In 
Europe these birds spend the winter in all the coun- 
tries from England south to the Mediterranean and 
Black Seas, some even going as far south as the 
upper reaches of the Nile. In Asia most of the 
waders, such as snipe, woodcock, sandpipers, and 
plovers, as well as the ducks and the geese, spend 
the winter in India and South China. In America 
the Arctic birds migrate to the southern United 
States and Mexico. 





The Waep 68 a Englneer...cccccvevescoccecsccesoseoces Chicago Inter-Ocean 

Several members of the United States corps were 
interested witnesses of a feat of insect engineering 
near the road on which they were working. One 
of their number found a blue ground wasp drag- 
ging along the ground a dead swamp spider one- 
quarter the size of a full-grown tarantula. Whether 
the wasp killed the spider or found it dead is a 
question beyond solution. He was having a hard 
time dragging his prey along, and presently left it 
to go prospecting for his abode. The discoverer of 
the wasp called his companions, and one of them 
coming stepped upon the wasp’s ground hole, 
crushing down some blades of dried grass across it. 
This caused no little trouble to the insect, who, 
upon locating the hole, nipped away at the obstruct- 
ing stalks with his strong mandibles until he had 
cleared a passage. Then he went back and sized up 
the spider, walking around the big body and sur- 
veying it from all sides. 

‘“He’s reckoning that the hole isn’t big enough,” 
said one of the engineers. 

“That’s all right ; he’ll fix it,” said another, as the 
insect went back and commenced vigorously widen- 
ing the entrance to his domicile. ; 

Again he returned to the spider, seized it and 
dragged it to within a foot of the orifice. To the 
spectators it was evident that more work would 
have to be done before the spider could be dragged 
in. This struck the wasp, too, for again he ran 
around the body, examining it carefully, and re- 
turned to the hole to take measurements. He went 
to digging a second time. Having dug for two 
minutes he brought his prey up to the edge of the 
hole, nipped out a piece of dirt here, cut away a 
grass stem there, and after fifteen minutes of hard 
and skillful labor disappeared underground, drag- 
ging the spider after him, doubtless to form the 
“piéce de resistance” in a winter storehouse. The 


engineers then resumed their work, exchanging 
comments of admiration. 
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Modern Football Training.......... 5 ae Harpers’ Round Table 


We have at last arrived at that stage where the 
old idea of strict diet has been pretty well done 
away with. A man who is in good training is simply 
a healthy human being, whose digestion is sound, 
and whose body is not encumbered with an un- 
necessary amount of fat. In order to get into this 
condition it only requires that a man should live a 
normal life, and that he should neither overeat nor 
undereat; in fact, one should always be, theoreti- 
cally, in training. To take a man, therefore, who 
has been in the habit of drinking a good deal of 
water and require him to stop, simply because the 
general rules of training require that a man should 
not drink large quantities of water, is not only more 
or less inhuman, but distinctly unwise, as it breaks 
a confirmed habit which is not in itself injurious 
and at once weakens the man’s system. This ap- 
plies to food as well as to water. Some men are 
accustomed to eat a very small amount of meat, 
only perhaps because they do not care for meat. 
They come to a training-table, and are forced by 
the trainer to eat a certain quantity at each meal. 
In nine cases out of ten it injures rather than helps 
them. Of course, this looks evident enough when 
written on paper, but it has happened too often to 
be an exception that young captains of football 
teams, and inexperienced trainers with theories, 
have forced men to eat certain things to the injury 
of their health, and therefore weakened the eleven 
itself. Use honest common-sense and judgment, 
therefore. Let the men, so far as possible and 
within certain bounds, eat and drink what they like. 
Alcohol is not necessary. It never helps any one 
unless he is ill, and you are not likely to have men 
on your team who are in the habit of drinking large 
quantities of it. Therefore it will not hurt any one 
to give it up; but there is no reason why men 
should not drink coffee if they are used to it, any 
more than they should take it up if they are not 
accustomed to it. Sweets and desserts of all kinds 
are not particularly good for a player. At the same 
time, they do not injure him if he has been accus- 
tomed to them. The duty of a captain, therefore, 
amounts to this, in a word—find out what are the 
peculiarities of each of your players as to food, 
sleep, proportions of exercise and rest, and so on, 
and adapt the general rules of training to the re- 
quirements of each man. If you do this with intelli- 
gence, and if you study football rules and plays with 
common-sense, if you show your men that you can 
do as much or more drudgery and work than they 
every day in the season, you are likely to turn out 
a team which, if it does not win, will play a credita- 
ble game every time it walks into the field, and will 
never leave anything but a good name behind it in 
your school or college. 





a a ne ee eee New York Ledger 


We were going down a small cajion on the desert 
side of the Sierra Madras and had reached an open 
place that had once been a wash, but was now over- 
grown with low bush of various kinds, and gotten 
partly over it when one of the cowboys of the party 


suddenly whispered “Hush!” and pointed ahead. 
There were five of us in the party, and we had been 
on a wild horse hunt. Three of the men were ex- 
pert vaqueros, and could rope a steer or a broncho 
in less time than it takes to tell it. 

The object which called the halt was a creature 
that looked at first like a big tan-colored gray- 
hound. It stood by the side of a deer, and a second 
look showed us that it was the ‘‘leon del monte” or 
mountain lion. He was a big fellow, and as he 
looked up and raised his fine head he might well 
have been taken for a lion. As we came down the 
canon we had spread out, forming a semi-circle as 
we stopped. The lion would have to break through 
the lines to reach the mountains or take to the low 
hills on either side where he could be easily shot ; on 
the other side was the limitless desert. 

The animal did not stand on ceremony. He gave 
one fierce glance at us, then with a growl, sprang 
over the body of the deer and made for the low hills 
on the right. The entire party sprang forward, but 
the cowboys were ahead, and before a rifle shot 
could be fired they had swung their lariats from the 
saddle and were close after the big cat. 

The distance across the clearing was about one 
hundred yards, and the lion bounded over it with 
remarkable speed; but an avenging Nemesis was 
behind. He reached the edge of the cafion, sprang 
lightly up the side and in a moment would have 
been safe; but as he scrambled up—whiz! went 
three lariats, three horses settled back upon their 
haunches and the “leon del monte,” with a wild 
scream of rage, fell backward, biting at the ropes 
that had wound about his head and legs. Two of 
the lariats had taken effect, and the men now sepa- 
rating, the lion was held in opposite directions, 
snarling, screaming, biting and kicking up the 
rocks in a fierce struggle to escape; but the hide 
ropes held him securely, and escape was out of the 
question. With a whiz the other lariat went whirl- 
ing through the air again, deftly falling over the 
head of the big cat that now clung sullenly to the 
rocks, lashing his tail fiercely, while his eyes re- 
flected with a greenish light the fury that burned 
within. 

It was high jinks for the cowboys to lariat a 
mountain lion—their mortal enemy; the animal 
that killed off the deer and antelope and did not 
hesitate to mutilate a cow or horse if occasion de- 
manded. 

As camp was but half a mile or so away, it was 
proposed to take the lion down—not an easy task. 
It was dragged out into the centre of the cafion, 
screaming defiantly, one man at either side, while 
the third kept behind. The ropes were shortened 
up to about twenty feet, and as one of the horses 
came near the vicious animal leaped at it with a 
terrific bound, and would have landed fairly upon 
the broncho and rider had not the opposite lariat 
stopped him in midair, bringing him down heavily 
upon his back. Without trained horses and skilled 
hands such an attempt would have been impossible, 
but, as it was, the lines were shortened up and the 
lion stood captured, yet defiant, the centre of the 








triangle. At the word the party moved ahead, 
dragging the American king of beasts along. How 
he pulled back, snarling and growling! Now cling- 
ing upon one side, leaping at another, and eying 
the horse and rider behind—an animated fury held 
by three small ropes, and the cowboys whose sturdy 
bronchos hauled him along with the greatest ease. 
Over the stones he went and through the bush until 
finally the big sycamore, which marked the camp. 
was reached. Here he was fastened and kept for 
several weeks—a pet in name, but a perfect fury in 
point of fact. 





Excitement on the Porter....... Lieutenant Fremont...... Harpers’ Magazine 


About two o’clock one morning a steamer was 
reported running toward Havana. It was an ideal 
night for torpedo attack, dark, with a strong wind 
blowing and occasional light rain-squalls. She was 
allowed to pass, but nothing definite could be made 
out, and as the Porter was well off to the eastward 
of Havana, the supposition was that it could not be 
one of the blockaders. Dropping into her wake, 
our speed was increased, all hands were called to 
their stations, and every preparation made for at- 
tack. The Porter was now closing rapidly in, and 
through the smoke we could make out that the ves- 
sel ahead was a man-of-war, and a large one. At 
this time the whereabouts of the Spanish armored 
cruisers was unknown, and from what we then could 
see of the vessel ahead, she answered their descrip- 
tion perfectly. More steam was put on, and the 
Porter rushed up close on the quarter of the chase, 
well within torpedo distance, and still undiscovered. 

3eing now so close that even if discovered we could 

not be stopped before the torpedo was discharged, 
and wishing to make no mistake, the night signal 
was made for an instant and then turned off. It 
brought no answer. Excitement on the Porter was 
at fever-heat, and the enforced silence and the ner- 
vous tension were hard to bear. That we had found 
the enemy, and that we had him all to ourselves, and 
had him where there was no possibility of his get- 
ting away, was such an unhoped-for opportunity 
that nothing short of firing and cheering would ex- 
press what we felt, and the effort to repress these was 
most difficult. To make assurance doubly sure, the 
night signal was again made, and the forward gun 
fired, immediately followed by a second. That we 
were now discovered was evident, and in a moment 
signal lights were shown, and a gun fired at us. The 
signal lights shown were the wrong ones for that 
night, and only served to strengthen our conviction 
that the chase was an enemy. Full speed was rung 
on the Porter, and the final rush to torpedo was 
made, when, just in the nick of time, the identity 
of the ship was recognized, and amidst shouting of 
orders to cease firing, and hails through the mega- 
phone demanding explanations, the vessels were 
brought to a standstill within 100 yards of each 
other, and mutual explanations made. This inci- 
dent is given to illustrate the fact that the torpedo 
boat, acting under the conditions for which she was 
built, is a most dangerous weapon. 





Remarkable Rides.........0.0045 The Old Plonee@r....cceccsccere South Africa 


One of the very first things that strikes the wan- 
derer in the great expanses of the southern hemi- 
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sphere is the strength and endurance of the horses. 
He notes that though to look at they are the sorriest 
scrags he ever set eyes on, yet they appear to be 
possessed of a power of getting over the ground 
that is little short of miraculous, and so astonishing 
in its persistence as to seem automatic. A very 
striking instance came under my notice only a few 
days after first landing in Cape Town in 1863. I 
was sitting one Saturday afternoon in the stoep of 
Park’s Hotel, which occupied the corner of Adder- 
ley and Strand streets, when a dust-covered horse- 
man stopped and dismounted. His horse was taken 
to the stables, and in the course of conversation in 
the bar I learned that he was a member of the 
Legislative Assembly for an up-country district. 
There was no railway communication with the in- 
terior in those days, and he had ridden in from his 
home at Colesberg in less than six days, having 
started on the previous Monday. Now Colesberg 
is more than 500 miles from Cape Town and the 
country is very rough going, much of it being 
heavy sand, and other parts very mountainous. No 
English-bred horse, fed according to English meth- 
ods, could have accomplished such a ride as this, 
more especially when we consider the temperature 
of the Cape Colony. I went to look at the animal 
on which the journey had been performed, and 
found it to be a little roan schimmel, barely four- 
teen hands, and apparently as fresh as paint. An- 
other very remarkable ride that came under my no- 
tice was performed by a Boer who lived a few miles 
from Grey Town, in Natal. His wife was taken ill, 
and a particular medicine, not to be obtained in 
Grey Town, was imperative. So in the early hours 
of the night he started for Maritzburg, fifty-five 
miles distant, through an extremely hilly country, 
and was back on his farm in sixteen hours. The re- 
markable thing in this ride was that this Boer 
weighed over seventeen stone. 

In my own experience many instances of the 
wonderful staying powers of African horses have 
occurred. To mention one, in 1866, I had been ap- 
pointed honorable secretary for the first Athletic 
Sports held in the Umvoti County of Natal. They 
were to be held in Grey Town on boxing day, which 
fell on a Monday. All preparations, entries, etc., 
were concluded early in December, when I received 
an urgent request to go to the Transvaal to look 
after a friend who was lying very ill in his wagon 
with no attendants but a couple of raw Kafirs. I 
rode up as hard as I could, and found him among 
the kopjes of the Drakensberg, between Lyden- 
berg and Wakkerstroom, very bad with fever 
which he had contracted somewhere in the low 
country to the northwest. I tended him for some 
days until he was clearly out of danger, and 
then suddenly remembered that I had to be in 
Grey Town on Monday morning. I was then sit- 
ting on the wagon-box drinking my morning cof- 
fee at 6 A. M. on Saturday morning. Grey Town 
was 220 miles away; but I was at my post there at 
10 A. M., and in addition took a second prize both 
in running and jumping competitions. 

Now, even if the country had been fairly level, 
this would have been a good ride for any horse, if 
we consider that it was performed in the height of 
an African summer’; but to any one who knows the 
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country it becomes simply astonishing that any 
single horse could stand such a strain, though it is 
only fair to add that my weight in those days did 
not exceed nine stone. The wagon was outspanned 
about sixty miles from Wakkerstrom, and the inter- 
vening country, though heavily undulated in places, 
was fairly easy riding. At an elevation of nearly 
6,000 feet the air is most exhilarating, and the fine 
granite kopjes of a thousand—or even two thou- 
sand—feet in height, scattered about in all direc- 
tions among the rich green of the luscious grasses, 
made a delightful picture. Nor was game wanting, 
and I and my horse frequently amused ourselves 
with scampering after ostriches, running down 
elands, or challenging hartebeestes, zebras, bles- 
buck, and springbok. True, vast expanses of black, 
tenacious mud often impeded our progress; but, on 
the whole, we got through to Wakkerstroom in 
remarkably good time. But it was after leaving 
this benighted village—then inhabited by a few 
scamps and loafers, for whom hanging was too 
good—that our troubles began. It was not my first 
visit to this part of the country, and I was aware of 
the existence and route of a bridle-path to Utrecht, 
over the mountain ranges, which was considerably 
shorter than the wagon road. Therefore, after a 
brief rest, I again saddled up, and commenced the 
ascent of twelve or fifteen hundred feet to the top 
of the Drakensberg Mountains, on attaining which 
I was more than 7,000 feet above sea'level. There 
was a good many miles of fairly level cantering 
ground up here; and when I approached the edge, 
and could see a hundred miles into Natal, the shades 
of night began to fall. I now had to descend more 
than 3,000 feet down a narrow bridle-path, in some 
places as steep as the roof of a house. Of course, I 
was obliged to dismount and lead the horse, for no 
horse could be ridden down such a place, even in 
daylight ; and in a very short time it was so dark 
that, though the atmosphere was perfectly clear, I 
could not see five yards in front of me. 

The steepness of the path was not the worst; it 
was the rocks in it, some lying loose, others pro- 
truding from the soil, that bothered us. We floun- 
dered about, barking our shins, stumbling among 
the loose stones, kicking up against the fast ones, 
and sending rocks crashing down the mountain side 
at every step. I was in constant dread lest the horse 
looming above me should slip and pulverize me, or 
bring down an avalanche of rocks and sweep me off 
my feet. Nevertheless, we made the descent in 
safety, and reached the God-forsaken village of 
Utrecht just as the last lights were extinguished, 
having ridden ninety miles. There was nothing to 
eat there ; there never was in those days, and I think 
the inhabitants must have lived on peach-brandy. 
By daylight I was off again, and had a fine gallop 
over the flat and along the level plateau of the Big- 
garsberg, then enlivened by large troops of magnifi- 
cent hartebeeste. At the bottom of the steep descent 
of Helpmakaar, I called at a Boer’s house and asked 
for something to eat, explaining that I had eaten 
nothing since the previous afternoon; the Boer 
placed a plate containing two peaches in front of 
me, and that was alli I had until late in the evening. 
I had then to descend into that wonderful thorn val- 
ley so well known, and I am afraid anathematized 
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by all travelers to Utrecht or Wakkerstroom, and 
by dusk reached the welcome “hotel” (i. e., Kaffir 
hut) of Yankee Dan on the Tugela, having again 
ridden about ninety miles. Off again before day- 
light, I had about thirty-five miles of the roughest 
country conceivable to traverse before ten o’clock, 
including the ascent and descent of a ridge quite 
2,000 feet above the valley. This ride has always 
seemed to me a remarkable instance of the endur- 
ance of grass-fed South African horses. It was the 
very height of summer, and the heat tremendous ; 
three very considerable ranges of mountains, from 
2,000 to 3,000 feet in height, had to be crossed over ; 
and three large rivers and several smaller ones to be 
forded, and, except on the top of the Biggarsberg, 
there was scarcely a mile of level road anywhere. 


POO BUR DIE 6c ccivccccsesisses soncvcccessenssocsoontceses New York Sun 

A never-ending discussion among hunters and 
woodsmen in the mountains concerns the character 
the black bear exhibits in the home circle or within 
the cavernous confines of the bear household. Some 
authorities say that the bear is a mean, selfish fel- 
low, and has no care for its mate or thought of its 
offspring, and that the moment it becomes a father 
that moment quits the family domicile, leaving all 
there to shift for themselves. A larger number, and, 
it seems, more accurate authorities, contend that 
the bear is libeled by these detractors,and that Bruin 
is really very helpful to Mme. Bruin in the first 
weeks of her motherhood. Hunters who have 
watched from concealed spots and through field- 
glasses the doings in a den of bears, say they have 
observed many acts of consideration and kindness 
in the home circle rendered by Father Bruin. The 
male is not only a good provider in a time of need, 
but is also a jolly, companionable fellow with the 
cubs. It will play for hours with the cubs, rolling 
about on the mountain side or among the chapar- 
ral. It seems to invite liberties from the little fel- 
lows, for they romp over their father’s body, climb 
on the animal’s broad back, scramble between its 
legs and often scratch and bite their daddy, so that 
it must take about all the old man’s good nature to 
endure their pranks. 

Many she bears in their anxiety to save their cubs 
have been seen to pick them up in their forepaws 
and trudge clumsily along. The sagacity of black 
bears is very often shown in their manner of seek- 
ing food. A ranchman in the foothills of the San 
Bernardino mountains a few years ago found that 
a little pig disappeared about every week from his 
pigpens. The prints of bear’s paws told what was 
carrying away the little porkers, but the pen was 
surrounded by a paling so strong and high that the 
ranchman could not imagine how any beast ever 
got in there. An all-night watch showed him that 
a black bear came that way, climbed a liveoak tree 
that grew near, and, walking out on a branch that 
grew over the pigpen, dropped to the ground, 
snatched a terrified pig, and making for the gate 
that could be opened from the inside only, made off 
to the family den, miles away up in the cafion. The 
discrimination of a bear is constantly shown by its 
wariness of traps and decoys. Some bears have had 
traps fixed for them hundreds of times, but have sa- 
gaciously passed them by. 
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A MORO WEDDING* 





For a long time we failed to secure any photo- 
graphs of women. At last a mandarin, who lived 
near town and was not superstitious or over-re- 
ligious, took pity on us, and invited us to come to 
his house and photograph his numerous wives. We 
accepted the invitation, but when the ladies learned 
the object of our visit they fled screaming to an in- 
ner room, and held the door on their lord and mas- 
ter. The neighbors rushed in to see what the trou- 
ble was, and we thought it wise to leave. 

A few days later we had the great good fortune 
to see a Moro wedding. Hearing much music in 
a large house not far from town we asked the 
cause, and learned that a marriage was about to 
take place there. By exercising considerable diplo- 
macy we contrived to get admission. We were 
shown into a large, poorly lighted room, which had 
a good floor of hewn timber. The well-to-do Moros 
of the whole region around were assembled. Such 
gaudy costumes we had never seen. They were of 
silk for the most part, and the pinks, purples, scar- 
lets, blues and greens were simply gorgeous. 

At one side of the room was an “orchestra.” The 
chief musical instrument consisted of a wooden 
frame, over which were strung cords that supported 
nine small kettledrums, tuned to the notes of the 
scale. A woman, kneeling before this affair, beat 
out rude airs on it with a pair of sticks. Larger 
kettledrums were suspended from the ceiling, and 
on the floor were several double-ended wooden 
drums, with heads of python skin. 

On one side of the room the floor was strewn 
with mattresses and cushions, among which lounged 
the prospective bridegroom, surrounded by friends. 
The centre of the floor was cleared for dancing; in 
fact, dancing was going on when we entered. The 
performers came out one at a time, and their move- 
ments were critically watched and freely com- 
mented on by the spectators. Moro dancing con- 
sists chiefly of contortions of the body above the 
waist, and movements of the arms, wrists and hands. 
The feet are used comparatively little. 

Some of the attitudes assumed by the dancers 
were very graceful; others were decidedly gro- 
tesque, and interesting only as they showed into 
what remarkable shapes human forms could be 
twisted. Tiny children executed timid steps, and 
an old, old woman, white-haired, toothless, and bent 
nearly double, took her turn with the rest, winning 
great applause. 

The bride, meanwhile, was in a small side room 
making her toilet. We inferred from the sounds we 
heard that she had plenty of help. The bridegroom 
donned his costume in public, putting it on over 
the handsome Moro suit that he already wore. First 

‘came a pair of gauze trousers several sizes too large, 
then a shirt of similar material, quite too small; 
next his companions produced a skirt of rich silk, 
into which he climbed with great difficulty. He 
evidently was not accustomed to skirts. Finally 
they brought out two long ribbons, one embroid- 


*From the Philippine Islands, by Dean C. Worcester. 
The Macmillan Co. 


ered with gold and one with silver. These were so 
arranged that they crossed on his back and breast, 
while both encircled his waist. The costume was 
apparently public property, intended for use on 
such occasions. 

Two panditas now came in. The groom squatted 
on the floor, and the panditas squatted before him. 
A saucer of live coals was set between them, and 
incense burned in it. One of the priests took five 
large rings and put them on the fingers and thumb 
of the groom’s right hand; then, holding the hand 
in a peculiar way, he recited a long rigmarole 
which was unfortunately lost on us. At its end 
the groom and his friends made some sudden 
exclamation. 

The other pandita now began to sing, very softly 
at first, then louder and louder. At this signal six 
young ladies, whom we may as well call brides- 
maids, entered the room and seated themselves 
among the cushions at some distance from the 
groom. One of them had false finger-nails of silver, 
two inches long. Their faces were painted white 
with rich paint. Their eyebrows were artificially 
broadened and brought together between the eyes. 
“Beau-catchers,” pasted flat to their cheeks, ran 
around their ears. Their front hair was banged, 
and their back hair—but only a woman could de- 
scribe that. They sat down with great deliberation, 
and, with one exception, kept still as statues until 
the ceremony was over. 

The bride entered, but people crowded around 
her so that we could not at first see her. She was 
dressed like her maids, but rather more elegantly. 
She took position near the groom, turned her back 
on him in a very pointed manner, and sat down. 
He and his friends now rose, formed in line, and 
made a slow and circuitous pilgrimage to where she 
was sitting. After many pauses and much “mark- 
ing time,” they reached their destination, and the 
groom made some advances which the bride 
promptly repulsed. He then sat down and gazed dis- 
consolately at her back. 

The crowd extended their sympathy to him, and 
urged the bride to relent, but she refused. One of 
the bridesmaids at last arose and favored the au- 
dience with a long solo, which we could not well 
understand, but she seemed to be giving the groom 
a very bad reputation. She finally finished and re- 
sumed her place. After more entreaties from the 
crowd the bride rose, turned toward the groom and 
sat down again. This ended the ceremony, but 
when we went to supper the newly wedded man 
and wife were still sitting there and staring stupidly 
at each other. 

We were very anxious to get pictures of the 
guests, and that evening smuggled in our dis- 
mounted camera, together with some magnesium 
powders and a flashlight lamp. Under pretext of 
contributing our share to the entertainment, we 
showed them how to make artificial lightning. 
Bourns focused by guess, I touched off magnesium 
powders, and in this way we made a number of 
exposures, only two of which gave us negatives 
that would print. 








NEWSPAPER VERSE—SERIOUS 





The Men Who Lose............ G. H. Broadhurst........... Pittsburg Gazette 


Here’s to the men who lose! 
What though their work be e’er so nobly planned 
And watched with zealous care, 
No glorious halo crowns their efforts grand; 
Contempt is failure’s share. 


Here’s to the men who lose! 
If triumph’s easy smiles our struggles greet, 
Courage is easy then; 
The king is he who, after fierce defeat, 
Can up and fight again. 


Here’s to the men who lose! 
The ready plaudits of a fawning world 
Ring sweet in victor’s ears; 
The vanquished’s banners never are unfurled— . 
For them there sound no cheers. 


Here’s to the men who lose! 
The touchstone of true worth is not success; 
There is a higher test— 
Though fate may darkly frown, onward to press, 
And bravely do one’s best. 


Here’s to the men who lose! 
It is the vanquished’s praises that I sing, 
And this the toast I choose: 
“A hard-fought failure is a noble thing. 
Here’s a luck to those who lose!” 


“If Wealth for Me Could Buy'"’.....ccccecccceceeccceencsees Chicago Record 
If wealth for me could buy 
New lease of life when old, 
No man more close than I 
Would hoard the yellow gold; 
So that when at my door 
Death’s footfall I should hear, 
I’d hand him out his score 
And he would disappear. 
Since gold cannot avail 
To stretch my life one hair, 
For it, then, should I wail 
Or for it have a care? 
Nay, rather be it mine, 
Whatever fortune sends, 
To have good store of wine, 
Sweet books and hosts of friends. 


Dt itcssniennenenceams TE, odaransedesdponetud Boston Transcript 


I am a dweller with the one high God; 

And God himself dwells here, unseen, with me; 
He is embodied in the meanest clod, 

And he exists in every stone and tree. 


Man thinks he slays me; saying, “God is naught, 
For chance first formed and still creation sways.” 
I am the chance he worships in his thought, 
And I am all to which he homage pays. 


“As milk to curd, as water into ice,” 
So do I change my ever-changing form. 
I am fair Virtue; I am hideous Vice; 
I am the Sunshine and the raging Storm. 


All things to me, how far so e’er they seem, 
Are near, for I am earth, air, water, fire; 
The life of man is but a fitful dream, 
And all created things to me aspire. 


Many may doubt; ’tis I who give them thought 
With which they vainly think from me to flee. 

Dispel illusions; seek me as you ought; 

Say, I am Brahm, and in thyself find me. 


Wouldst thou this riddle read? I am the Soul, 


Whence both the known and unknown have their start. 


And I am God; for God is but the whole 
Of which all souls form each an equal part! 


OT ccnnsdsccsecwes Lucius Harwood Foote.......ssseeee0s The 8. F. Wave 


As I went down where grazing herds 
Had sought the sylvan shade, 

I caught the notes of nestling birds 
In all the leaf-lined glade. 


I walked knee-deep amid the bloom 
And fragrance born of spring; 

While flush of spray and flash of plume 
Illumined wood and wing. 


Entranced with all I saw and heard, 
As home I fared elate, 

I hummed the very air the bird 
Was singing to his mate. 


Ah, could we hear, when meaner things 
Enthrall us day by day, 

The wondrous song the giad lark sings 
In fields not far away. 


eg Se A; THR i. 6ccssceeews Portiand Transcript 

Oh, varied are the changes, half unnoticed, all unsung, 

That have passed across this world of ours since you 
and I were young, 

When all the sea, and sky, and earth, and stars that 
gemmed the night, 

Were ours by eminent domain of youth’s unchallenged 
right— 

Old comrade of my boyhood, do you e’er recall the joys 

Of that glorious, care-free time of life when you and I 
were boys? 


We knew, perchance, that other ships o’er favoring seas 
had sailed, 

And of the harbor of success had fallen short, and failed 

To reach the golden shores they sought, but no such 
luckless fate 

Along the future’s glittering waves for us could lie in 
wait— 

For all the good things of this world but waited our 
command 

And all there was for us to do was occupy the land. 


We dreamed of great and noble deeds we’d do as life sped 
on, 

When honor, fame and glory, and unbounded wealth 
were won; 

For other men, perhaps, might be a life of toil and grind, 

The grip of poverty might seize upon the grovelling 
mind— 

But as for us, our shining path lay upward and across 

The everlasting hills of Hope, where no man suffers loss! 


Ah, well, we’ve drifted on until the evening shades lie 
long 

Across the afternoon of life, and all the happy throng 

Of boys that used to play with us upon the schoolhouse 
green, 

Have laid their tired heads to rest, and passed to the un- 
seen, 

And you and I, old comrade, have succeeded much the 
same 

As the hundred thousand other men unknown to wealth 
or fame. 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE—HUMOROUS 





tt Ri NE oo cccaspicaiicensenorcennden cowed Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Oh, the blithe and eager cannibal has seen his brightest 
days; 

They are fading out forever in Old Glory’s coming rays, 

And the happy misionary will not dread the fatal broth, 

As he drops that ragout feeling which was common to the 


cloth. 


Oh, no more the paunchy savage will set up his steaming 
pot, 

Out of which the fragrant parson will be forked or ladled 
hot; 

And no more will grinning henchmen squat beside the 


chief while he 
With a nice discrimination hands around the late D.D. 


For the Yankee sweeps the ocean, and the polishers of 


bones 

In the Philippines and Sandwiches and far-away Ladrones, 

Must resign their meaty diet and come down to plainer 
things, 

For there’ll be no more man-eating ‘neath the eagle’s 
sheltering wings. 


Slightly Bewildered ,....cccccccccccccccsccccccsovescvccsers Washington Stur 

Our town of Pawpaw-on-the-Creek set out to stir the 
nation 

By celebratin’ peace. We planned a monster demonstra- 
tion. 

But presently black eyes were scattered through the hull 
committee 

Because the Chairman made remarks that wa’n’t exackly 
pretty. 

Wives sided with their husbands, as they’ll do in outside 
matters; 

School children took it up; tore one another’s books to 
tatters, 


The neighborin’ townships all mixed in. The row’s been 
gettin’ thicker, 

Till life insurance comp’nies dodge a Pawpaw-on-the- 
Cricker. 


It’s what he calls a paradox, my friend, the wise perfesser. 

I take his word fur it, ‘cause he’s a most accomplished 
guesser, 

It’s jes’ the same way with the Czar. He starts a peace 
petition, 

An’ all the world gits up an’ says the amiable condition 

Which he suggests is what we need. An’ then the bayo- 
nets rattle. 

An’ all the monarchs put themselves in readiness fur 
battle. 

It beats my time to see the funny way that things’ll 
happen, 

With everybody yellin’ “Peace!’”’ an’ everybody scrappin’. 


Boston Ideas 


Columbus saw thee with amaze 
Upon the dusky Carib’s lip, 
And Raleigh in heroic days 
Made thee a captive on his ship. 


Queen Bess inhaled thy sweet perfume 
And turned aside the royal nose; 

While James the First pronounced thy doom 
As chief among his nation’s foes. 


Pontiff and lord have blessed thy name, 
Or cursed thee in unchristian terms; 

And poets sung thy deathless fame, 
Or else assigned thee to the worms. 


But stogie, king in days of old, 

How time has spoiled thy robe with rents! 
At every store thou now art sold 

At two or two and one-half cents. 


FU Bieeee Bie Fey sonic dctessccenenesennss+ Rochester Post-Express 
If I should die to-night 
And you should come to my cold corpse and say, 
Weeping and heartsick o’er my lifeless clay— 
If I should die to-night 
And you should come in deepest grief and woe 
And say, “Here’s that ten dollars that I owe’— 
I might arise in my large white cravat 
And say, “What’s that?” 


If I should die to-night 
And you should come to my cold corpse and kneel, 
Clasping my bier to show the grief you feel— 

I say, if I should die to-night 
And you should come to me and there and then 
Just even hint of paying me that ten, 

I might rise the while; 

But I’d drop dead again. 


Country Tramps.......... Frank Putnam.......... Memories and Impressions 
We’re Hungry Ike 
And Weary Bill; 
We never worked— 
We never will. 


The hedge our roof, 
The sod’s our: cot; 

An oyster can’s 
Our coffee pot. 


We break our fast 
At break o’ day; 
Then hoist our traps 
And go our way. 


We revel in 
Fair Nature’s moods; 
We're long on joys 
If short on foods. 


Our life is free— 
We skip the towns; 
No copper fierce 
Upon us frowns. 


We make no bluff 
About hard times; 
The ’73 
Or other crimes. 


We do not claim 
That we refrain 
From work to save 
Our fellows pain; 


That jobs may fail 
In other hands; 
We must obey 
The Lord’s commands. 


Man was: not born 
To toil and sweat; 
We bow to fate 
With no regret. 


We're Hungry Ike 
And Weary Bill 
We never worked— 
We never will. 






















































A GLIMPSE BEHIND VAUDEVILLE SCENES 





How a Montana GIRL OvuTWITTED ONE oF HER Mayjesty’s GUARDSMEN 





The extract which follows is a chapter from “ The Casino 
Girl in London.” Edited by Curtis Dunham. R. F. Fenno 
& Co. 


3ut it was to one of Her Majesty’s special pets 
—a Life Guardsman—that I was indebted for my 
chief epistolary annoyance. He always signed his 
full name—Captain Gerald Lively—and used the 
crested stationery of Hyde Park Barracks. I 
would have been inclined, perhaps, to reward his 
frankness with my acquaintance, upon his procur- 
ing a proper introduction, had it not been for his 
horrible familiarity. Think of it! This was his 
first letter, copied word for word: 


“DEAR Miss CASINO: 

“Do come and have supper on Guard, at the 
Horse Guards, Whitehall, to-morrow after your 
play is over. 

‘T have not the honor of your acquaintance, but 
should like to make it awfully. 

“If you cannot come to-morrow, do come some 
other time. 

“Yours very sincerely, 
“(CAPTAIN) GERALD LIVELY.” 


I, of course, paid no attention to this letter, ex- 
cept to preserve it as a curiosity. Imagine my sur- 
prise, therefore, when, only three days later, came 
this piece of impudence: 


“DeEaR Miss CASINO: 

“IT am awfully sorry for worrying you with my 
invitation to supper the other night. But how can 
you blame me? 

“Please will you take pity on me, and give me 
some other evening, dropping me a line to say 
when? Ever yours, 

“(CAPTAIN) GERALD LIVELY.” 


These were only the beginning. My silence 
seemed to serve only as a spur to his zeal. This 
disposition to overcome insurmountable obstacles, 
though I have no doubt it is extremely useful to 
Her Majesty—in India and the Soudan—simply 
strengthened my determination to convince Captain 
Lively of his lack of any importance whatever 
where I was concerned. 

When, however, he took to haunting the stage 
door I confess that I trembled. Out of pure mis- 
chief Daffy, the Comédienne, Little Bobby, and an 
English chorus girl whom we nicknamed “Sloppy 
Weather,” attempted, night after night, to lure the 
captain away from the quarry he had set his heart 
on. But he would not condescend to notice them. 

I could not understand the strange apathy of 
Tommy Atkins (another member of the company) 
on this subject, considering her passion for red 
coats and pepper-box caps—the passion that had 
won for her the name which had caused her legiti- 
mate one to become almost forgotten. But it ap- 
peared that Tommy Atkins had been thinking, and 
on the evening when, as my understudy, she was to 


make her first appearance in my part—the manage- 
ment having decided that it would do me good to 
skip a performance occasionally—I discovered to 
what purpose. 

Tommy Atkins bears quite a strong resemblance 
to me, in form as well as in features. An under- 
study is not expected to invest her performance 
with any originality. Often she is a member of 
the chorus, and this extra duty is assigned to her 
on account of the presumption that she will be able, 
in case of an emergency to give an acceptable imi- 
tation of her principal’s performance. It was 
Tommy Atkins’ strong personal likeness to me that 
procured her this post of honor. Naturally I de- 
sired that her resemblance to me in the character 
should be as close as possible in all details. I 
therefore assisted her to dress in my own room, and 
superintended her make-up. 

“A little more carmine at the centre of the lips,” 
I said, finally. “Remember the prunes and prisms 
expression—there, that will do nicely.” 

“Do I look like you?” asked my understudy. 

“You are my breathing image,” said I. 

Just then Prue came in snorting with indigna- 
tion. 

“What is the trouble, Prue?” 

“Captain Lively, in full uniform and partly in- 
toxicated, has got past Jack at the stage door and 
insists on seeing you before the performance 
begins.” 

“The brute!” I exclaimed. “Prue, do you go and 
say to Captain Lively that unless he leaves instantly 
I will have him arrested.” 

“By whom?” inquired Tommy Atkins, calmly. 

“By a policeman,” said I. “I will have this cap- 
tain of the Horse Guards taught a lesson in man- 
ners.” 

“Not by a policeman,’ said Tommy, dabbing a 
powder puff at her round chin. 

“And why not by a policeman, pray? Captain 
Lively’s feelings are not of the slightest consequence 
to me.” 

“They are to the Queen, though.” 

“Do you mean to say,” I retorted hotly, 
“that——” 

“Her Majesty’s officers are not expected to sub- 
mit to the dictates of policemen,” interrupted our 
authority on British military customs, compos- 
edly ; ““and—well, the policemen of London are not 
fools.” 

“Do you mean,” said I, aghast, “that I am at the 
mercy of this drunken captain of Horse Guards?” 

“No,” said Tommy, drawing herself up to her 
full height ; “I am here.” 

Prue and I stared at the girl in amazement. 

“Leave Captain Lively to me.” Tommy added, 
confidently ; “I will attend to the case of Captain 
Lively.” 

“But—but he won’t look at any of the other 
girls,” I said. “I, I alone, am the object of his 
affections.” 











A GLIMPSE BEHIND 


“For this evening I am you,” replied Tommy 
Atkins, taking a comprehensive look at herself in 
the large glass. 

“You certainly are,” said Prue with emphasis. 

“Prue,” said Tommy, “do you go and send Cap- 
tain Lively here. Miss Casino will attend to the 
proprieties. Oh, pshaw!”’—as I made a gesture of 
dismay—“the manager isn’t here.” 

Prue departed on her mission with evident zest. 

“What will you say to Captain Lively, Tommy?” 
I asked, faintly. 

“T shall tell him that if he will promise to be good 
he may take me to supper after the performance.” 

“Tommy Atkins!” 

“Well, why not?” 

“You are a very pretty girl 
is intoxicated.” 

“T am also a thoroughbred American girl—and a 
total abstainer.” 

Tommy gave me a queer look. “I haven’t de- 
nied myself the pleasure of gentlemen’s society dur- 
ing my stage career. Tell me, did you ever hear 
from man or woman a word to my personal 
discredit?” 

“No,” said I, “never.” 

“T was borne in Butte, Montana,” said Tommy, 
giving me another of her queer looks. “Until four 
years ago I had no personal knowledge of any civ- 
ilization higher than that of mining camps. From 
my thirteenth to my seventeenth year I sold drinks 
to miners, cowboys, gamblers and desperadoes, 
and danced and sung for them. I knew the effect 
upon those men of every stage of intoxication. 
Most of them, sober or intoxicated, made love to 
me. To-day I know that every one of these men now 
living would defend my character with his life.” 

Tommy Atkins’ eyes sparkled. “Do you know 
why, dear?” 

I shook my head. At that moment the sense of 
my own weakness and inexperience appalled me. 

“Well, this is why.” And the girl whipped from 
some mysterious place of concealment a neat little 
revolver, which somehow, in her hand, had a terri- 
bly business-like appearance. 

“Don’t, dear,” I said, startled. 
loaded?” 

“It is always loaded,” said Tommy. 

Prue and Captain Lively arriving at this junc- 
ture, the revolver disappeared as quickly and mys- 
teriously as it had made its startling entrance upon 
the scene. 

“Aw, Miss Casino, deeply honored, chawmed, 
chawmed I am suah—haw, haw, haw de do.” The 
captain was bowing low before Tommy, paying not 
the slightest attention to me. 

“I beg your pardon, Captain Lively,” said 
Tommy, coolly. “I am not Miss Casino. This is 
Miss Casino”—indicating me. 

“Haw, haw, haw,” laughed the captain, hardly so 
much as glancing at me; “clevah, dooced clevah, 
‘pon my word.” 

“Also true,” said Tommy. “Ask her.” 

Captain Lively stuck a bit of glass in his eye and 
stared at me half drunkenly, half insolently. 

“It is true,” said I. “I am Miss Casino.” 

“Haw, haw, haw, dooced clevah, but transparent, 
you know. Joke migit go with lieutenant, haw, 


the captain 


’ 


“Is it—is it 
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haw, but not with captain, by Jove! Haw, haw, 
haw.” And Captain Lively, turning his back 
rudely upon me, attempted gallantly to raise 


Tommy’s hand to his lips. 

My understudy gave him a sharp little slap on 
the cheek. “No nonsense now, Captain Lively.” 

“What! after all these days of constant supplica- 
tion at—er—at beauty’s shrine—that’s it, by Jove! 
Beauty’s shrine—to be rewarded with blows. Cruel, 
cruel! Haw, haw, haw. I’ll turn the other cheek. 
I’ll turn the other cheek, dooced if I don’t, haw, 
haw, haw.” 

Captain Lively turned the other cheek, but 
Tommy stood on her dignity. 

“Well, captain, since you insist that I am Miss 
Casino, may I ask the object of your call, here at 
the theatre, thrusting yourself upon the stage 
against the rules, interrupting the performance of 
my duty?” 

“Oh, come now,” said Captain Lively, with an 
injured air, “what would you have a fellow do, by 
Jove? Half my letters returned unopened, the 
other half unanswered. Nothing left but storming 
the citadel, haw, haw, haw. So stormed the citadel, 
by Jove! haw, haw.” 

“The citadel declines to surrender,” said Tommy. 

The captain produced a white handkerchief and 
held it aloft. “Enemy approaches under flag of 
truce and asks for conference, haw, haw.” 

“Request of the enemy is granted,” said Tommy, 
“provided time and place are satisfactory.” 

“To-night, after the performance; supper at the 
barracks, by Jove,” said the captain, saluting. 

“All on for the first act,” yelled the call boy. 

“T’ll have a hansom at the stage door,” said the 
captain. 

“Agreed,” said Tommy. 

“No more practical jokes—haw, haw.” 

“My word is my bond,” said Tommy Atkins. 

Whereupon the captain, after another futile at- 
tempt to kiss Tommy’s hand, departed in high 
spirits. 

My understudy gave a marvelous performance. 
I witnessed it from the front. I had to pinch my- 
self to make sure whether I was on the stage or in 
the audience. Captain Lively sat in a stall near the 
stage, applauding vigorously. He alone was to 
blame for the deception practiced upon him. 

After the performance I went to the door of the 
waiting hansom with Tommy. The captain had 
called for her in person—contrary to the custom 
common in London of sending an empty cab for the 
professional guest. He saw us both in our street 
costumes, but paid no attention to me. So I saw 
them start with a feeling of genuine relief. After 
Tommy Atkins’ graphic account of her early life in 
the mining camps I had no doubt that she woild 
prove a match for Captain Lively under any and all 
circumstances. 


ok * * * * * * 


One night, a little more than a week after 
Tommy Atkins’ rash acceptance of Captain Lively’s 
invitation to a late supper at Hyde Park Barracks, 
I noticed that persistent person sitting in a front 
stall bending upon myself and my understudy— 
Tommy appearing now in the small part which 








































































utilized her talents ordinarily—looks of settled 
gloom, in which it seemed to me there was a sug- 
gestion of menace. Had the captain discovered his 
error? Was he able at last to distinguish between 
the genuine article and its imitation? Was he 
aware that he had been lavishing upon the under- 


- study attentions intended for the prima donna? If 


so, what did he purpose doing about it? I felt that 
I, as well as Tommy, could await the sequel with 
equanimity. What could Captain Lively consis- 
tently, and with dignity becoming his station, do 
but keep his own counsel? 

But I had not at that time acquired the large 
knowledge respecting the typical British male 
character which I now possess. A brief digression 
will enable me to prepare the mind of my American 
readers to receive with entire confidence the plain 
statement I am about to make of Captain Lively’s 
subsequent behavior. 

There is no greater fallacy than that which pic- 
tures the average Englishman as a reckless spend- 
thrift. My countrymen are too apt to form their 
judgment upon the conduct of the exceptions— 
upon the dissipated noblemen who squander their 
substance in usurious interest paid to Jew money 
lenders, upon men at the head of their professions 
who ruin themselves at the gaming tables of Monte 
Carlo, and upon those Napoleons of finance who 
sink brilliantly in the maelstrom of their own col- 
lapsed enterprises. These are exceptions, and ex- 
ceedingly rare ones at that. The average English- 
man is a monument of practical sense and conduct. 
If he sees that you are a gentleman—according to 
the English standard which prescribes that your 
pocket always contains a sovereign or two where- 
with to meet promptly the small obligations which 
constantly stare a gentleman in the face in London, 
not to speak of the nimble shilling with which to 
tip the British servitor—he will invite you to his 
club, to his town and his country house, and will 
entertain you lavishly. But if you should find your- 
self short of funds, even temporarily, do not dream 
of confessing it even in a whisper to yourself. Steal 
silently away on your last shilling. To request of 
him the temporary loan of ten pounds wouid be 
fatal. 

Practically all English army officers are bene- 
ficiaries of the system I have described—a fact 
which will tend further to give credence to the rev- 
elations respecting Captain Lively and Tommy 
Atkins with which Prue regaled me while I was 
dressing for the second act. 

Prue seemed preoccupied. She laid out the 
wrong stockings, and she pricked me twice while 
repairing a rent in my bodice. 

“Prue,” I said, finally. “You have something on 
your mind.” 

“T have, indeed.” And she sighed. 

“Ts the rent due again?” I asked, with trepidation. 

“The rent is paid a month in advance.” And she 
sighed again. 

“Prue, you are homesick.” 

“And you,” retorted Prue, “you are as blind as a 
bat.” 

“Surely you don’t mean,” I began in alarm, “that 
Daffy and the Liar x3 
“That pair of idiots, bah!” interrupted my com- 
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panion, with an expression of supreme disdain. 
“No; I don’t even mean Miss Casino and Lord 
Dangerford iy 

“Countess Pipedreme and Lord Dangerford, if 
you please,” I interrupted in my turn. “Have you 
already forgotten the little comedy at the Ascot 
races of which I told you?” 

“And you have forgotten the quarrel between 
Lord Dangerford and Captain Lively at the Pall 
Mall Club, which was more than hinted at in yes- 
terday’s Gazette?” said Prue. 

“Not guilty, Prue,” I answered, laughing. 
“Tommy Atkins, not I, was the ‘casus belli.’ You 
know that as well as I do.” 

“And you know,” croaked Prue, “that Tommy 
Atkins doesn’t enter into the matter at all except 
as your double. Trouble is coming out of it, mark 
my word. That English upstart in the chorus— 
Sloppy Weather—has been stirring it up for a 
week past.” 

“Sloppy Weather,” I laughed. “Isn’t she the ab- 
surd creature who is fined regularly each week for 
her slipshod way of dressing?” 

“She deserves it, too.” 

“She always makes the same comment when she 
opens her envelope and finds her salary seven shill- 
ings short: ‘I consider the conduct of the manager 
most undignified.’ Is that the girl, Prue?” 

“That’s the girl. Haven’t you noticed how popu- 
lar she has suddenly become with the other girls 
in the company?” 

“No; is that possible?” 

“And how they are all giving Tommy Atkins the 
cold shoulder?” 

“No; I hadn’t observed it.” 

Prue heaved a third sigh, longer drawn and more 
ominous than either of the others. 

“Well, Prue?” 

“Tt’s all on account of Tommy’s diamonds,” 
snapped my companion. 

“You don’t mean that Tommy Atkins is wearing 
diamonds? You can’t mean Tommy Atkins, Prue?” 
It was my turn to become agitated. 

“She’s covered with them.” 

“Prue,” I said with energy, “don’t you go about 
croaking and shaking your head on Tommy At- 
kins’ account. Tommy’s all right.” 

“She wears diamonds worth a thousand pounds. 
Hardly a girl in the company has spoken to her for 
a week.” 

“They are jealous,” said I. 

Prue hesitated a moment and then said: 

“Of course, that may be all a mistake about 
Tommy Atkins’ flat in Victoria street.” 

“Who is responsible for that calumny?” I de- 
manded. 

“Sloppy Weather didn’t exactly say it, but she 
hinted it.” 

“Sloppy Weather will do well to be a little care- 
ful about her hints. Tommy Atkins lives in an ordi- 
nary boarding house in Gower street.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Absolutely. I called on her there this after- 
noon.” 

During the progress of the second act I had an 
opportunity to verify Prue’s remark about Tommy’s 
diamonds, and also about the chilly attitude to- 

















ward her maintained by most of the girls in the 
chorus. A diamond pendant of dazzling brilliancy 
nestled in the hollow of Tommy’s pretty throat; 
at least half a dozen diamonds, a handsome ruby 
and an emerald or two blazed on her fingers. She 
seemed to be in a very pleasant frame of mind. 
Once when her back was turned toward the au- 
dience I saw her laugh and snap her fingers in the 
faces of Sloppy Weather and three of her former 
bosom friends. In his stall just beyond the foot- 
lights Captain Lively still sat plunged in his gloomy 
reflections. . 

The storm suddenly broke while I was changing 
for the third act. Little Bobby, looking pale and 
startled, thrust her head into my dressing room 
and said: 

“Come as quickly as you can. 
has been arrested.” 

“Tommy? Arrested?” 

Little Bobby, breathless, nodded. “She’s a pris- 
oner in her dressing-room. She says you can clear 
her.” 

“Say that I will come immediately. Prue, hurry 
up with my third-act dress.” | 

Two minutes later I was admitted to Tommy’s 
room. It was a large room shared with three other 
girls, who had received hasty instructions from the 
stage manager to vacate the premises. This func- 
tionary, wearing a belligerent look, was in the midst 
of a sarcastic argument with a bailiff, while a dingy 
gentleman in black with a long sallow face and a 
red nose, holding a silk hat in his hand, kept re- 
peating: 

“Be careful, my dear sir. 


Tommy Atkins 


Do be careful, I beg 


of you. Under our laws language is actionable no 
less than the overt act. Restrain yourself, I beg 
of you.” 


Tommy Atkins, perfectly composed, sat staring 
quizzically at the court officer and the dingy gentle- 
man. 

“What is the meaning of this?” I demanded in 
my most indignant tones. 

“Gently, softly, my dear young lady,” began the 
dingy gentleman; “everything can be arranged, I 
assure you.” 

“And who may you be, sir?” I asked. 

“Waxem—Fletcher Q. Waxem, madam; four- 
seventy Temple Chambers; plaintiff’s attorney in 
the case of Captain Gerald Lively against Caroline 
Clarke, alias Tommy Atkins, for obtaining valua- 
ble jewels under false pretenses.” 

“Not guilty,” said Tommy with emphasis. 

“Certainly not,” said I. 

“Very good; very good indeed,” said Mr. 
Waxem, with a professional smile of approval. 
“Unfortunately, however, witnesses here present 
are prepared to identify property and swear to find- 
ing same in possession and on the person of de- 
fendant. Wouid state that it is in my discretion, 
on surrender of property, to suppress service of 
warrant.” 

“Do you mean,” said I, “that if Tommy Atkins 
gives up the diamonds 4 

“T won’t give up the diamonds,” said Tommy, in 
a cool, hard voice. 

“Certainly she won’t give up the diamonds,” said 
the stage manager, adding a few native American 
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expletives which caused Mr. Waxem to hold up 
his warning finger again. 

“Certainly we will not give the diamonds,” said 
I. “Your accusation is rubbish. Do your worst.” 

Mr. Waxem looked disappointed. “Very seri- 
ous charge,” he said, casting a solemn look in 
Tommy’s direction. “Evidence conclusive. Sen- 
tence of the court in all probability transporta- 
tion.” 

“Rubbish!” exclaimed Tommy. “You tell your 
precious client to meet me in the police court to- 
morrow morning. I'll make him look like tup- 
pence ha’penny. I’m ready, officer.” And Tommy, 
throwing a long cloak over her stage costume, ex- 
hibited her willingness to depart at once. 

The lawyer threw open the door and motioned 
to the officer. I thought at the time that he was bluf- 
fing, and later developments proved that I was not 
mistaken. 

“Don’t you be so keen,” said the officer, sullenly ; 
“T ain’t satisfied about this ’ere case.” 

“You didn’t issue the warrant,” sneered the 
attorney. 

“But it’s in my discretion to serve it or tear it 
up,” retorted the bailiff. 

“You'd better not let your discretion run away 
with you. Defendant admits she’s not Miss 
Casino.” 

“What of that?” demanded Tommy, throwing off 
her cloak. 

“Statement’s equivalent to admission of false pre- 
tenses,” said the dingy man. 

“Rubbish,” said Tommy. 

The door had been left open. Little Bobby, the 
Comédienne, Daffy, and Sloppy Weather had en- 
tered, and half a dozen chorus girls’ anxious faces 
looked in over their shoulders. The bailiff glanced 
again at the warrant which he held in his hand, re- 
flected a moment, and said to Tommy: 

“T don’t want to serve this “ere paper. It’s a 
serious matter and would make you a lot of trouble 
whichever way the case went. My advice is that 
you give up the diamonds to Captain Lively’s 
attorney.” 

“Never!” said Tommy, with angry emphasis. 
Then turning to the group in the door, she 
said: 

“Girls, did any of you ever see me wear a dia- 
mond until a week ago?” 

“No,” said Little Bobby. The others shook their 
heads. 

“You never had the chance,” 
Weather, spitefully. 

“Shut up, you cat,” said Daffy, turning savagely 
on the English girl. Plainly the tide of public opin- 
ion back of the scenes was turning in Tommy’s 
favor. 

“T consider your language most undignified,” 
said Sloppy Weather. 

To the manifest alarm of the attorney, Tommy 
Atkins was removing the diamonds from her neck 
and her fingers. Presently, holding the glittering 
heap in her hand, she said: 

“Girls, I care nothing for such trinkets. I never 
did. All I care about now is teaching Captain 
Lively a lesson that he’ll remember—a lesson that 
all his dissipated companions will hear of and take 


said Sloppy 
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to heart. Girls, do I need to explain to you the 
base motive which prompted Captain Gerald Lively 
of Her Majesty’s Life Guards to give me these 
diamonds?” 

“No!” screamed a chorus of angry voices. 

“Do you believe me when I declare on my honor 
that I accepted them without any sacrifice of my 
self-respect?” 

“Yes!” 

“Captain Lively’s demand for the return of the 
jewels proves that, my dear,” said I. 

“Thank you,” said Tommy, and I saw that there 
were tears in her eyes. Then turning to the at- 
torney she said: 

“You may report to your client that I not only 
refuse to give up the diamonds, but that I have dis- 
tributed them among my personal friends in the 
company as souvenirs of one victory over our com- 
mon enemy.” 

Tommy held up the diamond pendant and smiled 
at me: 

“Will you take this, dear?” 

“No, my dear,” said I. “You forget that I am 
your accomplice.” 

“You'll take it, won’t you, dear?” Tommy of- 
fered the jewel to the Comédienne. 

“Indeed I will, you darling!” 

The two girls fell into each other’s arms. As the 
glittering bauble changed hands the dingy man 
began dancing up and down in his excitement. 

“Officer,” he fairly screamed, “you are my wit- 
ness. The defendant is disposing of the stolen 
property i 

“Sir!” said Tommy, sternly. “Stolen? Repeat 
that if you please!” 

Whereupon she began distributing the rings. 
The attorney, now frantic, produced a notebook 
and scribbled away for dear life: 

“The diamond pendant to girl known as the 
Comédienne; medium height, with dark hair and 
eyes. Keep your eyes open, officer! Ring set with 
two large diamonds to girl known as Little Bobby; 
curly hair and brown eyes. Make a note of it, of- 
ficer! Ring set with rubies to girl known as Daffy; 
tall, with haughty expression. Make a note of it, 
officer; you are my witness.” And so on until the 
last diamond had been given away. 

“Aren't you going to keep one for yourself, 
dear?” said I. 

“T need no souvenir,” replied Tommy; “I’ve had 
the experience.” 

“Officer,” said the dingy man, panting with anger 
and the effects of his exertions, “I really think we 
are justified in placing all these ladies immediately 
under arrest.” 

“Gammon!” exclaimed the bailiff, bending upon 
Tommy a glance of sincere admiration. 

“False pretenses admitted, disposal of property 
in question aggravates offense,” said the attorney. 

“There were no false pretenses,” said I. 

“Certainly not,” assented Tommy. 

“What!” screamed the dingy man. 

“I told Captain Lively in Miss Casino’s presence 
that I was not the person he had called to see,” said 
Tommy. 

“T told Captain Lively in Tommy Atkins’ pres- 
ence that I was Miss Casino, the person he had 
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called to see; but he would not believe it,” said I. 
“Ah-a, a witness! a witness!”’ screamed the dingy 
man, the perspiration rolling down his face. 

I saw Prue’s face in the doorway. 

“Prue,” said I, “tell this gentleman what you 
know about it.” 

“On the night that Captain Lively forced his way 
upon the stage, and to the door of Miss Casino’s 
dressing-room,” said Prue, with evident enjoy- 
ment, “Tommy Atkins was preparing to go on as 
Miss Casino’s understudy. In spite of their ex- 
planations Captain Lively insisted upon extending 
his invitation to Tommy. I was in the room all the 
time. Miss Casino even followed them to the cap- 
tain’s carriage, still assuring him of his mistake; 
but he paid no attention to her.” 

“Drop it?” said the officer to the attorney, pock- 
eting his warrant. 

The dingy man was showing his teeth. He 
turned to Tommy. 

“On what grounds do you claim the diamonds?” 

“On the ground that they were presented to me 
by Captain Lively.” 

“What return did you make to Captain Lively 
for his—er—his extreme generosity?” 

“My society,” said Tommy; “my society three 
times at supper after the performance, five morn- 
ings and four afternoons in Hyde Park, and one 
Sunday on the Thames to Windsor Castle and back 
again.” 

“Don’t you think that your society comes rather 
high at a thousand pounds’ worth of diamonds and 
rubies?” 

“Not when Captain Gerald Lively is the other 
party,” retorted Tommy. 

“Drop it! look ’ere now, Waxem, you drop it,” 
said the bailiff. 

“Hold on,” said the attorney, triumphantly, 
“there’s another charge. How about drawing a 
deadly weapon on Her Majesty’s uniform at Hyde 
Park Barracks on the—let me see’”—the attorney 
consulted his notebook—‘‘on the 19th day of May, 
Anno Domini, 1898? How about drawing a deadly 
weapon on Captain Lively, Miss—Miss Tommy 
Atkins?” 

Tommy’s face was scarlet. But she held her head 
high and answered: 

“Girls, you will understand. Captain Lively was 
intoxicated. It was after supper. I found 
myself suddenly alone with him. . . . When 
I sought to leave the place I discovered that the 
door was locked. Captain Lively was in 
no condition to listen to reason. . I was at 
his mercy. At the last moment I did the 
only thing left for me to do. I drew this.” And 
like a flash Tommy whipped from its mysterious 
place of concealment the terribly business-like re- 
volver with which she had illustrated for me her 
Montana experiences. 

“Drop it!” growled the bailiff. 

The dingy man gasped once or twice, threw a 
venomous look about the circle of derisive faces, 

and silently departed, the bailiff following at his 
heels. 

A minute later the curtain rose on the third act. 
Captain Lively had evidently heard his emissary’s 
report. His stall was empty. 
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MATTERS MUSICAL, ARTISTIC AND DRAMATIC 





Cyrano de Bergerac...£. lrenaeus Stephenson,..The Independent Magazine 
When Cyrano de Bergerac, an heroic draina in 
five acts by a relatively little-known French poet, 
has been declared for nearly a year, in France, and 
far beyond France, to be the most perfect and 
brilliant example of theatrical literature—literature, 
observe—extant since the finest flower of the genius 
of Hugo, a great deal is implied. But by every sane 
and broad test such an audacious praise is its due. 
This play stands every trial from comparison to an 
analysis independent of all comparisons. Cyrano 
was first heard last December,’in Paris, at the Porte 
St. Martin House—not at a national theatre—a 
boulevard home of melodrama and spectacular his- 
torical pieces. The author, Edmond Rostand, had 
already been marked as a young stage poet of fine 
powers, but yet scarcely exceptional ones, through 
his Scriptural drama, The Woman of Samaria. But 
in Cyrano de Bergerac a positive genius was dis- 
closed. To-day the author of Cyrano is the most 
conspicuous figure in French “belles-lettres,” and 
in fact one of the most discussed in Europe. Even 
his rivals have had little but eulogies for this piece. 
The older and the newer minds in criticism are, 
alike, his admirers. Whether guided by such a 
chorus of critical laudation, whether read in one’s 
library as a French poem, whether seen in_ its 
theatrical exposition as a drama to be acted, only 
one conclusion seems natural—that Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac is an absolute masterpiece. And, fortunately, 
such a conviction, aside from any predisposition, is 
quite fitting ; arrived at sanely and in caution. 

The reasons for such a distinction in M. Ros- 
tand’s drama are exceptionally plentiful; and they 
are complex as well. I shall not attempt outlining 
its plot, and as I write to American readers I shall 
not enter on its technical merits. But as to its ma- 
terials, to begin with the hero of the play he is a 
figure of genuine Parisian local history in 1640, 
history, social, and literary—that Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac, brilliant swash-buckler and accomplished 
satirist of Richelieu’s own day, with his valor, his 
duellistic successes, his wit, his generosity, his 
stormy life, his big nose, and his Abimelech-like 
fate. This type is now as vivid as Cyrano really was; 
humanely picturesque in every pose. Many other 
actual personages are also in close touch with the 
spirited episodes of Rostand’s five acts, and the 
piece incidentally is interesting as a walk through 
a portrait-gallery. But this, of course, does not give 
it its charm. No—Rostand has gilded each per- 
sonage, and, in chief, his grotesque hero, with all a 
poet’s imaginativeness. He has turned them into 
creatures inhabiting a realm of chivalry and of a 
poignantly sweet romance. He has made his swag- 
gering Gascon into a noble-hearted gentleman, as 
gallant and delicate as he is bold and witty. He 
has graced his roysterer’s heart with a secret pas- 
sion, pure as a mountain-brook, hopeless as the 
desire of the moth for the star. He has crowned 
such a love by a self-sacrifice that makes Cyrano 
devote himself to a rival’s success, because that rival 
is loved by the woman. And he has enhanced this 
situation by depicting such a passion and such a 


self-torment as laid at the feet of a “precieuse” of 
the day, sentimental as she is beautiful, and of too 
small a nature to suspect, much less to be worthy, 
so high and tender a regard. Cyrano de Bergerac is 
the very abnegation of self in love. No wonder 
that all the world loves such a lover. But this is not 
all that stamps the work of M. Rostand as so appeal- 
ing, nor is it completed by the fact that with a thou- 
sand deft strokes he has idealized and yet conveyed 
the exact intellectual atmosphere of the Paris of the 
time, and contrasted it with an idealization of the 
Gascon type of temperament forever. He has taken 
all these as merely theatric, emotional elements ; 
and then constructed a play that were it not litera- 
ture would hold our attention firmly; and, last, in 
the same turn of his hand he has written it in such 
free and eloquent verse, pouring into it the music 
of French diction so lavishly that the ear is haunted 
by its lines as a poem. To match the idyllic elo- 
quence of Cyrano in the balcony scene of its third 
act, you must go back to Shakespeare and to Romeo 
and Juliet. To find a mate to the death of Cyrano, 
old, gray and tamed of illusions, as he passes away 
on an autumn evening, in the garden of the Con- 
vent of the Cross, you must take down your Don 
Quixote. 

In short, M. Rostand’s play is an exceptional 
piece of literature and of drama. It has deserved 
all that is said of it. The theatre has first published 
it, and all over the world is continuing the process. 
But its audience is wherever beautiful verse is ap- 
preciated. From France, its presentation and its 
fame has spread like circles in water. It is being 
translated and played and read in language after 
language, according to the courage and abilities of 
translators, from Calcutta to Paris. In New York 
Mr. Richard Mansfield has produced it with much 
fidelity and pains and, no small eloquence, using 
an unprinted version by Mr. Howard Thayer 
Kingsbury. A version imported—and pirated— 
from England, made by Gladys Thomas and Mary 
F. Gillemard, is being sold in New York almost as 
popularly as was Robert Ellsmere. I saw a gate- 
hand at a ferry reading this translation most intently 
yesterday. Miss Gertrude Hall, of this city, is now 
bringing out a translation in prose, one of undoubt- 
edly careful workmanship, through Doubleday, 
McClure & Co. None of these English versions, 
however, do—or should attempt—much in the way 
of conveying M. Rostand’s actual technic as a part 
to us. No English renderings can accomplish such 
a duty in the case of any French dramatic poetry. 
There are many pages in Cyrano that mean cold 
despair when a sensitive translator attacks them; 
and not one of the older and less subtle French 
dramatists has yet ever been properly represented 
in an English dress. People who know French 
verse best are apt to be most indulgent of a failure 
in Englishifying it, old or new. 





BE sc idcesecvccese Rupert Hughes..........++++++ Godey s Magazine 

Whatever it may be to the well-to-do who can 
afford their own pianos and go to their own con- 
certs and operas, to the poorer class of the popula- 
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tion street music is a luxury so keen that it amounts 
to a necessity. Music is equal to alcohol as a 
nepenthe from troubles, and lacks evil after-effects. 
Besides, there is a sort of limited aristocracy possi- 
ble to the humbler of us, to whose castle doors 
these peripatetic minstrels come with strains of in- 
spiring music, and with deferential homage. There 
is a wholesome pride made possible to the lowliest 
of us, who can lavish at least a penny on a mere 
luxury, a mere petty pleasure. And, for most of 
us, life without its petty extravagances would be 
intolerable. It is the lack of these that give the su- 
preme bitterness to poverty. To be without bread 
at times, is woful; but never to see a play, or get 
out into the woods, or buy a flower, or hear music, 
this is terrible. 

So, down in the tenements—down in Hester 
street in New York, where they say the population 
is denser than at any other spot on the globe—you 
find weary women dangling their skinny babies out 
of windows, and leaving their tubs, and their hot 
stoves, to look down and see their children and 
their neighbors’ children dancing on the pavements 
with more zest and almost more dignity than the 
beaux and belles of the most gilded cotillon coterie. 
They can hear music for awhile, music of a sort that 
may not bear critical analysis, but lifts them into a 
Nirvana of delight. 

To deprive these people of this privilege would 
be iniquitous, and yet there ought to be some way 
of protecting one’s self against unwelcome intru- 
sions upon one’s peace of mind. It ought to be 
made a penal offence for two street pianists, or a 
street pianist and a hand-organist, to play within 
earshot of each other. “Something with boiling oil 
in it” ought to repay a wretch for playing the “In- 
termezzo” from “Cavalleria Rusticana” like a two- 
step; or for playing certain once popular tunes at 
all. There ought to be established a censorship 
over street pianos and the tunes they play. 

The Salvation Army especially ought to have its 
thudding drums, its blating trombones, and its 
thumpy tambourines confiscated. And the men 
who write religious words, or sacrilegious words, 
and set them to current street melodies ought to 
be deported for life. 

I shall never forget hearing once a Salvation 
Army officer—a woman,. who was a “captain” or 
“admiral,” or whatever title they give each other— 
announce to a street-corner audience that she felt 
absolutely certain that there would be in some cor- 
ner of heaven a little band of Salvation Army 
angels who would prefer old friends to their new- 
fangled golden harps, and gather faithfully round a 
bass drum! 

The fear that this may, perhaps, all be true— 
she spoke very positively—has always since kept 
me content with my prospects for answering their 
impertinent and ubiquitous question: “Where are 
you going to spend eternity?” 





PPEEE TROMOW. 0. iso ve csseec sess RAF BNE 0.000600 00848 The Art Collector 

Much has been written and said latterly of Thau- 
low, who is one of the greatest landscape painters 
living. The exhibition of his works at Delmonico’s 
Art Gallery stimulated interest in him on this side of 
the Atlantic. A Norwegian by birth, a member of 
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a prominent family of Christiania, he never knew 
the struggles that so often warp and deaden the ar- 
tistic nature. He is the incarnation of sunshine and 
good-fellowship, an interesting type of an interest- 
ing race. 

In his younger days while in Paris they called 
him the “Norse god.” Over six feet tall, finely pro- 
portioned, a quantity of yellow hair, and the bluest 
eyes in the world, he well merited the title. His 
pictures are the expression of his happy tempera- 
ment. He trusts every one absolutely. In his 
charming villa at Dieppe, surrounded by his inter- 
esting family, he leads a life of Arcadian simplicity 
and contentment. Visiting there recently I noticed 
that from time to time different members of the 
family went to a certain drawer in the writing table 
and helped themselves to money from a pile of gold 
and silver. 

In answer to an unspoken query of mine, Thau- 
low said, laughingly: “That is our bank. It is so 
much more convenient than having to put my hand 
in my pocket constantly.” “But can you trust your 
servants?” I asked. The reproachful look he gave 
me was sufficient without his quick reply, “As I 
would myself.” I felt quite ashamed of my doubts. 
But a few days later a little incident occurred that 
caused us all discomfort. About nine o’clock four 
louis had been in the drawer, at eleven they had dis- 
appeared; no one knew where. Madame Thaulow 
wished to question the servants. - Thaulow said, 
“No, he would prefer to sustain the loss rather than 
wound the faithful helpers by even a question.” 
Madame Thaulow was not of his mind, and gently 
questioned the servants, but they had not been to 
the drawer, they said. Thaulow got on his bicycle 
and rushed down to the bank for money, and 
begged no one would think of the loss again. The 
next day the mystery was solved. Ingred, the little 
three-year-old daughter of the artist, went to her 
mamma with the pretty buttons, she called them. 
She had noticed the other members of the family 
going to the drawer, and, attracted by the bright 
color of the gold, had taken them. Peace and har- 
mony were thus restored. 

Thaulow paints best when he is surrounded by 
his family. Madame Thaulow is one of the most 
fascinating women I have ever met. Her grand- 
mother, the Princess Soltikoff, dared to brave the 
anger of her family and of the Czar, and married the 
man she loved, who was the secretary of the Nor- 
wegian Embassy at St. Petersburg. For this her 
vast estates were taken from her, but she was so 
happy with the husband she had chosen that the loss 
of her money did not affect her in the least. She 
went to Christiania to live, and there her children 
and grandchildren were born. Madame Thaulow is 
distinctly Russian in type, and clever, as all the 
women of her race are; very picturesque in appear- 
ance, with tawny hair, blue-gray eyes, the whitest 
of teeth and a most enchanting smile. She has been 
a great inspiration to her husband, possessing, as 
she does, artistic taste of the highest order, and be- 
ing a first-class critic. 

Thaulow never painted so well as when he had 
the youngest child, Christian, in the room. Some- 
times he would beg for a little music, a reverie of 
Schumann or the latest Paris chanson—his taste is 











catholic and embraces all kinds of music. In the 
evening we played together occasionally, he on the 
’cello and I on the piano. He played with much 
sympathy and expression. ‘Thaulow and his wife 
are devotees of the bicycle, and make long trips to- 
gether, going even to Paris. One day, after his re- 
turn from an outing, he was enthusiastic about a 
bit of paintable scenery he had run across. I asked, 
‘Why did you not make a sketch of it?’ “I must 
live in a place and feel myself at home in it before I 
can do any work.” 

Thaulow’s pictures reflect accurately the charac- 
ter of the man—broad, rich in color, full of a certain 
great-hearted serenity, purity and peace. As a re- 
cent writer has said, “Fritz Thaulow is the painter 
of the stream, the snow and the night—delicious 
poems of nature, lovingly fashioned and compelling 
one’s admiration for the beauty of the landscapes 
themselves, and from the supreme art bestowed 
upon them.” 





EE Fh Pe vviviccetkncibesarewne ses ctsuvsesgensetectces Lippincott’s 

The most of the leading characters in Indian 
plays speak in Sanskrit, which is no longer a popu- 
lar language in India; and consequently a consid- 
erable portion of the recitations is unintelligibie 
to a majority of the Hindu audiences, except in so 
far as they are familiar with the vast legendary lore 
of the country. 

As all Hindus have -a natural or childish dis- 
like for tragic or unhappy endings, the conclu- 
sions of all plays are modeled and fitted to suit this 
weakness of the Indian character. Since no scenery 
is employed in the rendering of Hindu plays, 
change of scene is usually indicated in the text. 
One of the fixed and relentless requirements of the 
Indian stage is elaborate and elegant costuming; 
real jewels and fine stuffs and furs must be used; 
any lapse into counterfeiting in this respect is 
looked on with disgust and intolerance. Comic 
plays are never permitted to extend beyond two 
acts, though the serious drama ranges anywhere 
from five to fourteen acts. Many dramas have 
as many as ten acts; the average is seven. The 
range of subjects is practically without limit. 
Everything is represented and taken into generous 
account. 

The grand or sublime, the majestic ; the noble, the 
tender, the pure; the tragic, the comic, the fanati- 
cal; all that is high and lofty, all that is sweet and 
domestic, all that is philosophic and logical, com- 
bine in shaping and coloring the Hindu drama of 
to-day. 

There is but little actual wit in the lines of the 
dramatic poets of India, and all humor is extremely 
delicate ; but in pathos and grandeur they were mas- 
ters. “The ethics of the Indian drama are of a lofty 
character, but they are those of a scholastic system 
of religious philosophy, self-conscious of its com- 
pleteness.”” The power is held as a “supremacy to 
which gods as well as mortals must bow”; and the 
sheer self-absorption of love or ambition appears 
wholly inconceivable to the minds of any of these 
poets, while their social philosophy is “always based 
upon a system of caste.” 

And yet, in spite of all these limitations, the 
affections and the passions are delineated with 
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a fidelity true to nature; and, for all the queer, 
strait-laced Hindu notions about caste, players and 
all manner of stage-folk are respected and respect- 
able members of society. 





FO EP TR vo. ss cekackedsscasivesetineseaaersines Collier's Weekly 


Pierre-Cécile Puvis de Chavannes, who has just 
died in Paris, was born at Lyons on December 14, 
1824. His masters were Henri Scheffer (brother of 
the more celebrated Ary Scheffer) and Thomas 
Couture, an artistic pedigree one would never have 
guessed from his later work. He made his ap- 
pearance at the Salon with a picture, The Return 
from Hunting, which bears little resemblance to the 
work with which we are familiar. 

His career as a decorator began in 1861, when he 
exhibited the two large canvases entitled War and 
Peace. These pictures were awarded a second-class 
medal by the jury, and are now in the museum at 
Amiens. They are done on canvas, with a medium 
of wax, and are fastened to the wall with white lead 
—a méthod which he used to the last. At the Uni- 
versal Exposition of 1867 he exhibited Work, Rest, 
andeSleep, receiving another third-class medal and 
the red ribbon of the Legion of Honor. From this 
time De Chavannes’ position was secure. 

Since then he has been constantly a member of 
Salon juries and art commissioners, and has each 
year achieved new honors and triumphs. To re- 
view his lifework rapidly one may cite: 1868, Play, 
for the Cirele de l’Union Artistique ; 1869, Massilia, 
Greek Colony, and Marseilles, Gate of the East, for 
the museum of Marseilles; 1880, The Beheading of 
John the Baptist, and Magdalen in the Desert; 
1881, The Poor Fisherman, a small picture now in 
the Luxembourg; 1882, Doux Pays, painted for M. 
Leon Bonnat, which received the medal of honor 
by vote of a majority of exhibitors; 1883, The 
Dream; 1884, the first of his series of decorations 
for the museum of his native city of Lyons, The 
Sacred Wood; 1885, Autumn; 1886, The Antique 
Vision, Christian Inspiration, and the Rhone and 
the Sadne, entirely symbolic. Then followed the 
Greek Hemicycle for the Sorbonne, his finest work, 
completed in 1889, for which he was made a com- 
mander of the Legion of Honor. Upon the death 
of Meissonier in 1891 he became the president of 
the Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts. In 1895 he 
exhibited there the great panel now in its place in 
the Boston Public Library. To this short and 
somewhat incomplete list of his exhibited work 
must be added the Victor Hugo for the Champ-de- 
Mars Salon in 1893. 

Puvis de Chavannes’ art was a sort of “caviare” 
to the general. It has been described cleverly as 
the negation of all that has been counted art, and 
to be based on the omission of good drawing, 
modeling, light and shade, and color. On the other 
hand, he had the strongest supporters and admirers 
and certainly he has been styled the master of color 
and light by the ablest of critics as well as by his 
brother artists. His place will not soon or easily 
be filled—this primitive of the primitives, this 
classicist of the classicists. An individual, an en- 
tirely original artist, whose mannerisms were the 
only ones fit to express that which he alone had to 


say. 
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OF CHARACTER VERSE 





PRE EE 0 GHB soccer css cececcvesesvensss New York Evening Sun 
I do not care a bloomin’ red 
For Christian charity and such; 
You hit me on the bloomin’ head— 
Am I to say “Obliged’”’? Not much! 
I just hit back. The other way 
May do for saints and cherubim— 
When some one heaves a brick at me, 
I turn and heave a brick at him. 


The chap who slaps me on the cheek 
Should look out for a heavy fist; 
And he who with my tile would sneak 
Should be miles off when it is missed. 
It’s tit for tat, and even up; 
Eye for an eye, and limb for limb. 
When some one throws a brick at me 
I turn and heave a brick at him. 


Walkin’ Home With Mary ......... Joe Lincoln,........ Indianapolis News 
The moon was silver-clear that night, 
The snow was pure and sparklin’, 
And trees and bushes ’gainst the white 
Was blots of shadder, dark’nin’. 
Each fence rail had a jeweled load, 
Each twig was gemmed and glary, 
And I, along the pastur’ road, 
Was walkin’ home with Mary. 


So still, a dog, two mile away, 
Could reach us with his howlin’; 

The tumblin’ breakers in the bay 
Was plain as thunder growlin’. 

My clumsy bootheels’ crunch and squeak, 
Beside her step so airy, 

Seemed sayin’, “Now’s your time to speak; 
You’re walkin’ home with Mary.” 


The fur-off breakers lent their help 
By boomin’ “Now young feller!” 
And all that dog could find to yelp 
Was “Tell her! Tell her! Tell her!” 
And every crackin’ bit of ice 
Seemed like a kind of fairy, 
A-givin’ me the same advice, 
When walkin’ home with Mary. 


And so, I swallered down my heart— 
*Twarn’t greatly to my credit, 

With all the airth to take my part— 
But, anyhow, I said it. 

And then that dog shet off his bark; 
There wa’n’t a breaker, nary; 

The hull wide world stood still to hark 
And hear the word from Mary. 


She answered, and the breakers fell 
And roared congratulation; 
That blessed dog let out a yell 
That must a-woke the nation. 
ok * * * 1K * x * * 
’Twas thirty year or more ago, 
Yet still it makes me scary 
To think, what if I’d heerd a “No,” 
When walkin’ home with Mary. 


Pe acitidincriunnsdecscanereseiwtrsreosinetees seapes Baltimore News 
Said Uncle Josh, “Yes, Dewey’s great; 
I like the way he fit firs’-rate. 


“T like that feller Sampson too; 
He seems to know jus’ what to do. 


“°N’ also there’s a heap in Schley; 
Seems like he’s got a eagle eye. 


“That young chap Hobson knows his biz; 
He’s brave as kin be—that he is. 


““*N’ Watson, with his flyin’ fleet, 
Seems like he’ll do the job complete. 


“T like to read about them chaps 
As sports them purty shoulder-straps. 


“Jus’ makes me cut a pigeon-wing 
When they turn loose an’ let ’er fling. 


“But ’tain’t them folks as makes me yell 
’N’ lose my senses fer a spell. 


“Tt ain’t them folks as make me shout 
Till all the villagers turns out. 


“Tt ain’t them ad-my-rils—no, sir!— 
That makes the old blood in me stir. 


“It ain’t them commydores ’n’ sich 
That makes the muscles in me twitch. 


“It ain’t them captains peart ’n’ brave 
That makes my old voice misbehave. 


“It’s them that offers life, brave chaps, 
Without no hope of shoulder-straps. 


“It’s them that works with grimy breasts 
’N’ stands war’s worst ’n’ hardest tests. 


“It’s them that cracks a cheerful joke 
’N’ shows their smiles through cannon-smoke. 


“It’s them there naked, fearless boys 
A-workin’ in that hell of noise, 


“"N’ pushin’ Death aside to say, 
‘Git out! You’re always in the way.’ 


“A-shootin’ with so true an aim 
That makes Old Glory glad it came. 


“Them is the boys fer Uncle Josh— 
The boys behind the guns, b’gosh!” 


I vrinindsnwcdecsdcsedachetedeneernainivesees Washington Star 
I keep a-lookin’ forward through the long and weary 
year, 


To the day when he’ll be comin’ ’round agin to ’lectioneer. 

It’s then I clean furgit the old urnkindnesses of Fate, 

A-feelin’ free an’ equal with the haughty an’ the great. 

It’s like goin’ to the circus an’ a-listenin’ to the band 

To hear his voice so soothin’ when he grasps me by the 
hand. 

I furgit about Dame Fortune an’ each coquetry an’ hoax 

When he stops his hoss an’ wagon an’ yells, “Howdy! 
How’s the folks?” 


It ain’t the argyments he kin perduce to show the way 
The Treasury Department should be run to make it pay; 
It ain’t his theorizin’ on the cornerin’ of grain 

That allus keeps me wishin’ he would call around again: 
It ain’t the way he takes the stump an’ sounds a clarion 


note 

To show jes’ why an’ wherefore he should get the farmer 
vote; 

It ain’t the wisdom deep that he displays, nor yet his 
jokes; 

It’s the way he comes along an’ hollers, “Howdy! How’s 
the folks?” 


ee 
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Flogging in Siberia......-..000  SORivciccecsseet St. Petersburg Vratsch 

Passing along a gloomy passage of the Alexander 
Prison, whose walls are covered with black mouldi- 
ness, and reek with the strong scent of pine cones 
strewing on the floor, we find at the end of the cor- 
ridor chairs and tables for the authorities who wit- 
ness the infliction of the punishments; among the 
officials are a lawyer, the chief of the prison, and 
the surgeon, and a little way off is placed the 
“block” of threatening aspect, behind which stands 
the wielder of the knout, who awaits his victims 
with a curious look. His garb is apparently in- 
tended to make the situation all the more impres- 
sive; he wears a tall white head covering, soft felt 
shoes, a blood-red shirt with its sleeves turned up, 
and he carries the knout in his hand. Along the 
one wall stands a row of convicts with smoothly 
shaved heads, and facing them is a long line of 
warders armed with loaded revolvers in the hand. 
The stillness, as of the grave, which stamps all pres- 
ent, is broken from time to time by the rattling of 
the handcuffs and the leg fetters, and by a furtive 
cough or the rustling of the papers upon the table 
of the prison governor. 

“Who will be the next?” is the question that is 
all too clearly to be read upon the deathlike features 
of the “arrestants”’ 

“Sidorov” is called out by the governor in a 
quiet, restrained voice. Sidorov steps unsteadily 
and with an increasing totter and rattling of his 
chains out of the line of gray, long felt coats. I 
note his lips growing pale and the fear in his widely 
opened eyes, as though he were a hunted wild beast. 

“Lie down!” is the command. Hastily making 
the sign of the cross on his breast, Sidorov lies 
down at length on the bench, and throws each arm 
around it; he is then bound by leathern thongs to 
the bench, and his hands are tied together be- 
neath it. 

“How many?” asks the warder charged with 
counting the strokes. . 

“Sixty!” is the quiet answer of the governor. 

“Look out,” or “Pull yourself together,” form’ 
the general remark of the knout-wielder, and the 
next moment the blows are raining in fearful thuds 
upon the bare back of Sidorov, who utters heart- 
piercing shrieks. One, two, three—the warder calls 
aloud the tale of the stripes, every one of which 
hisses and leaves its mark on the culprit. The cry 
that at first followed every stroke has gradually be- 
come an unbroken howl and roar, and readers must 
have strong nerves if they can picture further all the 
hideousness of this diabolical form of punishment. 

This sort of castigation is inflicted upon convicts 
whenever it is ordained by the law or by the police 
and local authorities. The dispenser of blows is al- 
ways a fellow taken from the prisoners themselves, 
and in his hands the fate of the delinquent may be 
said literally to lie. The knout consists of a thick 
wooden stick, to which is fastened a strongly plaited 
lash, about thirty inches long and two inches wide, 
and this thong is cut so as to form three lashes at its 
end. A convict who retains the smallest degree of 
human feeling can never be induced to undertake 





this office, and thus only the most reprobate and 
hardened criminals are chosen for the dread work. 
To these inhuman creatures the courts of Russia 
entrust human life. It is in their power to inflict 
only light punishment upon the condemned, to 
make him a cripple for the rest of his days, or to 
send him to his grave on the spot; and yet the of- 
ficials never deem it necessary to put any restraint 
on these floggers. The experienced floggers are 
really skilled at their work, If they wish to show 
any mercy to the delinquent, they rain blows on 
his body with the middle part of the whip, while the 
cruel tips of it fall beyond the prisoner and on the 
bench; but if no mercy is to be given, then the 
knout is made to do its fell purpose. In the hands 
of a skilled flogger the motions of the knout are so 
quick that they can scarcely be rightly followed by 
an inexperienced observer. In either case the 
prisoner naturally howls; but the difference in the 
result is very marked. The lightened form of pun- 
ishment can be bought, and woe to him who is not 
able to propitiate the flogger. 

Permanent injury and death as the results of the 
knouts were formerly by no mears rare, but now 
they are exceptions. Very much depends also upon 


_the personality of the chief of the prison; if he is 


a man of the least kindly feeling he will not allow 
the flogging to be carried out to gruesome lengths ; 
but, are there many such men to be found on the 
outermost fringe of the Russian Empire? What of- 
ficial is there now in those Siberian prisons who 
does not know the repeated and stereotyped injunc- 
tion of the governor to the flogger, “Don’t lay it on 
too lightly ; strike harder, but not too quickly !” The 
chief of one of the Sakhalin prisons found fault with 
the too lax administration of such punishment in a 
neighboring prison, and referred in the following 
words to the method observed by him: “I manage 
the business thus: the criminal is bound to the 
bench, and I light a cigarette ; then I walk from wall 
to wall of the corridor with the regularity of a 
pendulum. The flogger knows his work; so soon 
as I have reached one wall, thwack comes down the 
knout for number ‘one’; as I reach the other wall 
number ‘two’ resounds, and so on.” Another chief, 
being dissatisfied with the gentle handling of the 
scourge, snatched it from the flogger’s hand, and, 
laying it about the back of the “arrestant,” showed 
the flogger how he ought to use it. Other governors 
again cause the flogger himself to be severely 
beaten if they think that he does not do his duty. 
The courts generally condemn to flogging con- 
firmed criminals, fugitives from Siberia and vaga- 
bonds, many of whom have received altogether 
from five to six hundred blows. An old Siberian 
tramp finished his “curriculum vite” with the fol- 
lowing words: “I have received all told 1,400 stripes 
of the birch-rod, 600 blows from the knout and 
numberless thrashings by sticks.’’ As is to be ex- 
pected, the statistics of the Siberian prisons show 
the futility of thee punishments as corrective meas- 
ures. In proportion as the punishments increase 
in number and cruelty, so the relapses and back- 
slidings into crime increases. Nostalgia or intensi- 
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fied home-sickness is curiously strong in the inmate 
of the Siberian prisons, and will not be repressed by 
the most cruel system of whipping. 

Hitherto we have dealt only with the knout, 
which is the rarer form of punishment, and must be 
ordered by a court of law. The usual corporal pun- 
ishment by means of rods and sticks is somewhat 
different, for they form the Alpha and Omega of the 
corrective measures in use in Siberian prisons. This 
form of punishment is regarded rather as a baga- 
telle, and yet its effects are much worse than those 
of the knout, for it is meted out to all in the same 
measure; it needs not to be ordained by a court 
of law, and the victim undergoes no previous medi- 
cal examination as to his fitness to bear the pun- 
ishment. Every governor of prisons can give thirty 
and every district governor 100 of these blows at 
their sole discretion. It is the naked truth that even 
criminals when grievously ill do not escape this 
punishment. A female prisoner in the district of 
Korsakov was whipped to such an extent that she 
fell down dead. That the governors of Siberian 
prisons are not all monsters, but that there are in 
exceptional cases kindly hearted men, is seen in the 
case of Sipjagin, the former director of the prison at 
Irkutsk; he went so far in his dauntless reforms 
as to entirely abolish punishment by whipping. And 
what was the result? The prison discipline im- 
proved astonishingly, transgressions and crimes al- 
most ceased to be the order of the day, and attempts 
to escape became a thing of the past. Not once 
did the convicts working in the open fields seek to 
make their escape from the scanty guard watching 
them. Unfortunately this instructive example re- 
mained an isolated case. 





IIIS cc ciiccecanecncsccevesunsesewosecs London Engineering 

Depreciating comparisons are sometimes made 
between scientific men of the old and of the newer 
school, in that the former considered it derogatory 
to take out patents for their discoveries, whilst the 
latter have no hesitation in so doing. It is to be 
feared that this feeling is a remnant of the ancient 
superstition that it was lowering the dignity of 
philosophy to apply it to the practical benefit of 
the race. The application by Archimedes of his 
vast inventive faculties to the construction of en- 
gines of war, was only held to be excusable in that 
he was swayed by motives of patriotism. Coming 
to recent times, we have heard even leading Cam- 
bridge men censure our greatest physicist for the 
immense share he has taken in the practical de- 
velopment of electrical engineering by his numer- 
ous patented inventions. All experience shows, 
however, that, as the late Sir William Siemens re- 
marked, “If a good idea were lying round in the 
gutter free to all, it would pay the community to 
make a present of a patent for it to any man com- 
petent to work it.” Professor Hughes did not pat- 
ent the microphone, meaning to leave it free to all. 
The only result was that others patented micro- 
phone transmitters for telephones and reaped the 
harvest which otherwise would have come to him 
again. M. Moissan, whose researches on the elec- 
tric furnace have only enhanced a reputation al- 
ready established by his historical work on fluorine, 
discovered among the bye-products of the aforesaid 
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furnace compounds of carbon with boron and sili- 
con. The former in particular is excessively hard, 
and should form a magnificent abrasive. On the 
other hand, quite independently of M. Moissan, Mr. 
George Acheson also discovered the carbo-silicon 
compound. Unlike M. Moissan, however, Mr. 
Acheson did not merely record the scientific fact of 
the discovery, but patented the process, with the 
result that whilst the former’s work has not directly 
benefited humanity by one atom, the latter is now 
turning out “carborundum” grinding wheels by the 
hundred, and has established works at Niagara in 
which 4,000 pounds of the material can be produced 
by one furnace in twenty-four hours. These electric 
furnaces are the largest yet constructed, being 16 
feet long by 5 feet square. The current used has a 
strength of 1,200 amperes, and is supplied by the 
Niagara Falls Power Company. The carborundum 
wheels are stated to cost more than double as much 
as emery wheels, but in spite of this are being ex- 
tensively used in the States owing to their much 
higher efficiency. 





CRAPACET. oo ccccccccccccccvovocscoccvscccosseeocoeeoes The Atiantic Monthly 


Our success in this worid depends on character, 
as we all see every day of our lives. The man who 
succeeds, succeeds for the most part through char- 
acter. It is chiefly in character that Mexico differs 
from the United States, Spain from England. Not 
only are all our religions and philosophies really 
meant to build it up, or sustain it, but so, also, are 
all our social arrangements. In hiring, and con- 
tracting, and lending and crediting, we rely on char- 
acter. In nearly every transaction of life, it is on 
character rather than on law that we place our faith. 
Why we are not governed better is that in politics 
we pay too little attention to character. Success in 
life, in its highest sense—that is, success in getting 
what we want, or in convincing people that we have 
deserved it—is almost always the result of charac- 
ter. And it is not the monopoly of any one class. 
In every class the virtues succeed as often as any- 
thing succeeds in this world. The sober, industrious, 
faithful, prudent workingman has as good a chance 
for his faculties as the sober, industrious, faithful, 
prudent lawyer or capitalist. He may not obtain as 
much physical comfort, but he obtains more than 
the great mass of the community everywhere. 

Now the Socialist movement, in fact all socialist 
movements, all movements to make governments 
provide for the people, either by constant employ- 
ment or by free silver, to make the government 
support the people instead of making the people 
support the government, are attempts to do away 
with the need of character, to enable the world to 
get on without it. Their real object is to put all 
on a level, not alone the bright and the stupid, but 
the industrious and the lazy, the drunkard and the 
sober man, the truthful and the mendacious, the 
faithful and the deceitful. They seek to destroy all 
those social arrangements which make character 
valuable, and are really the spur through which 
nature rises and keeps up above the brutes. They 
seek to prevent the honest and loyal man from prof- 
iting by his loyalty and honesty, the diligent man 
from profiting by his diligence, the skillful man 
from profiting by his skill. They seek to prevent loss 























through bad conduct, and to prevent promotion or 
employment through good conduct. They. seek to 
make the idle and indolent as sure of the future as 
the industrious and energetic. Of course, I do not 
believe this state of things will ever come about, for 
it is slavery, and I know from the history of the 
world that it will not submit to a restoration of sla- 
very. But these expectations will remain in the air, 
and draw away a large amount of attention from the 
work of the world, if they are negotiated or com- 
promised with, if social unity is not sought on very 
different lines. 





Work as Safety Valu€........c0000 William Ferrero...ccccccccees The Forum 


The capacity for work is such an important qual- 
ity that I believe it influences not only crime but 
suicide. A great capacity for work is a safeguard 
against the temptation to commit suicide at the 
most painful moments of life. Those who have 
suffered much know that the worst pang of exces- 
sive grief is that one is not able to shake off the 
thoughts of one’s misfortunes. The mind con- 
stantly recurs to it, overcome by a terrible obses- 
sion, incapable of attending to anything else, and 
forced to brood over its sorrow, until this painful 
contemplation slowly wears out all energy of will. 
In this state of mind work is repugnant, because 
it diverts one’s thoughts from the painful contem- 
plation of one’s own grief; and yet work is the only 
means of saving a man from the depths of despair, 
because it frees the mind from painful ideas and re- 
lieves it from the self-torment caused by the ever- 
present image of misfortune. Even the strongest 
of men feel a distaste for work when suffering 
from some great sorrow; their mental energy and 
grief are struggling in their minds. If, however, 
their mental energy wins, if, in spite of their grief, 
they continue to work just as they did when they 
were happy, they will be able to set their minds at 
rest and to lessen the obsession of the painful ideas 
which destroy the will-power and lead to extreme 
resolutions ; they will run less risk of giving way to 
despair and they will be able, although they suffer 
very much, to await the consolation which will 
come to them in the course of time. On the con- 
trary, those who, possessing less mental energy, 
slacken their activity under the influence of grief, 
allow the latter to take possession of their mind 
and to eat away, like a cancer, all their force of will. 
I believe that those who commit suicide under the 
influence of sorrow are men who, in moments of 
grief, do not possess sufficient energy to continue 
to work as hard as usual; therefore they lack the 
principal means of escape from that obsession of 
the sad thoughts which destroy all moral energy. 

The capacity for methodical work is in short the 
very essence of morality, the quality upon which all 
others depend. Those who do not possess it may 
be able to partially make up for this defect by brill- 
iant intellectual qualities, but they will always re- 
main fundamentally imperfect individuals; those 
who possess this quality and do not endeavor to 
develop it by practice are dissipating the most 
precious treasure with which nature could endow 
them. It is true that Tolstoi recently maintained 
that work degrades and vilifies man; and when, in 
a conversation with him last year in Moscow on the 
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subject of criminal psychology, I told him that the 
radical defect of criminals was laziness, he answered 
me: “But laziness is not a vice, it is a virtue.” But 
we must only look upon this as a brilliant paradox 
of an eccentric mind which mingles the fundamen- 
tal laws of human psychology with ingenious 
sophisms. If men were to live in idleness in order 
to meditate more freely upon the moral aims of life, 
they would at last grow weary of this meditation 
and would become irritable, impulsive, easily 
roused to violence; the amount of mental equilib- 
rium that exists in the character of civilized man 
would be lost to make room for the continual want 
of balance noticeable in the savage and barbarian 
character; for it is only in very strong and lofty 
minds that such elevated and abstract meditation as 
that upon the moral aims of life could possibly 
maintain the equilibrium, just as the mechanical 
exercise of methodical work does nowadays for all 
men in our society. The capacity for methodical 
work is therefore the inheritance which a father 
ought most especially desire to transmit to his chil- 
dren and to see increased by a wise education; be- 
cause it is the magic shield behind which a man can 
defend himself in the adversities of life. 





Is the Family Declining.......... J. H, Muirhead .....2....+ Journal of Ethics 

There are fewer marriages in proportion to popu- 
lation than formerly ; families are smaller; they are 
less coherent; they are less lasting. In England 
the marriage rate fell from 17.2 per cent. in 1851 to 
15.2 per cent. in 1881, and from 1873 to 1888 the 
ages of men and women who married rose respec- 
tively from 25.6 and 24.2 to 26.3 and 24.7. The rise 
in the number of divorces, 1860-1885, was univer- 
sal. In 1871 England and Wales show 1 divorce to 
1020.4 marriages ; in 1879, I in 480.83. From 1867 
to 1886 divorces in United States increased 157 per 
cent., while the population increased 60 per cent. 
One of the causes of change is the whole modern 
movement of liberation—of subjects from sov- 
ereigns, slaves from masters, wives from husbands, 
and children from parents. Another 1s the disap- 
pearance of the ecclesiastical view of marriage. A 
more special cause has been the growth of large 
cities, which completely alter the environment of 
the organism. Men become less dependent on 
women for their home needs, and women have re- 
sources and interests which the simple life of the 
country denies them. Then, too, attachments 
formed on slight acquaintance of underlying traits 
of character are less likely to prove lasting. The 
number of marriages among women of higher edu- 
cation is less than among the uneducated. Of 
1,486 ex-students of the chief women’s colleges of 
England only 208 married. The new economic op- 
portunities for women of the middle class rival the 
domestic and social life which marriage offers, and 
also bring into the industrial market a class of com- 
petitors with whom the standard of wages is simply 
what is sufficient to support the individual. Among 
the working class marriages are not less frequent; 
but the home is apt to be less comfortable on ac- 
count of the tendency of women to go out to work. 
In the light of these facts it is held by many that 
the monogamic family is a relic of a decaying form 
of civilization. 
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THE FUNNY SIDE OF CHRISTMAS* 


By JEROME K. JEROME 


The ’bus moved on, and I was about to cross the 
road when a man, muttering savagely to himself, 
walked into me. He would have swept past me 
had I not, recognizing him, arrested him. It was 
my friend B , a busy editor of magazines and 
journals. It was some seconds before he appeared 
able to struggle out of his abstraction and remem- 
ber himself. “It is this confounded Christmas 
business,” he explained. “It drives me out of my 
head.” 

“T have heard Christmas advanced as an excuse 
for many things,” I replied, “but not early in Sep- 
tember.” 

“Oh, you know what I mean,” he answered: “we 
are in the middle of our Christmas number. I am 
working day and night upon it. By the bye,” he 
added, “that puts me in mind. I am arranging a 
symposium, and I want you to join. ‘Should 
Christmas I interrupted him. 

‘My dear fellow,” I said, “I commenced my jour- 
nalistic career when I was eighteen, and I have con- 
tinued it at intervals ever since. I have written 
about Christmas from the sentimental point of 
view; I have analyzed it from the philosophical 
point of view; and I have scarified it from the sar- 
castic standpoint. I have treated Christmas humor- 
ously for the Comics, and sympathetically for the 
provincial weeklies. I have said all that is worth 
saying on the subject of Christmas—maybe a trifle 
more. I have told the new-fashioned Christmas 
story—you know the sort of thing; your heroine 
tries to understand herself, and, failing, runs off 
with the man who began as the hero; your good 
woman turns out to be really bad when one comes 
to know her; while the villain, the only decent per- 
son in the story, dies with an enigmatic sentence on 
his lips that looks as if it meant something, but 
which you yourself would be sorry to have to ex- 
plain. I have also written the old-fashioned Christ- 
mas story—you know that also; you begin with a 
good old-fashioned snowstorm; you have a good 
old-fashioned squire, and he lives in a good old- 
fashioned hall; you work in a good old-fashioned 
murder; and end up with a good old-fashioned 
Christmas dinner. I have gathered Christmas 
guests together round the crackling logs to tell 
ghost stories to each other on Christmas Eve, 
while without the wind howled, as it always does 
on these occasions, at its proper cue. I have sent 
children to heaven on Christmas Eve—it must be 
quite a busy time for St. Peter, Christmas morning, 
so many good children die on Christmas Eve. It 
has always been a popular night with them. I have 
revivified dead lovers and brought them back well 
and jolly, just in time to sit down to the Christmas 
dinner. I am not ashamed of having done these 
things. At the time I thought them good. I once 
loved currant wine and girls with tously hair. One’s 
views change as one grows older. I have discussed 
Christmas as a religious festival. I have arraigned 
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it as a social incubus. If there be any joke con- 
nected with Christmas that I have not already made 
I should be glad to hear it. I have trotted out the 
indigestion jokes till the sight of one of them gives 
me indigestion myself. I have ridiculed the family 
gathering. I have scoffed at the Christmas present. 
I have made witty use of paterfamilias and his bills. 
I have P 

“Did I ever show you,” I broke off to ask as we 
were crossing the Haymarket, ‘that little parody of 
mine on Poe’s poem of The Bells? It begins 
He interrupted me in his turn: 

‘Bills, bills, bills,” he repeated. 

“You are quite right,” I admitted. 
ever showed it to you.” 

“You never did,” he replied. 

“Then how do you know how it begins?” I asked. 

“T don’t know for certain,” he admitted; “but I 
get, on an average, sixty-five a year submitted to 
me, and they all begin that way. I thought per- 
haps yours did also.” 

“T don’t see how else it could begin,” I retorted. 
He had rather annoyed me. “Besides, it doesn’t 
matter how a poem begins. It is how it goes on 
that is the important thing; and, anyhow, I’m not 
going to write you anything about Christmas. Ask 
me to make you a new joke about a plumber; sug- 
gest my inventing something original and not too 
shocking for a child to say about heaven; propose 
my running you off a dog story that can be believed 
by a man of average determination, and we may 
come to terms. But on the subject of Christmas I 
am taking a rest.” 

“T don’t blame you,” he said, “if you are as sick 
of the subject as I am. So soon as these Christ- 
mas numbers are off my mind, and Christmas is 
over till next June at the office, I shall begin it at 
home. I think the presents are the worst part of 
Christmas. Emma will give me a water-color that 
she has painted herself. She always does. There 
would be no harm in that if she did not expect me 
to hang it in the drawing-room. Have you ever 
seen my cousin Emma’s water-colors?” he asked. 

“T think I have,” I replied. 

“There’s no thinking about it,’ he retorted 
angrily. “They’re not the sort of water-colors you 
forget.” 

He apostrophised the Circus generally. 

“Why do people do these things?” he demanded. 
“Even an amateur artist must have some sense. 
Can’t they see what is happening? There’s that 
thing of hers hanging in the passage. I put it in the 
passage because there’s not much light in the pass- 
age. She’s labeled it Reverie. If she had called it 
Influenza I could have understood it. I asked her 
where she got the idea from, and she said she saw 
the sky like that one evening in Norfolk. Great 
heavens! then why didn’t she shut her eyes, or go 
home and hide behind the bed-curtains? If I had 
seen a sky like that in Norfolk I should have taken 
the first train back to London. I suppose the poor 
girl can’t help seeing these things, but why paint 
them?” 








“T forgot I 




















I said: “I suppose painting is a necessity to some 
natures.” “But why give the things to me?” he 
pleaded. I could offer him no adequate reason. 

“The idiotic presents that people give you!” he 
continued. “I said I’d like Tennyson’s poems one 
year. They had worried me to know what I did 
want. I didn’t want anything, really; that was the 
only thing I could think of that I wasn’t dead sure 
I didn’t want. Well, they clubbed together, four 
of them, and gave me Tennyson in twelve volumes, 
illustrated with colored photographs. They meant 
kindly, of course. If you suggest a tobacco-pouch 
they give you a blue velvet bag capable of holding 
about a pound, embriodered with flowers, life-size. 
The only way one could use it would be to put a 
strap to it and wear it as a satchel. Would you be- 
lieve it, I have got a velvet smoking-jacket, orna- 
mented with forget-me-nots and butterflies in silk; 
I’m not joking. And they ask me why I never wear 
it. I’ll bring it down to the club one of these nights 
and wake the place up a bit—it needs it. 

“And I’m just as bad,” he went on, “when I give 
presents. I never give them what they want. I 
never hit upon anything that is of any use to any- 
body. If 1 give Jane a chinchilla tippet, you may 
be certain chinchilla is the most out-of-date fur that 
any woman could wear. ‘Oh, that is nice of you,’ 
she says ; ‘now that is just the very thing I wanted.’ 
I give the girls watch-chains when nobody is wear- 
ing watch-chains. When watch-chains are all the 
rage I give them earrings, and they thank me and 
suggest my taking them to a fancy-dress ball, that 
being their only chance to wear the confounded 
things. I waste money on white gloves with black 
backs, to find that white gloves with black backs 
stamp a woman as suburban. I believe all the 
shopkeepers in London save their old stock to palm 
it off on me at Christmas time. And why does it 
always take half a dozen people to serve you with 
a pair of gloves, I’d like to know? Only last week 
Jane asked me to get her some gloves for that last 
Mansion House affair. I was feeling amiable, and 
I thought I would do the thing handsomely. I hate 
going into a draper’s shop; everybody stares at a 
man as if he were forcing his way into the ladies’ 
department of a Turkish bath. One of those 
marionette sort of men came up to me and said it 
was a fine morning. What the devil did I want to 
talk about the morning to him for? I said I wanted 
some gloves. I described them to the best of my 
recollection. I said, ‘I want them four buttons, but 
they are not to be button gloves; the buttons are 
in the middle and they reach up to the elbow, if 
you know what I mean.’ He bowed, and said he 
understood exactly what I meant, which was a 
damned sight more than I did. I told him I wanted 
three pair cream and three pair fawn-colored, and 
the fawn-colored were to be Swedes. He corrected 
me. He said I meant ‘Suede.’ I daresay he was 
right, but the interruption put me off, and I had to 
begin over again. He listened attentively until I 
had finished. I guess I was about five minutes 
standing with him there close to the door. He said, 
‘Is that all you require, sir, this morning?’ I said 
it was. 

“*Thank you, sir,’ he replied. ‘This way, please, 
sir.’ 
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“He took me into another room, and there we 
met a man named Jansen, to whom he briefly in- 
troduced me as a gentleman who ‘desired gloves.’ 
“Yes, sir,’ said Mr. Jansen; ‘and what sort of gloves 
do you desire?’ 

“T told him I wanted six pairs altogether—three 
suede, fawn-colored, and three cream-colored— 
kids. 

“He said, ‘Do you mean kid gloves, sir, or gloves 
for children?’ 

“He made me angry by that. I told him I was 
not in the habit of using slang. Nor am I when 
buying gloves. He said he was sorry. I explained 
to him about the buttons, so far as I could under- 
stand it myself, and about the length. I asked him 
to see to it that the buttons were sewn on firmly, 
and that the stitching everywhere was perfect, add- 
ing that the last gloves my wife had had of his firm 
had been most unsatisfactory. Jane had impressed 
upon me to add that. She said it would make them 
more careful. 

“He listened to me in rapt ecstasy. I might have 
been music. 

“**And what size, sir?’ he asked. 

I had forgotten that. ‘Oh, sixes,’ I answered, 
‘unless they are very stretchy indeed, in which case 
they had better be five and three-quarvers.’ 

““Oh, and the stiching on the cream is to be 
black,’ I added. That was another thing I had 
forgotten. 

“*Thank you very much,’ said Mr. Jansen; ‘is 
there anything else that you require this morning?” 

“*No, thank you,’ I replied, ‘not this morning.’ 
I was beginning to like the man. 

“He took me for quite a walk, and wherever we 
went everybody left off what they were doing to 
stare at me. I was getting tired when we reached 
the glove department. He marched me up to a 
young man who was sticking pins into himself. He 
said, ‘Gloves,’ and disappeared through a curtain. 
The young man left off sticking pins into himself, 
and leaned across the counter. 

“*Ladies’ gloves or gentlemen’s gloves?’ he said. 

“Well, I was pretty mad by this time, as you can 
guess. It is funny when you come to think of it 
afterward, but the wonder then was that I didn’t 
punch his head. 

“I said, ‘Are you ever busy in this shop? Does 
there ever come a time when you feel you would 
like to get your work done, instead of lingering 
over it, and spinning it out for pure love of the 
thing?’ 

“He did not appear to understand me. I said: ‘I 
met a man at your door a quarter of an hour ago, 
and we talked about these gloves that I want, and I 
told him all my ideas on the subject. He took me 
to your Mr. Jansen, and Mr. Jansen and I went over 
the whole business again. Now Mr. Jansen leaves 
me with you—you, who do not know whether I 
want ladies’ or gentlemen’s gloves. Before I go 
over this story for the third time, I want to know 
whether you are the man who is going to serve me, 
or whether you are merely a listener, because per- 
sonally I am tired of the subject?’ 

“Well, this was the right man at last, and I got 
my gloves from him. No wonder the drapers have 
had to start luncheon and tea rooms.” 
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TREASURE TROVE: OLD FAVORITES RECALLED 





To a Water fowl....ccccccccccccce .covcceveveccccecess William Cullen Bryant 


Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 
Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along. 
Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean-side? 
There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 
Lone wandering, but not lost. 
All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 
And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend, 
Soon o’er thy sheltered nest. 
Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart: 
He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 


The Flight of Vouth...... csccccccecceccvcccccecescccecessees R. H. Stoddard 
There are gains for all our losses, 
There are balms for all our pain; 
But when youth, the dream, departs, 
It takes something from our hearts, 
And it never comes again. 


We are stronger, and are better, 
Under manhood’s sterner reign; 

Still we feel that something sweet 

Followed youth, with flying feet, 
And will never come again. 

Something beautiful is vanished, 
And we sigh for it in vain; 

We behold it everywhere, 

On the earth, and in the air, 
But it never comes again. 

TRO DOGG 6 5.occcescccccrcccoce coscccccencesesceevcososooees Coventry Patmore 


My little Son, who looked from thoughtful eyes 
And moved and spoke in quiet grown-up wise, 
Having my law the seventh time disobey’d, 

I struck him, and dismiss’d 

With hard words and unkiss’d, 

His Mother, who was patient, being dead. 

Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep, 
I visited his bed, 

But found him slumbering deep, 

With darken’d eyelids, and their lashes yet 
From his late sobbing wet. 

And I, with moan, 

Kissing away his tears, left others of my own; 
For, on a table drawn beside his head, 

He had put, within his reach, 

A box of counters and a red-vein’d stone, 

A piece of glass abraded by the beach 

A bottle with bluebells 

And two French copper coins, ranged there with careful 


[art, 


To comfort his sad heart. 

So when that night I pray’d 

To God, I wept, and said: 

Ah, when at last we lie with tranced breath, 
Not vexing Thee in death, 

And Thou rememberest of what toys 

We made our joys, 

How weakly understood 

Thy great commanded good, 

Then, fatherly not less 

Than I whom Thou hast moulded from the clay, 
Thou’lt leave Thy wrath, and say, 
“T will be sorry for their childishness.” 


IN oe iacccrickdamacuceeposadsaneicauecien Howard Greene 
By the merest chance, in the twilight gloom, 
In the orchard path he met me; 
In the tall, wet grass, with its faint perfume, 
And I tried to pass, but he made no room, 
Oh, I tried, but he would not let me. 
So I stood and blushed till the grass grew red, 
With my face bent down above it. 
While he took my hand as he whispering said— 
(How the clover lifted each pink, sweet head, 
To listen to all that my lover said; 
Oh, the clover in bloom, I love it!) 
In the high, wet grass went the path to hide, 
And the low, wet leaves hung over; 
But I could not pass upon either side, 
For I found myself, when I vainly tried, 
In the arms of my steadfast lover. 
And he held me there, and he raised my head, 
While he closed the path before me, 
And he looked down into my eyes and said— 
(How the leaves bent down from the boughs o’erhead, 
To listen to all that my lover said; 
Oh, the leaves hanging lowly o’er me!) 
Had he moved aside but a little way, 
I could surely then have passed him; 
And he knew I never could wish to stay, 
And would not have heard what he had to say, 
Could I only aside have cast him. 
It was almost dark, and the moments sped, 
And the searching night wind found us, 
But he drew me nearer and softly said— 
(How the pure, sweet wind grew still, instead, 
To listen to all that my lover said; 
Oh, the whispering wind around us!) 
I am sure he knew, when he held me fast, 
That I must be all unwilling; 
For I tried to go, and I would have passed, 
As the night was come with its dew, at last, 
And the sky with its stars was filling. 
But he clasped me close when I would have fled, 
And he made me hear his story, 
And his soul came out from his lips and said— 
(How the stars crept out where the white moon led, 
To listen to all that my lover said; 
Oh, the moon and the stars in glory!) 
I know that the grass and the leaves will not tell, 
And I’m sure that the wind, precious rover, 
Will carry my secrets so safely and well 
That no being shall ever discover 
One word of the many that rapidly fell 
From the soul-speaking lips of my lover; 
And the moon and the stars that look over 
Shall never reveal what a fairy-like spell 
They wove round about us that night in the dell, 
In the path through the dew-laden clover, 
Nor echo the whispers that made my heart swell 
As they fell from the lips of my lover. 
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Is A COLLEGE TRAINING ESSENTIAL ?* 


By CuarR Les F. WINGATE 





Most of the older American colleges were de- 
signed to fit men for the ministry, and Greek was 
esteemed of prime importance. Now that but few 
of the graduates study theology, it is maintained 
that Greek should be taught in special schools, and 
that the general student should receive the best all- 
round training, which will make him observe cor- 
rectly, reason logically, and express himself with 
precision and elegance. This can best be accom- 
plished by the study of the physical sciences, logic, 
and literature, with practice in writing and debat- 
ing. In short, Latin and Greek should be treated 
like any other special course, and not be made com- 
pulsory. If, as it is claimed, the study of the classics 
is such an aid to the mastery of English, it is strange 
that young men who enter college after seven years’ 
drill in Latin and Greek fail to write correctly their 
native tongue. 

A distinction must be made between scholars 
who are masters of Greek and Latin, and those who 
have a superficial knowledge of the ancient tongues. 
It is assuming too much to say that the slight 
knowledge of the classics acquired by the average 
college graduate has been the chief influence in de- 
veloping his mind. 

Herbert Spencer and Lincoln learned to think 
profoundly and express themselves clearly without 
the aid of Latin and Greek. John Bright, Beecher, 
and Spurgeon did not learn eloquence from De- 
mosthenes or Cicero. Daniel Webster gained: dis- 
tinction as an orator when he began to prune his 
speech of Latinisms, and to use his mother tongue. 
Dr. Johnson talked terse Saxon, his written style 
was Johnsonese. 

Let us free our minds from cant, and admit that 
while Latin and Greek are indispensable for the 
scholar, yet for the average man they are not so. 
The college student toiling with a lexicon cannot 
be expected to master the beauties of an intricate 
language. At best the amount of real knowledge 
that he gets is very slight, and that is of a gram- 
matical cast, which repels rather than inspires de- 
light in the beauties of the thought expressed. The 
best of the classic authors can be read in transla- 
tions, and, as Emerson said, “What is the use of 
swimming Charles River when one can walk across 
the bridge?” Furthermore, translations are used 
extensively in all colleges, though against the rules, 
and the great mass of students rarely look into a 
classical author after they graduate.The average man 
must be content to imbibe the spirit of Plato and 
Homer through Jowett’s and Lord Derby’s trans- 
lations, to taste Virgil’s quality in Dryden’s admir- 
able version, and to picture the mighty Cesar by 
the help of Plutarch’s and Froude’s Biographies 
and Mommsen’s History. 

A significant fact is that as the struggle for ex- 
istence grows fiercer, men seek from the college 
what will best help them to gain a livelihood. The 
gain in attendance at college has been chiefly in 


* Extract from What Shall our Boys do for a Living? 
By Charles F. Wingate. Doubleday & McClure. 


the professional schools. Men will not devote as 
much time to general studies as formerly. From 
1880 to 1884 the academic classes at Yale increased 
from 612 to 1,159, while the scientific classes grew 
from 190 to 655. At Harvard the academic classes 
doubled during the same period, while the scientific 
school increased from 37 students to 320. 

It may be well to shut one’s eyes to the glamor 
that surrounds college training and to ask bluntly: 
Does it really accomplish what it claims to, and is 
the result always worth the effort and the cost?’ 
Possibly the men who have taken the college course 
assume that it has done more for them than the 
facts will warrant. As the conscientious physician 
cannot be sure that quite opposite treatment from 
his own, or no treatment whatever, might have re- 
lieved the patient, so we cannot assert that a wholly 
different training might not have accomplished bet- 
ter results than that which a person has received. It 
is charged, for example, that self-made men are con- 
ceited, and “worship their creator.” But is not this 
the very fault popularly ascribed to the college 
graduate? If one seeks for marked exemplars of 
humility it is easy to find them among self-taught 
men, such as Franklin, Herbert Spencer, Mill, Dar- 
win, Lincoln and Washington, while the arrogance 
of a Freeman or the omniscience of a Macaulay 
prove that the severest intellectual discipline does 
not alter individual temperament. 

It is a severe reflection upon college training 
that our seats of learning are usually hotbeds of con- 
servatism. What can be thought of the effect of 
liberal studies which make men intolerant of new 
ideas? A true university should be a centre of free 
thought, where advanced ideas on all topics will 
find warm welcome. Is this true of Cambridge and 
Oxford, Yale and Harvard? 

A third point in the discussion is that, despite the 
current argument in favor of liberal studies, a 
great many students take only the technical courses 
and are entering the professions without crossing 
the classical bridge that has hitherto been held to 
be the only way to reach the goal of knowledge. 

To the youth who cannot go to college I would 
therefore say: Do not be discouraged., There is 
no royal road to knowledge, and all paths lead to 
the temple of learning. While most men get along 
best in the beaten track, others can carve their own 
way, and like Bishop Vincent give themselves an 
all-round culture and training, unaided by profes- 
sors or recitations. No one need remain ignorant 
if he chooses to learn. 

I would say to the isolated student, read the great 
writers of your own and other ages—Homer, Plato, 
Dante, Goethe, Shakespeare, Darwin, Emerson. 
Don’t waste your time on small books. Whatever 
you study, master it down to the bottom. Learn 
to tear out the heart of a book, as Theodore Parker 
used to do, and get at its inner meaning. Finally, 
master your mother tongue, the language of 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Swift, De Foe, Bunyan, 
Burns, Shelley, Franklin, and Lincoln, and strive 
to speak and write as they did. 
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Recreation a Duty..... Hamilton W. Mabie..... Essays on Work and Culture* 

Now, play is as much a need of the man’s nature 
as of the boy’s, and if work is to keep its freshness 
of interest, its spontaneity,and its productiveness, it 
must retain the characteristics of play ; it must have 
variety, unconsciousness of self, joy. Activity it 
cannot lose, but joy too often goes out of it. The 
fatal tendency to deadness, born of routine and repe- 
titon, overtakes the worker long before his force is 
spent, and blights his work by sapping its vitality. 
Real work always sinks its roots deep in a man’s 
nature, and derives its life from the life of the man; 
when the vitality of the worker begins to subside, 
through fatigue, exhaustion of impulse, or loss of 
interest, the work ceases to be original, vital, and 
genuine. Whatever impairs the worker’s vitality 
impairs his work. So close is the relation between 
the life of the artist and the life of his art that the 
stages of his decline are clearly marked in the rec- 
ord of his work. It is of the highest importance, 
therefore, that a man keep himself in the most 
highly vitalized condition for the sake of produc- 
tiveness. 

No one can keep in this condition without the 
rest which comes from self-forgetfulness and the re- 
freshment which comes from joy; one can never 
lose the capacity for play without some sacrifice of 
the capacity for work. The man who never plays 
may not show any loss of energy, but he inevitably 
shows loss of power; he may continue to do a cer- 
tain work with a certain efficiency, but he cannot 
give it breadth, freshness, spiritual significance. To 
give one’s work these qualities one must withdraw 
from it at frequent intervals,and suffer the energies 
to play in other directions; one must not only di- 
minish the tension and lessen the concentration of 
attention; one must go further and seek other ob- 
jects of interest and other kinds of activity; and 
these objects and activities must be sought and 
pursued freely, joyfully, and in forgetfulness of self. 
The old delight of the playground must be called 
back by the man, and must be at the command of 
the man. The boy’s play, in a real sense, creates 
the man; the man’s play re-creates him by revitaliz- 
ing him, refreshing him and restoring to him that 
delight in activity for its own sake which is the 
evidence of fresh impulse. 

This is the true meaning of recreation ; it involves 
that spiritual recuperation and reinforcement which 
restore a man his original energy of impulse and 
action. Recreation is, therefore, not a luxury, but 
a necessity; not an indulgence, but a duty. When 
a man is out of health physically and neglects to 
take the precautions or remedies which his condi- 
tion demands, he becomes, if he has intelligence, a 
suicide ; for he deliberately throws his life away. In 
like manner, the man who destroys his freshness 
and force by making himself a slave to work and 
so transforming what ought to be a joy into a task, 
commits a grave offence against himself and so- 
ciety. The highest productivity will never be se- 
cured until the duty of recreation is set on the same 
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plane with that of work, and the obligation to 
nourish one’s life made as binding as the obligation 
to spend one’s life. 





Ry oon cicccessinsccsecascdecspocamecis The London Outlook 

Le Comte de Mauny-Talvande, who recently 
married Lady Mary Byng, lately a maid of honor 
to the Queen, has taken a lease of the Chateau 
d’Azay-le-Rideau. It is a lovely example of 
renaissance architecture, perched on a broad island 
embraced by the River Indre. The park is well 
wooded and the waters overshadowed by weeping 
willows. His idea is to receive young Englishmen 
during the interregnum between the University and 
their career, whether in the army, the civil service, 
diplomacy, or of enterprise in our colonies. They 
are treated as guests, and the association is founded 
on honorable understandings. In the first place 
every one engages to talk nothing but French; in 
the second, more broadly, every one undertakes to 
enter into the spirit of the experiment—that is, to 
live a reasonable life of mental and bodily activity 
in a thoroughly French milieu. Professors from 
the neighboring University of Tours deliver lec- 
tures on literature or history. Excursions are 
made to the many historic castles in the neighbor- 
hood—Chenonceaux, Amboise, Loches, Chinon, 
Langeais—impregnated with historical associations 
and filled with pictures of historical characters. Af- 
terward essays are written on the lectures and ex- 
cursions. French comedies are acted, and so forth. 
Meanwhile, those who are studying for examina- 
tions for the civil service or their degree have every 
facility. There is a good library in the chateau, 
and a famous collection of pictures, including 
some of the most celebrated Clouets. The five cir- 
cular towers at the angles of the chateau afford in 
their four stories twenty circular studies, any one 
of which would enchant the heart of an overworked 
man of letters. In short, if it be possible to recreate 
a medieval university, the best chance is offered 
by Azay. The students meet the residents of the 
neighborhood in social intercourse, come into con- 
tact at official fétes with the Maire and Préfet, fol- 
low the evolutions of the manceuvres, and have 
only themselves to thank if they do not acquire a 
thorough knowledge of French life and a perfect 
facility in the French language. 





Where Education Fails.....v. T. Searcey..... Bulletin Academy of Medicine 

The teacher’s work, primarily and principally, 
relates to the receptive department of the child’s 
mentality. In furnishing in proper form suitable 
facts, truths, or principles, and in forcing or in- 
ducing the scholar to acquire them, the teacher not 
only profits the scholar by the practical value of 
the knowledge he thus has him to acquire, but he 
also improves his abilities to appreciate, to com- 
prehend, to understand—to learn, for short, in its 
many phases. But how much does the teacher 
improve the reasoning and the executive abilities— 
the other two departments? In my opinion, very 
little. 

Evidently the first mental work done in the 











world by a human being is learning. The man 
learns before he reasons or executes. The young 
person begins his education by learning. Of the 
three parts of mental work, learning naturally 
comes first. It not only begins earliest in the life 
of the person, but the ability to learn soonest 
reaches its point of highest excellence; it matures 
before reason and judgment. 

In the first third of life, the young man mem- 
orizes easiest, acquires new facts, principles and 
truths easiest. It becomes harder for him as he 
advances in life to acquire new thoughts from the 
outside. He learns all through life, of course, but 
as he advances in middle life he is specialized in 
certain channels best, and it becomes harder and 
harder for him to learn in others. 

The naturalness of this method of growth of fac- 
ulties is very evident. The man at first, and 
naturally, learns; then as he grows older, after he 
gets out of the hands of his teacher, reasons more 
and better than he did, not so much because his 
knowledge has increased, as because his reasoning 
faculties have reached maturity; then he executes 
more and better the complex products of his mental 
lifework. After he leaves the schoolroom he ad- 
vances in the abilities of the second and third de- 
partments as he advances in years; until he turns 
into the natural decline of old age, which comes 
on at different ages in different persons. 

The excellence of one man compared with an- 
other is shown in his more fully rounded ability, all 
through life, in all three departments. 

It is true there are some persons who learn well, 
are apt and smart in learning in early life, or who 
excel in learning all through their lives, who never 
show good judgment, and who fail in life for lack of 
good reasoning faculties and good executive 
abilities. These erudite scholars are the laughing 
stock of the schools. 

At the same time there are others, who, while in 
the hands of a teacher, have never appeared par- 
ticularly excellent, but in after-life have shown 
good common sense, good judgment, and good 
executive abilities, and proved eminently success- 
ful in “the struggle of life.” 

In explanation of these exceptions, it is well to 
say that excellence in learning—learning, as in 
the schools, for the purpose of reciting to the 
teacher—is not as good a faculty as learning for a 
practical purpose in life. The latter faculty is the 
direction in which the self-work of learning has 
to be exerted in order to be of most profit. 
It is an inherent trait — natural to the excel- 
lent man. And then a man’s practical judgment 
does not have the field to show itself in the recita- 
tions of the schoolroom, not until it reaches its 
full maturity and a field for exercise in the outside 
world. 

I think it is evident, the teacher, necessarily and 
naturally, has most to do with the receptive facul- 
ties of the scholar, and does not go much beyond 
them. This fact accounts for many of our disap- 
pointed expectations. 

Good judgment, and perseverance and decision 
of character, or excellence of reason and excellence 
of execution of purposes and conclusions, are, in 
very large part, hereditary or congenital; and in 
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their different grades, more than learning abilities, 
go to make the differences among individual men, 
among families, and among races. 

For this reason we find quite a number of chil- 
dren, in a school made up of many classes, families 
and races, say, about a third of them, able to learn 
well, who awaken great expectations in the minds 
of teachers and parents. Of these high-grade 
scholars at school, only a small part succeed in life, 
for want of good judgment or reasoning abilities, 
and a fewer number still, for want of perseverance 
and determination in executive abilities. A very 
few prove successful in adult life, out of those who 
show good learning qualities at school, because 
they are not naturally sufficiently highly evolved 
or developed in the adult stage of life, in reasoning 
and executive abilities, or because they are degen- 
erates from higher levels. Possibly two-thirds of 
the bright scholars fall behind in judgment and exe- 
cution in middle life. In lineal or hereditary de- 
generacy these qualities seem to go off first. “Good 
judgment” and “tenacity of purpose” are wanting 
faculties often. This may account for the reason 
our great institutions of learning do not turn out 
the great men at a rate commensurate with their 
advantages. Their scholars are largely made up 
of the sons of the deteriorating and degenerating 
wealthy. In adult life they fall behind their fathers, 
and disappoint the expectations of all interested in 
them, notwithstanding their most excellent ad- 
vantages. 


CO ss cnn svcssevece G. Stanley Wall... .0cceecrees Werner’s Magaziue 

Better a thousand times that young men should 
scream themselves hoarse on the football field, that 
they should occasionally have a fracture there, than 
that they should cultivate that dry rot of the soul 
that we so often see to-day in the academic youth 
—those youths who rarely look the teacher in the 
face when he tries to interest them and to infect 
them with the enthusiasm necessary for the youth. 
They look the teacher in the face with a cold, stoic 
kind of stare. “Oh, yes! but I have been there be- 
fore.” You cannot get them interested; it is not 
good form to be interested in anything. You re- 
member that awfully homely phrase of Matthew 
Arnold, “It is very important for young people to be 
taught to keep the nose clean before they learn to 
turn it up.” I think it has a very wide range of 
application in these days of academic indifference, 
and sometimes cynicism and criticism. Higher 
criticism, a criticism that precedes sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the persons or the topics criticised, 
is always well; but I feel that in some quarters we 
are in danger to-day of losing the very best thing 
there is in youth, the thing that makes youth a 
blessing, i. e., enthusiasm! What is youth without 
plenty of it? It is the time to dream dreams and see 
visions. It is the time to plan and to be in fancy 
all that man has been and done in the world. It 
is the time when the soul gets its capital of energy 
and enthusiasm and altruistic zeal, and if that holy 
time is frittered away, it can never be made up 
again. If the excitement which is so essential is 
perverted, how great is that loss! They have sinned 
against all the rules of the body, and have been 
false to the supreme trust to transmit the sacred 
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torch of life undimmed, but burning ever brighter, 
to future generations. 

I think we forget that there is nothing so sacred 
in the world as parenthood; nothing that entails 
so much responsibility. Why, one of the greatest 
biological doctrines of all modern studies of life has 
has been this, so far as the biologist can say from 
his standpoint alone: “The reason why the stand- 
ard of life has been prolonged has been to serve 
youth.” How is it that with animals, a great many 
simply reproduce and die? They transmit life to 
the next generation, and then, incidentally, a great 
many forms of them die. As you go up to higher 
forms, you find life begins to be prolonged after 
the productive period. We know, for instance, that 
the eagle lives sometimes 200 years. We know the 
crow lives ninety, perhaps on the average, and you 
can go through the animal world and make a scale 
just how long every animal lives after reproductive 
activity, and you will find that the animal lives just 
long enough to bring the young to maturity. Those 
animals that die soon produce young that need no 
care. Those that produce young that need care 
live, on the average, just as long as this care is 
needed. So that, after the age of complete maturity, 
so far as we can infer from animals to man, the only 
reason for our living on after this period is really, 
biologically speaking, to serve the young. A good 
test of a man or a woman is “what they do for serv- 
ing the next generation.” Why is it that certain 
nations in the past have faded out? Why is it that 
there have been periods of decline and decadence, 
and total extinction of certain nations? It is be- 
cause there have been great national sins, which 
God punished by extinguishing the nations. There- 
fore, I believe we have the germs of the best phi- 
losophy the world has ever seen when we say that 
those nations are the best that bring the young to 
fullest and completest’ maturity. Those families, 
churches, nations, schools, are the best that do most 
to bring the young safely up to complete maturity ; 
who train them up to be better Christians, better 
men and women, both in soul and in body. The 
fact is that adolescence has always been recognized 
by every savage race, no matter how degraded. 
There is not one that does not do something that 
might be called education, in the teens. That is the 
time when the Indian sends the young brave into 
the forest to get a new name; when other tribes 
mutilate each other by knocking out the front 
teeth, or cutting off a joint or two. It is when still 
more barbarous tribes inflict wounds on their 
bodies. It is when their young people are initiated 
into the rude myths that constitute the only culture 
these savages have. It is the time when the Greek 
youth began to study music or the arts. It is the 
time when a great many churches confirm, bring- 
ing home the most solemn truths at that age. It 
is the most important period in life. It taxes the 
utmost wisdom of the parent and the teacher; and 
instead of being a brief period, it seems to be grow- 
ing longer and longer. 

Adolescence among savages only lasts two or 
three years, but in civilized races we find that one 
effect of inter-marrying is to lengthen this period, 
and to make it more intense and more dangerous. 
We find that whenever men and women do go 
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through this longer and severer trial, they come out 
the most complete men and women that the world 
has ever seen. So that we know we have our conso- 
lation, when we reflect that our boys and girls are 
still in school, when we think they ought to be 
earning their living. It is inevitable, and this term 
will no doubt slowly lengthen as the world goes on. 





Japanese Draughtsmanship.......++ Robert Jarvis......006 The Art Amateur 


The system in use in the public schools of Japan 
is in many respects different from ours. Copies are 
used merely to train the eye to correct observation 
and the hand to facile and graceful movements. 
These copies are themselves artistic enough to in- 
fluence for good the taste of the pupils, but are not 
so mechanically correct as to suggest that an im- 
mense deal of tedious and uninteresting labor must 
be expended to secure a fairly good reproduction 
of them. The methods of blocking out and of tak- 
ing measurements are unknown; and the memory 
and the imagination are much more cultivated than 
with us. After a period of practice from copies, the 
pupil is asked to sketch from memory anything that 
he has observed on his way to school, or is, perhaps, 
sent into the garden attached to the school and told 
to observe a particular flower or insect, to study its 
construction and its action, and to come back and 
give a graphic account of it from memory. It is in 
this way that the most noted Japanese artists have 
acquired their wonderful faculty for the lifelike rep- 
resentation of natural objects. This sort of training 
tends to form ideas of classes of objects, but not in 
our dry, scientific manner. It was the same sort 
of training that produced the great masterpieces of 
Greek art; and it has obvious advantages over our 
more artificial plan of giving purely abstract scien- 
tific instruction on the one hand, and requiring 
purely concrete observation of individual forms on 
the other. No human mind, young or old, works 
naturally in such a fashion. We do not mean to say 
that our modern method of working direct from na- 
ture, and taking exact measurements should be dis- 
carded; but it is properly an addition to the more 
ancient method, still used in Japan, and not a sub- 
stitute for it. 

In another particular the sketches from Japanese 
drawing-books miay afford a hint for the American 
teacher. They have all been drawn with the brush; 
and though the subjects are such as will be found 
in American drawing-books of the higher grades, 
they have a novel look of freedom and spirit, which 
is largely due to the instrument. The brush, in 
fact, requires a lighter hand than the pen; the line 
produced by it is more varied, and it lends itself, 
without the slightest difficulty, to the indication of 
masses of dark color or of shade, which give a 
further variety to the drawing without adding sen- 
sibly to the amount of work. To form with the pen 
or the crayon the dark wings of the dragon-fly in 
one of these drawings, or the stripes on the fish’s 
back, or the dark comb and wattles of the hen 
which show its general color to be white, these 
spaces would have to be put in with many strokes 
or touches, and to obtain the same precision of form 
they would have to be outlined as well. With the 
Japanese each is produced with a single stroke of 
the brush. 
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Nature Studies...........- Kate G. Wells.......0+4. North American Review 


The prevalence of abortive effects in art through 
the medium of fancy work is pathetic, though from 
an anthropological point of view it is an interesting 
contribution to the study of woman, for it shows 
her tireless energy in doing something. Yet the 
amount of useless needlework brick-a-brac that is 
yearly produced is frightful, and since sewing-ma- 
chines have been invested with skill in embroidery, 
the monstrosities in art which are heaped upon 
shop-counters and from there carried into homes, 
have spread over the country like miasmatic ex- 
halations towards the beautiful. 

The first impulse towards the inchoate mass of 
fancy work which marks a girl’s career is now re- 
ceived in the Kindergartens, through the braiding 
or weaving of strips of brightly colored paper. In 
defence of this ingenious method of occupation it is 
urged that it promotes the perception of harmony 
and color, and is also useful in furnishing inex- 
pensive Christmas gifts. The little child sends a 
braided paper-mat to her grandmother, who returns 
thanks for the innocent offering in a printed note 
which deludes the child into thinking that she has 
wrought a meritorious deed (and she truly has), 
but which also impairs her sense of relative values, 
artistic or moral. From paper-mats she progresses 
to hairpin cases, etc. A young girl, who had been 
brought up to send such angual tesimonials of 
respect to an aged friend, had them all restored 
to her when she was eighteen and in charge of a 
table at a fair. She examined them tentatively, 
commiseratingly, until she recognized that the arti- 
cles had been the work of her fingers. Indignant 
at this betrayal of friendship she concealed their 
origin, but was compelled to offer them for sale. 
They were purchased as a job lot for a distant mis- 
sion by a philanthropic woman, who, attracted by 
their cheap price, neglected to inspect them care- 
fully. The receipt for them was soon acknowledged 
by a missionary, who remonstrated against the be- 
stowal of such job-lots, as they set a bad example 
in neatness, color and design to his people. The 
unfortunate young girl, who had made them, was 
one of the thousands who are beguiled into fancy 
work through the fictitious necessity of making 
presents, a Christmas obligation which is one of the 
causes that have led to this mania for fancy work, 
through which most women pass as regularly as 
when children they had measles. 

Another cause is the innate desire for self-ex- 
pression, that, when one has neither literary nor 
journalistic ability, is apt to vent itself in freehand 
and conventional designs for fancy work, or in orig- 
inal coloring by embroidery silks of what some one 
else has designed. Even if such designs belie the 
laws of growth in a flower or of perspective in 
landscape, conventional treatment of nature is sup- 
posed to justify such treatment; at least the phrase 
sounds artistic. Women tired with constant plain 
sewing or fussy dressmaking are rejuvenated by 
fancy work and restored to a belief that life is not 
all drudgery. To them it is akin to music, for by 
stitch and color they bring out the meaning of the 








artist as by tone others translate the thought of the 
composer. Such women ornament their homes 
with their work. Stiff sofas are believed to acquire 
graceful contours from embroidered ends of ma- 
terial strung across them; tables are encumbered 
with scarfs, and mats; chairs are bedraggled with 
“creations,” as one happy woman called them, who 
counted eighteen pieces of her work in her one 
small parlor. 

Just here comes in’ the pathos of fancy work. 
It is an honest expression of the longing for the 
beautiful and of the eternal feminine energy that 
used to vent itself in hemstitching and knitting. 
The workers are ignorant of their limitations and 
contented in their delusions. Magazines and news- 
papers are largely responsible for this state of 
things, as they are for the sway of patent medicines. 
Women editors of women’s columns entice women 
into endeavors to adorn their homes with these 
travesties of beauty. One of the latest efforts, 
which is hung over a parlor looking-glass, is a 
chain of heavy paper flowers, whose pistils and 
stamens, of unnatural size, are constructed of em- 
broidery silk, and whose petals are painted or em- 
broidered. Because it is so much more sociable 
for two women to sit down together to embroider 
than for each to read separately a trashy novel, the 
charm of such work is increased. 

A third cause is the desire to add to one’s income, 
or the need for self-support. Everywhere the 
Women’s Exchanges are filled with useless fancy 
work, often well done, which is not always sold. 
For the last few years there has been a steady ef- 
fort on the part of these exchanges to raise the 
standard of work, but they are still deluged with 
what no one appreciates except their maker. The 
Decorative Art Societies are careful to hold them- 
selves aloof from exchanges or unions, and in the 
quality of their goods are far ahead of them, chiefly 
because artists are on their committees and work is 
judged by the canons of art and not by the taste of 
interested friends. Below the exchanges rank 
county fairs (though they are noticeably improv- 
ing), which often have as “chef d’ceuvre” a bedquilt 
of microscopic pieces sewed together on a kaleide- 
scopic plane surface. Religious emblems are also 
conspicuous among them, the cross and crown, the 
anchor and Bible, as they have been in floral bed- 
ding in the Public Gardens of Boston. Only an 
erotic sentimentalist is helped heavenward by such 
designs. That women’ win prizes for them and oc- 
casionally sell their contributions at exchanges en- 
tices others into trying, just as the gainer of the 
lucky lottery ticket wins at the expense of those 
who lose even what they invested. It is better not 
to earn a little extra than to earn it at the expense 
of art, and it is better to be self-supporting by mak- 
ing what is really needed than by adding to the 
stock of surplus fancies. 

But here again we are confronted with the pathos 
of fancy work, for much of it is wrought by inva- 
lids and women who rob the night of its hours of 
sleep, to add to their pittance through such work. 
Often they are misled by the advertisements of 
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“Work at Home,” which they imagine offers them 
rare opportunities of earning in safe and secluded 
ways. Such advertisements deceive the worker, 
who sends her money, receives material and returns 
it finished, only to find that it is counted as unsat- 
isfactory and that she has lost time and money 
without redress. 

If fancy work were restricted to embroidery, the 
evil in its misuse might wear itself out, just as fash- 
ions vanish, but it is a movable term or occupation 
which, invoking art on its behalf, poses before the 
public as expressions of the beautiful or as oppor- 
tunity for self-support. It has its artistic side in 
imitations of Bayeux tapestry; its noble purpose 
in High Church embroidery—alas for the congre- 
gation which each Sunday views a calla lily wrought 
as if it were a flat flower !—-its exquisite tracery in 
laces and its coarse imitations in crochet edgings 
for cotton skirts ; though it is absurd that fine work 
done with a hook commands a less price than when 
executed by the needle. But when doylies, centre- 
pieces and lace work can only be wrought by the 
aid of magnifying glasses, the public should be as 
opposed to their sale, though offered at Decorative 
Art Societies, as it now is to tight lacing from hy- 
gienic reasons. The loss of eyesight is too often 
due to needle work when the worker was young 
and unaware of any strain upon'her eyes. High 
prices are paid for doylies which serve as subjects 
for conversation at dinner parties, but the more ex- 
quisite the work the greater the injury to the eyes 
of the worker, and the less philanthropic does it 
seem to encourage its manufacture. 





PENS. dbdebrisciets trmeerplenaniorednenenss<ae Annales industriels 


Paris is the centre of the fine manufacture of pre- 
pared human hair. Of course, the reference here 
is to woman’s hair, for man’s hair is worthless for 
any industrial purpose. Aside from the houses 
that manufacture exclusively for the export trade, 
the city numbers about two thousand hairdressers 
and five thousand workmen, about half of whom 
are engaged in the manufacture properly so-called. 

The source of supply of the hair may be divided 
into three categories. The hair of the first category 
is furnished by foreign countries, India and China 
being the largest suppliers. The hair is exclusively 
black and gray, and comes in boxes, carefully 
packed. In addition to these countries Italy, Spain, 
Germany and Russia supply small quantities. The 
hair from India and China undergoes quite an elab- 
orate preparation. It is first matched, sorted and 
combed, and then immersed in a scouring solution. 
Upon coming from this bath it is united root end 
to root end, and formed into locks that are tied 
near the roots. It yet remains to render the hair 
thin and flexible, and then to immerse it in a solu- 
tion of soft soap and chlorate of potash, to render it 
less brittle. Lastly a definite color and shade are 
given it. 

A light or blonde shade is obtained with oxy- 
genated water or a saturated solution of carbonate 
of potash. To dye it black it is boiled for a few 
hours in a bath prepared with a decoction of nut- 
galls or Campeachy wood, in which sulphate of iron 
is dissolved and into which a little sumac is put, in 
order to give it a lustre and remove the bluish tint 
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peculiar to the hair of the dead. Finally it is 
bleached by immersing it in several baths of oxy- 
genated water to which a few drops of ammonia 
have been added. Thus prepared, the Chinese or 
Hindoo hair is sold to the hairdressers, who work 
it to their fancy and afterward sell it at more or less 
moderate prices. 

The finest hair, forming the second category, is 
that of France, and comprises a variety of shades 
exceeding a hundred. The most beautiful is fur- 
nished by Limousin, Brittany, Normandy and 
Beauce. Some lots are derived from young ladies’ 
boarding schools and from convents. All this is 
collected by traveling men called cutters, who make 
their circuit toward spring and visit the villages to 
gather their crop. In some localities of Brittany 
and Auvergne, on certain market days, the damsels 
who desire to sell their head of hair get up on a 
cask, undo their hair and allow it to fall over their 
shoulders. An auction soon begins, and every lot, 
as soon as cut, is delivered to the highest bidder for 
spot cash. This product does not pass into the 
bath, but is simply-combed and then scoured with 
buckwheat flour. 

Finally, the third category comprises hair (which, 
it must be confessed, is classed among the most es- 
teemed) derived from the sorting of combings col- 
lected by ragpickers, who stuff it into bags just as 
they find it, soiled by dust, felted by water and ad- 
hering to the sweepings of houses, and sell it to 
small manufacturers, who undertake to utilize it. 





Fe OEE GE GING s,s ciskscrsessrcecmeseses New York Home Journal 

In the Italy of to-day, “aver naso” and “esser 
di buon naso” (to have nose, to be of good nose) 
are the first of a series of phrases turning on that 
feature in its symbolic sense, and giving rise to 
proverbs infinite in the variety of their application. 
The great Napoleon was true to his Italian origin 
in his preference for a “big nose,” and the late Lord 
Beaconsfield, descended from Venetian Jews, 
never concealed his scorn for the “flat-nosed 
Frank.” He held, in fact, that to be “simus” was 
the first step toward being a “simia,” or ape. Such 
a horror have Italians of any lesion costing the 
face its nose or robbing the latter of its due pro- 
portions that rhinoplasty among them has long been 
one of the “surgical fine arts,” and the great Bol- 
ognese anatomist, Tagliacozzi (1546-99), has for all 
time given his name to an ingenious method of 
replacing the feature when lost. 

Quite in keeping, therefore, with all precedent, 
as well as with the fitness of things, it is in Italy 
that we find the “cult of the nose” as vital as ever, 
insomuch that within the last seven years she has 
had two “concorsi di nasi” (or nose competitions), 
in which the owners of the feature received prizes 
according as they could present it in greatest per- 
fection as regards type, size, beauty, and olfactory 
power. The former of these “concorsi” was held in 
1891, at Padua, on the initiative of the students of 
that medical school, and the citizens were invited 
“con ischeda segreta,” by universal suffrage and 
secret voting, to name the possessor of “i nasi piu 
sviluppati e rispettabili” (noses the most pro- 
nounced and respectable) of the ancient Venetian 
town. The prizes, consisting of pocket-handker- 











chiefs and snuff-boxes, were awarded in due course 
by plurality of votes. At Milan, and quite recently, 
a much better ordered and conclusive competition 
of the same kind came off, the whole proceedings 
being controlled by a committee and the “examina- 
tions” conducted in a “nasoteca” furnished with 
drawings and water colors of heads well provided 
with noses such as would have gladdened the artis- 
tic sense of William Hogarth. 

The competitors numbered thirty-six, but not 
more than twenty-three appeared before the ‘“‘ex- 
aminers.” The first prize (gold medal) was won by 
a Venetian, Fortunato Michieluth by name, a ven- 
der of lucifers, whose nose was found to be of 
“proporzioni inquietanti, lungo, deciso, ardito, 
tagliente come una lama di cottello” (formidable 
proportions, long, well pronounced, aggressive, 
trenchant like a knifeblade). The second prize fell 
to one Antonio Pozzi, possessed of a nose “prepo- 
tente, presumtuoso, con nari larghe e cavernose” 
(domineering, assuming, with nostrils wide and 
cavernous). The award for this was a medal in 
enamel, while the third prize (a silver medal of the 
first order) was adjudged to Carlo Ascani for the 
refined, symmetrical proportions of his nasal feat- 
ure. The last two prizes (the fourth and fifth, silver 
medals of the second and third order, respectively) 
were given for a nose “without pretension, ingenu- 
ous, but solid and well planted,” and for one “‘con- 
siderable, regular, and worthy of respect.” 
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The Bedouins perfume their handkerchiefs with. 


an odoriferous earth called “ares,” which comes 
from Aden, South of Arabia, and is in much 'requisi- 
tion by the desert Arabs. These nomad people use 
civet to anoint their bodies, a substance of the con- 
sistency of honey, taken from the anal glands of the 
civet cat, strong and offensive in itself, but agreea- 
ble when a very small proportion is mixed with 
other ingredients. Kitto says that “Arabs do not 
salute, they simply smell each other. It is com- 
mon for a parent to say, ‘Ah, child, thy smell is like 
Sen-Paga-Poo,’ a flower sacred to Chrisna.” How- 
ever agreeable this may be to the nostrils of the 
Bedouin the mixture of the odors of dirty skins and 
the strong civet perfume is a combination anything 
but pleasant to the European nose. : 

Some perfumes have a stronger scent than others, 
some give out their fragrance at special times. Cer- 
tain flowers need the warmth of the sun, some the 
soft rain, and others the cool night air before they 
venture to throw out their redolence into the atmos- 
phere. Bartholm says: “The odor of rosemary in- 
dicates the coast of Spain more than ten leagues out 
to sea.” And another writer declares that the 
“whole air of South Asia is filled with the smoke 
and odor of perfume.” In Capua there was one 
long street called “The Seplasia,” which consisted 
entirely of perfume and unguent shops. And in 
Bombay, the greater proportion of wares exhibited 
in the bazaars are perfumes, of endless varieties. 

Balm was much prized by the natives of Judea and 
Arabia, from whence it was procured. Pliny says 
that Vespasian and Titus had shrubs of it growing 
in Rome, which were carefully tended, the 
branches being carried by the Romans in their tti- 
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umphal processions. To gather the balsam was a 
slow and tedious task. Alexander the Great 
thought it a fair midsm.imer day’s work to fill a 
“concha” with balm, that is, less than a thousandth 
part of a pint. Cinnamon is an aromatic bark of 
odorous fragrance. It is a native of Ceylon and 
India. Kitto tells us that it is “precious, and ap- 
propriate to religious use. It is much valued, and 
was the first spice sought after, or procured in all 
Oriental voyages, ancient or modern.” The Egyp- 
tians and Romans held it in high esteem. Herodo- 
tus assures us that a species of cinnamon was taken 
from the nests of birds, and also found sticking like 
lime to the beards of goats. This substance was 
gathered, compounded, and used as ointments and 
salves. 

The South of France is the flower garden of 
Europe. Flower farming is extensive in the Var 
Valley, and covers about a hundred and fifteen 
thousand English acres. These gardens produce 
over three thousand tons of flowers annually. 
Lavender is our English production, and is culti- 
vated about Hertford, Surrey, and several other dis- 
tricts. Its name, “lavandula,” from “lavare,” to 
wash, indicates its use, which was perfuming the 
baths of wealthy people. Its flowers are considered 
excellent for disorders of the head and nerves. There 
are districts of lavender fields in Spain and North 
Africa where it thrives mostly on high sea levels. 
Sweet as are the influences of perfume as a panacea 
for wounds—a tonic for flagging health—a refresh- 
ment of the heat and dust—a luxury for the toilet— 
and a delicious, permeating gratification for the 
senses—we would stop short of the custom of the 
Carmani, who mingle their companions’ blood with 
fragrant sherbet, and quaff it as a pledge of friend- 
ship, sealing the compact with much mutual anoint- 
ing of spikenards and attars. This, to say the least, 
is exaggerating the province of perfumes. 





Letters and the Blues ,...ccccccsesccceccccccccccsocverecs Harper's Bazaar 

To write a letter when one is suffering from a 
fit of the blues, from temporary or chronic de- 
pression, thus sending forth one’s melancholy to 
become the chilly wet blanket which can smother 
another’s happiness, is short-sighted. Out comes 
the bright sunshine, and your clouds vanish; but 
your darkly and wretchedly conceived letter has 
gone beyond your reach, and you cannot recall 
it, and it is busy about its baleful errand when you 
are in no frame of mind to own that you sent it 
out. Years afterward it may fall into the hands 
of your heirs, and may lay at your door the charge 
of a tendency to insanity. Another point, and this 
has to do with the letters of well-known people. 
What right has the public to the intimate knowl- 
edge, the unveiling, the revelation caused by the 
publication of letters when the helpless dead can 
lift no hand for their own defence or protection? 
Much as we enjoy biography, there often comes 
over us a creepy feeling, a sort of shiver, at the 
thought that those who wrote these private per- 
sonal letters never intended them for the perusal 
of other eyes than those of the one to whom they 
were addresssd. Letters are endowed with a sort 
of earthly immortality, an indestructibility which 
resists everything except the flames. 
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WIT AND 


HUMOR OF THE PRESS* 





The wife of a dynamo tender went to a 
haberdasher’s to buy a necktie for her husband. She 
selected a brilliant red one, ready made, whereupon 
the young and inexperienced salesman, with com- 
passion for the future owner, was moved to remark: 
“Excuse me, missus, is this tie for your husband?” 
“Tt is,” replied the woman. “Don’t you think he’d 
rather have some other color? I’m afraid he won’t 
wear this red tie.” “Oh, yes, he will,” said the 
woman firmly, “he’ll have to—he’s dead.” 

——“And camp life wasn’t a bit like home, was 
it, hubby dear?” “Mm; well, the cooking was 
about the same, but we didn’t see any actual war- 
fare, you know.” 

“T ’spose,” said Edith, glancing up at the arc 
light, “that the lights are the blossoms of the elec- 
tric plant, aren’t they, papa?” 

—“Well, Uncle Jim,” said the lawyer, “the doc- 
tor says there’s no hope for you.” “Yes, suh; dey 
tells me I gwine toe cross ober.” “Have you made 
your will?” “Yes, suh; I done will toe go.” “I 
mean,” said the lawyer in an explanatory way, 
“have you anything to leave?” “Oh, yes, suh,” ex- 
plained the old man joyfully; “two wives an’ de 
rheumatism.” 

Benevolent Woman—I’m willing to give 
you something to eat, of course, but it does seem 
to me that a great, strong, healthy-looking man 
like you ought to be sharing the hardships of the 
soldiers who have gone to fight their country’s bat- 
tles. Tuffold Knutt—Ef you’d walked over this 
country as much as I have, ma’am, and knowed 
how big it waz, you wouldn’t want to add no islands 
to it. I’ve kep’ out of this war on principle. 

Some old fellow living in the southwest part 
of the State got into a scrap with a railroad conduc- 
tor on account of the irregularity of his ticket. He 
lost a portion of his whiskers and was ejected from 
the train. He was so grieved over the affair that 
he engaged Joe Waters as his attorney to bring suit 
against the road. Joe made up his suit and pre- 
sented it to Balie Waggener, the attorney for the 
Missouri Pacific. Waggener declared that he had 
never heard of the case, and knew nothing about 
the affair. But Waters pressed him so closely that 
a compromise of $500 was finally agreed upon and 
paid. Joe then wrote to his client, inclosing half 
the sum received, saying that he had settled with the 
Missouri Pacific. His client wrote back that he 
was satisfied with the amount received, but it 
wasn’t the Missouri Pacific he was riding on, but 
a branch of the Southern Kansas. 

“T shall have to ask you for a ticket for that 
boy, ma’am.” “I guess not.” “He’s too old to 
travel free. He occupies a whole seat, and the car’s 
crowded. There are people standing up.” “That’s 
all right.” “I haven’t any time to argue the matter, 
ma’am. You'll have to pay for that boy.” “I’ve 
never paid for him yet, and I’m not going to begin 
to do it now.” “You’ve got to begin doing it some 
time. If you haven’t had to put up any fare for him 
you’re mighty lucky, or else you don’t do much 




















*Compiled from Contemporaries. 


traveling.” “That’s all right.” ‘You'll pay for that 
boy, ma’am, or I’ll stop the train and put him off.” 
“That’s all right. You put him off if you think 
that’s the way to get anything out of me.” “You 
ought to know what the rules of this road are, 
madam. How old is that boy?” “I don’t know. I 
never saw him before. If you want a ticket for him 
you’d better ask that old gentleman down the aisle. 
He got on with him.” 

First Customer (after looking at bill of fare) 
—TI’ll have roast sucking-pig, mashed potatoes, and 
cauliflower. Second Customer—Give me toad-in- 
the-hole, scarlet runners and turnips. Third Cus- 
tomer—Cold beef, without horse-radish, cabbage, 
and a glass nf porter. Waiter—Yessir. Glides to 
speaking-tube and yells, breathlessly—One pig 
mashed colly toad scarlet turnips cold beef (with- 
out horse) cab and porter. Fourth Customer (fa- 
cetiously)—Waitah! bring me a dob-biscuit and a 
bit of celery. Fifth Customer—Calf’s head without 
brain sauce. Waiter—Yessir. Shouts down speak- 
ing-tube: “Biscuit for puppy with small salary and 
calf’s head without brains.” 

“Bobby, won’t you give a penny to help 
build Lafayette a monument?” “No’m, not unless 
we git his birthday fer a hollerday.” 

Deacon Drinkwater—Ya-as, Miss Cynthy; 
thar I stood an’ thar wuz them caows trompin’ an’ 
eatin’ my corn. I wuz ’bout ready to swar 
Miss Cynthy—I hope you didn’t, deakin. Deacon 
Drinkwater (triumphantly)—No, Miss Cynthy; I 
hed “I'll be d d” on my lips, but I held ’er 
back, b’gosh! 

Mrs. Johnson—Did yo’ heah de news, Mrs. 
Jackson? Abe Lincoln wuz shot an’ killed las’ 
night w’ilst robbin’ Squire Henry’s chicken-coop. 
Mrs. Jackson—Oh, Mrs. Johnson! whad a conso- 
lation it mus’ be toe his po’ ole mudder toe know 
dat Abe got religion, wuz baptized, an’ jinec de 
chu’ch las’ Sunday. 
“What is a hero?” 
bath every morning.” 
The following is an exact copy of a letter re- 
ceived by a young lady who, possessing a piano and 
being about to move to a small country town, ad- 
vertised for room and board with a family “‘musi- 
cally inclined”: “Deare Miss. we think we kin 
sute you with room and bord if you peefer to be 
where there is musick. I play the fiddel, my wife 
the orgin, my dotter Jule the akordion, my other 
dotter the bango, my son Hen the gittar, my son 
Jim the floot and koronet, and my son Clem the 
base drum, while all of us sings gospell hims in 
which we would be glad to have you take part both 
vocal or instrumental if you play on anything. We 
play by ear an when we all git started there is real 
musick in the air. Let us know if you want to come 
here to bord.” 

Sunday-school Teacher—Why, Willie Wil- 
son! Fighting again! Didn’t last Sunday’s lesson 
teach that when you are struck on one cheek.you 
ought to turn the other to the striker? Willie— 
Yes’m; but he hit me on the nose, an’ I’ve only 
got one. 























“A man who takes a cold 
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OVER THE WINE AND WALNUTS 





Master of the Situation —In the days of slavery 
Abram was a great favorite with his master, whom 
he had served as a valet from his youth. At his 
master’s death, his mistress granted him many priv- 
ileges, and at the period of emancipation he resisted 
every temptation to leave the old plantation. In 
the exercise of his privileges, he became obnoxious 
to the other negroes, and their frequent complaints 
excited remonstrance on the part of his mistress. 
But Abram pursued his own way in spite of expos- 
tulation. Finally, his interference with her own 
plans exhausted the patience of his mistress, who 
determined to dismiss him. ‘“‘Abram,” said she 
one day to him in a very kindly tone, “I see that 
you and I cannot live in peace on the same place, 
and I have decided that we must part ” but be- 
fore she concluded her remarks Abram exclaimed, 
“Law, Mistis, whar you gwine? You ain’t gwine 
git no bettah plantashun dan dis; take ole Abe’s 
advice, Mistis, en stay right whar you is.” 








A Promising Pupil—Small Bostonian Strug- 
gling with Her Arithmetic—Oh, dear Papa— 
What is it, my child? Small Bostonian—I wish I 
were an Australian rabbit. Papa—An Australian 
rabbit? Why, my child? Small Bostonian—Be- 
cause they multiply so rapidly. 








A Lawsuit Averted——Colonel N. O. Borders, the 
genial claim agent of the Burlington in Missouri, 
once paid a claim for a “death loss” without investi- 
gation of the facts. It happened a good many years 
ago, and he doesn’t speak of it very often for fear 
he might induce other “attorneys for the plaintiff” 
to resort to similar tactics. An old plug of a mule 
belonging to one Jones got on the right-of-way 
over in Linn County one day, and the obsequies oc- 
curred soon after the west-bound train came along. 
Jones filed a statement, reciting his bereavement, 
which he broadly hinted was susceptible to amelior- 
ation by a pecuniary consideration. No terms were 
offered by the company, and he put the matter in 
the hands of Judge W. H. Brownlee, a prominent 
attorney of Brookfield. Brownlee wrote the claim 
agent several letters—fifteen or twenty—each one 
getting hotter and more peremptory, until the last 
one fairly sizzled. Still no answer. Judge Brownlee 
has a great reputation as an orator, and some as a 
literary man and poet. He resorted to strategy be- 
fore choosing the “last resort.” He grabbed his 
quill and ground this out: 


“Our donkey stood on the railroad side, 
Your train came whizzing by— 
The driver pulled ’er open wide 
And knocked our mule sky-high! 
No bell was sounded o’er the hill, 
Nor friendly warning toot, 
And if you fail to pay your bill— 
By George we’ll enter suit.” 


Jones’ check for full amount came on return mail. 





A Sure Cure.—In one of the black-land counties 
of South Texas is a negro doctor, who enjoys a 
more or less extensive practice among the colored 


population, which composes a majority of the citi- 
zenship. A white physician accosted him on the 
road the other day, saying: “Well, Dr. Sam, where 
have you been?” “Been to see Bill Johnsing, sah. 
He was wraslin’ wid Mose Jones an’ bus’ a blood- 
wessel.” “Indeed, that’s serious. What did you 
prescribe?” “Ah! I done fix him all right, wid 
alum and gum arabic. Alum to draw the pahts to- 
geddah and de gum to stick ’em.” It may be inter- 
esting to add that the victim recovered. 





Perfectly Good.—A fresh arrival from the “Green 
Isle” had taken his place behind the bar in the 
“Sweet Ireland” saloon. Grogan, the proprietor, 
was playing a game of “freeze out” with a friend in 
the back room. “Tony” O’Farrity, a ne’er-do-well 
and a never-a-pay saw his chance, and walking 
boldly to the bar by some lucky chance got an in- 
troduction to the new “bar-tend,” and calling for a 
drink, got it and walked out without so much as a 
“Thank you.” The following laconic conversation 
then took place in a rapid staccato way between the 
new tender and the proprietor: “Mister Grogan!” 
yelled the “bar.” “Yis,” answered the proprietor. 
“Is Tony O’Farrity guid for a drink?” “Did he 
get it?’ “He did.” “He is!” 





All Men Look Alike-—One of the Michigan of- 
ficers who was at the front during the brief war had 
with him a colored attendant who was as proud of 
his position as though he were commander-in-chief, 
and whose ideas of military discipline were as rigid 
as those of the veriest martinet. Owing especially 
to the thieving proclivities of some of the Cuban 
hangers-on, he was under strict command not to let 
anything go from the officer’s tent without a per- 
sonal order from him. One evening as the officer 
and General Wheeler met some distance from the 
camp the general said with a smack of his lips: “I 
hear, sir, that you received some very fine brandied 
peaches from home.” “Yes, general, they’re prime, 
and I’m going to send you some. Meantime you had 
better stop at my tent on the way in and have my 
man give you a can.” When the officer reached 
his quarters he was approached by his attendant 
with an elaborate salute, and: “Did you tell dat 
Gen’l Wheelah, sah, dat he could call heah, sah, and 
procu’ a can of dem brandied peaches, sah?” “Yes; 
of course you gave them to him?” “No, sah,” with 
another athletic salute; “no, sah. I knows my 
duties, sah. I done tole Gen’l Wheelah dat all men 
look alike to me, sah, an’ if he didn’t hab no ohdah 
he couldn’t hab no peaches, sah, "less he oba-come 
me by powah ob supeiah numbers, sah.” “Why, 
you black rascal, what did he say?” “He jes’ grin 
and bo’ it, sah.” 





A Bishop’s Hat.—We are all sensitive to our per- 
sonal identity. Smith doesn’t like to be called Jones, 
and Adams shows a good deal of the “old Adam” 
when he is mistaken for an expressman. The Lon- 
don Realm tells a story illustrative of this sensitive- 
ness: The late Lord Aylesbury was standing bare- 
headed in a well-known hatter’s shop in Piccadilly 
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while his hat was being ironed. A bishop—who, 
being still alive, has not reached his time for posthu- 
mous anecdotes, and must consequently be name- 
less—entered the shop in full attire, and, seeing 
Lord Aylesbury bareheaded, mistook him for a 
shopman. Taking off his own head-covering, the 
bishop said: “I want to know if you have a hat like 
this.” Lord Aylesbury surveyed the hat and its 
owner, and turned on his heel with the curt re- 
mark: ‘No, I haven’t; and if I had, I’d be hung 
before I’d wear it.” 





Diamond Cut Diamond.—The following story 
comes from Belgium: Two fellow-travelers got 
into conversation and came upon the subject of free 
luggage, when one asked leave to measure the 
other’s trunk. The result was that the measurer 
said: “Your trunk is seven and a half centimetres 
too long, and has no right to be in the compartment 
of free luggage. I am a railway inspector and must 
fine you five francs. Please give me your name 
and address.” The proposed victim of misplaced 
confidence was, however, equal to the occasion. 
“Kindly lend me your measure that I may satisfy 
myself on the subject.” Then, with a polite smile, 
“T am a director in the Royal Weights and Meas- 
ures Office. To my great regret I notice that your 
measure is not stamped, as is required by law, so 
that, firstly, your measuring is not legally valid, and 
secondly, it is my painful duty to subject you to a 
fine of fifty francs. Please give me your name and 
address.” 





An Anxious Mother—A few days ago, while 
waiting between trains at a station on the N. & W. 
Railway, I overheard an old negress, whose way- 
ward son had betaken himself to parts unknown, 
but from some slight clue she had obtained, sup- 
posed by the mother to be Hagerstown, Md., dic- 
tate the following telegram to a Western Union 
operator : 





" , Virginia, Oct. 15, 1898. 
“To Alfred Coles, Hagerstown, Md. 
“Ts you there? If you ain’t there, where is you? 
Your heart-broken mother.” 





A Laughable Incident—A few years ago we 
called the attention of the public to the fact that the 
young Emperor of Germany on his accession to the 
imperial throne had a religious census taken of the 
city of Berlin, in which he found that only about 
five per cent. of the communicants of the estab- 
lished church could be housed in the churches of 
that denomination on a Sabbath day. He and his 
court took alarm at this terrible destitution of 
church accommodations, the greater the alarm be- 
cause the churches were scarcely half full, although 
they were utterly inadequate to hold five per cent. 
of the church membership. He commenced imme- 
diately a campaign of church building in erecting 
chapels in the suburbs of the city to care for the 
working men and their families, believing that it 
was cheaper to house them in churches than to have 
them in socialistic and anarchistic clubs, or, as he 
expressed it, cheaper to build churches than pris- 
ons; cheaper to save men than to hang them. On 
a recent occasion it is said that a German military 


OVER THE WINE AND WALNUTS 








officer uncovered his head as the emperor and em- 
press passed him, and stood at attention. A small 
boy touched him and said, “Put on your hat, sir, 
put on your hat. Ifthe empress discovers that bare 
spot she will clap a chapel on it.” The humorous 
side may impress the fact that the emperor and em- 
press were in search of every bare spot in Berlin 
as a possible site for a new church. 





“Hard to Find.’—The bishop of—never mind 
where—being a newcomer, and being somewhat 
troubled with a neglected diocese, thought to in- 
spire his clergy to take occasional services during 
the week by periodically visiting and taking one 
himself. On one of these occasions, having found 
quite a good congregation, and having been moved 
to much eloquence in his sermon, he felt a little not 
unnatural desire to know if he had made any im- 
pression on the usually unimpressionable yokels, 
and put some leading questions to an old clerk, who 
was helping him to enrobe in the vestry. “Well, I 
hope they’ve been pleased with yer,” said the old 
man, patronizingly ; “and I’m sure we puts it werry 
kind o’ yer worship to come down and preach to 
us; but, yer know, a worsser one would ha’ done 
for the likes o’ us, if so be,” he added with becom- 
ing humility, “one could ha’ bin found.” 





His Vocation.—In a well-known college in one 
of the Gulf States, an old negro named Timothy, 
and called “Old Tim” by the students, had for many 
years served them in the various duties of general 
servant. Of course, the petty larceny which he 
steadily practiced, as a perquisite of office, was 
winked at by the students, who made him the butt 
of jest and ridicule. One day a student, who had 
received a box of edibles from home, missed half 
of the ponderous fruit cake which his mother had 
prepared especially for him. He knew the thief, and 
when old Tim came in sight he exclaimed: “Now, 
Tim, what did you steal that fruit cake for? All of 
us share our good things with you, but I suppose 
you had rather steal them. Ah, old fellow, you are 
bound for the devil. Say,what are you going to do, 
sir, when you get down in his regions?” “I dunno, 
Mars Ed,” answered Tim, “douten I jes keep on 
waitin’ on de students.” 





Curious Advertisements.—Curiously worded ad- 
vertisements that are funny without intent are com- 
mon in the London papers. Here are a few ex- 
amples: “A lady wishes to sel] her piano as she is 
going abroad in a strong iron frame.” “Furnished 
apartments suitable for a gentleman with folding 
doors.” “Wanted a room by two gentlemen about 
thirty feet long and twenty feet broad.” “Lost, a 
collie dog by a man on Saturday answering to Jim 
with a brass collar round his neck and muzzle.” “A 
boy wanted who can open oysters with references.” 
“Bulldog for sale; will eat anything, very fond of 
children.” “Wanted an organist and a boy to blow 
the same.” “Wanted, a boy to be partly outside 
and partly behind the counter.” “Lost, near High- 
gate Archway, an umbrella belonging to a gentle- 
man with a bent rib and a bone handle.” “To be 
disposed of, a mail phaeton, the property of a gen- 
tleman with a movable headpiece as good as new.” 
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Blanche Willis Howard, who died in Germany on 
October 7, wrote a successful story when she was 
twenty-six years old, which made her literary for- 
tune and determined the course of her life. The 
story was One Summer, published in 1874. The 
Boston Transcript says that 54,000 copies of it were 
sold, and paid the author twenty-five cents each. 
The next year Miss Howard, abetted by her pub- 
lishers, and encouraged by a contract to write 
weekly letters for the Transcript, went abroad to 
continue a literary career. Most of her life after 
that was spent abroad. Among her later books 
were Aunt Serena, Guenn, Aulnay Tower, and a 
book of travels. In 1890 she was married to Baron 
von Teuffel, a German physician of note, who died 
two years ago. 

Mr. Rider Haggard has written a novel on the 
vaccination question, which will be published next 
month by Messrs. Longmans & Co., under the title 
of Dr. Thorne. The story deals with the results of 
the conscientious objector clause, under which the 
safety of many thousand children, and, through 
them, of the community, is practically left in the 
hands of the anti-vaccinationist party. 

Mr. Guy Wetmore Carryl, who has been con- 
nected for over a year with Messrs. Harper & Bros. 
in this city, will, in December, leave New York for 
Paris, to act there as the representative of that firm. 
For a man of Mr. Carryl’s youth and tastes one 
would think this a most attractive appointment. 
Although the volume of verses from his pen just 
published by Messrs. Harper is humorous, Mr. 
Carryl is a contributor of much serious and dainty 
verse to the leading magazines. 

Mr. Clemens (Mark Twain) is no longer in finan- 
cial straits. It is well known that, some years ago, 
the failure of a publishing house, in which he was a 
partner, left him saddled with heavy obligations. He 
undertook to pay his debts and to regain a compe- 
tence by work more speedily lucrative than the pro- 
duction of books. He signed a contract to lecture. 
and, notwithstanding occasional attacks of ill-health 
he has fulfilled his agreement, in the course of 
which he has made a tour around a large part of the 
globe. 

Ralph Disraeli, who died at Leeds, England, a 
few days ago, was still a boy when his elder brother 
leaped into the light with Vivian Grey, and about 
the time Benjamin was making his first essays to 
enter the House of Commons Ralph entered upon 
a modest career in the civil service. The two men 
possessed very different characteristics. While 
Benjamin rapidly mounted the ladder of fame Ralph 
was content to pursue a steady and uneventful 
career in the public service. He married Katharine, 
daughter of Charles Trevor, of London, and four 
children survive him—Coningsby Disraeli, Doro- 
thy, married in 1886 to Alexander Whitelaw, of 
Gartshorne, Dumbartonshire; Sybil Isabella, mar- 
ried in 1888 to Selwyn Calverley, and Marguerite 
Katharine, who is unmarried. Kalph Disraeli was 
always on cordial terms with his brother. 

The love-letters of Robert and Elizabeth Brown- 
ing are to be published to the world, and their son 


not only permits it, but contributes a “prefatory 
note.” “This remarkable collection” is announced 
by Messrs. Harper & Bros., who add that “it com- 
prises every letter that passed between the two 
poets from their first acquaintance until their mar- 
riage, with the exception of one which was de- 
stroyed by common consent.” “Why, alas!” asks 
the Critic, “did they not destroy them all? No 
doubt they would have done so had they not felt 
that they would be safe in their son’s hands. But 
who is safe in any one’s hands after he is dead? 

The author of The Invisible Playmate, William 
Canton, has a new book in press, W. V.’s Golden 
Legend. His books, though written for children, 
are said to be equally appreciated by older readers, 
and compare favorably with those of Mrs. Ewing 
and John Strange Winter. 

Henry Harland, the author, believes that brevity 
is the soul of wit. “The Frenchman was right,” he 
says, “who declared his ambition to be to condense 
a book into a chapter, a chapter into a paragraph 
and a paragraph into a phrase.” 

The version of Cyrano de Bergerac, which Mr. 
Richard Mansfield is using, is not Miss Gertrude 
Hall’s after all, but a translation in prose and blank 
verse by Mr. Howard Thayer Kingsbury. Mr. 
Kingsbury’s translation will be issued shortly by 
Messrs. Lamson, Wolffe & Co.; that by Miss Hall, 
as was already announced, is published by the 
Doubleday & McClure Company. Mr. R. H. Rus- 
sell is the American publisher of the translation 
which Mr. Heinemann published some time ago in 
London. 

Mr. Edward Robins, the Philadelphian, belongs 
to a literary family. He is the nephew of Mr. 
Charles Godfrey Leland, and the brother of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell, who are both Philadel- 
phians by birth. Mr. Robins, who seems to be con- 
tinuing the deep interest which Mr. Leland took 
in the stage in other days, has made a close study 
of the old English theatre, and his Nance Oldfield 
is one of the fruits of his researches in this direc- 
tion. He is also the biographer of a somewhat dif- 
ferent personage—Benjamin Franklin. 

Asked to contribute to the weekly publication of 
Cambridge University, The Cantab, Mr. Kipling 
replied : 

Tue Exms, ROTTINGDEAN, NBAR BRIGHTON, 
Sept. 17, 1898. 
To the Editor of the Cantab: 
There once was a writer who wrote: 
“Dear Sir: In reply to your note 
Of yesterday’s date, 
I am sorry to state 
It’s no good at the prices you quote.” 
RupyarD KIPLING. 

Pope Leo XIII. has written an ode—in Latin, 
of course—on the late Empress Elizabeth of Aus- 
tria. When a copy of it, made upon parchment and 
sealed with the papal arms, has been presented to 
the emperor by the Nuncio at Vienna, it will, no 
doubt, be published; and Mr. Andrew Lang may 
be tempted to try his hand, as he tried it very suc- 
cessfully once before, at a translation of the Leonine 
numbers. 
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Dr. and Mrs. Weir Mitchell, of Philadelphia, will 
sail for Europe in December and pass the winter in 
Egypt. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy is at work on a volume pre- 
senting a picture of England’s development in all 
the arts of peace since the close of the war with 
Napoleon. This volume is to be one of the Stories 
of the Nations series. 

That dubious character, Major Esterhazy, is at 
work in England on an account of “L’Affaire 
Dreyfus.” His English publisher is Grant Rich- 
ards, who has secured the rights also for his coun- 
try and the European continent outside of France. 
The English title of the book will be the Dreyfus 
Case. 

Count Tolstoi has just completed a new novel, 
the proceeds of which he intends to devote to the 
assistance of certain needy “protégés.” 

Mile. Lucie Faure (“Lucifer” is a nickname that 
has been ungallantly given her) is engaged upon 
the memoirs of her father, the President of the 
French Republic. 

Mr. Ruskin is said to have remarked to a friend 
recently, “I am afraid the public take more interest 
in my books than I do now myself.” I don’t know 
how much interest he takes in his own work, but 
there certainly seems to be a revival of interest in it 
on the part of the public. Mr. Ruskin’s health, by 
the way, seems to be about the same, though that 
he is pretty feeble is proved by the fact that he 
goes around in a bath chair. 

Mr. Davis is making a dramatization of The 
King’s Jackal. He began it before the story was 
published. Then the war caused him to lay aside 
the work, and now he has taken it up again, and is 
working on it at Marion, Mass., where he has been 
ever since a truce was declared. A well-known 
actress, who claims never to have made a false pre- 
diction of the sort, says that there is a very strong 
play in the book. 

Edmond Rostand has indeed reached eminence 
when Sarah Bernhardt announces that she lost a 
whole night’s sleep after hearing the first act of his 
new play, Aiglon, which is to tell the story of the 
unfortunate King of Rome, the young son of Na- 
poleon I. and Marie Louise, who died so miserably 
at Schoenbrunn. 

Miss Pauline Bradford Mackie, the author of Ye 
Lyttle Salem Maide, is only twenty-five years of 
age, and yet this is her second book. Mademoiselle 
de Berny, a story of the American Revolution, 
called attention to Miss Mackie last autumn, 
and paved the way for her second novel, which 
is decidedly in advance of her first effort in 
fiction. 
on July 6, 1873, but her father, who was an Epis- 
copal minister, died when she was a child, and her 
family removed to Washington. She was educated 
in Toledo, and subsequently spent three years in 
newspaper work. She has lived during the greater 
part of the last four years with old family friends in 
Washington. 

A book that promises to be in many ways the 
book of the year is Major-General Joseph Wheeler’s 
Santiago Campaign, to be brought out by Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co. The book will contain not only the 
gallant soldier’s personal narrative, but all sorts of 


Miss Mackie was born in Fairfield, Conn., ° 
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dispatches and other documents, which ought to 
make the whole affair perfectly clear to a public 
somewhat dazed and muddled by the brilliant but 
often ill-proportioned work of the special corre- 
spondents. 

Mr. George Meredith is one of the most frank 
and communicative of talkers, but he greatly re- 
sents the publication of his remarks. He would not 
thank the French journalist who, the other day, re- 
lated how Meredith illustrated the English dislike 
of literature by the fact that Alfred Austin is their 
poet-laureate and Bulwer Lytton is buried in West- 
minster Abbey. Mr. Meredith makes no secret of 
his estimate of Mr. Austin as a poet, but the two 
gentlemen are personally on excellent terms. 

Miss Mary Johnston, author of Prisoners of 
Hope, is of an old Virginia family and the daughter 
of a major in the Confederate army. Her own story 
ot her career is briefly told as follows: “My life has 
been that of most young women of good family, and 
fair advantages, only differing, perhaps, in that, 
having lost my mother nine years ago and being 
the eldest of six children, I have had upon me the 
care and responsibility of a large household.” 

Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, who with his wife 
and twin sons, now grown to manhood, is making 
a tour of the world, will take in the Philippines on 
his return voyage. It will be interesting to know 
what a poet and a man of taste thinks of those far- 
away and much-discussed islands. 

Mr. Michael Rossetti, in his introduction to the 
just published illustrated edition of his brother’s 
poem, The Blessed Damosel, reminds his readers of 
the curious origin of this poem: “Rossetti had read 
with admiration Edgar Poe’s Raven, which was 
first printed in America in 1845, and, late in life, he 
told one of his friends that out of his love for it his 
own Blessed Damosel sprang to life. ‘I saw,’ were 
his words, ‘that Poe had done the utmost it was pos- 
sible to do with the grief of the lover on earth; and 
so I determined to reverse the conditions and give 
utterance to the yearning of the loved one in 
heaven.’ ” 

Messrs. Harper have a volume of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s poems on the press entitled Wessex 
Poems, and Other Verses. It will have over thirty 
illustrations by the author himself. This latter state- 
ment is not so surprising, because it is well known 
that Mr. Hardy studied architecture as a young 
man, but fortunately for the world forsook that 
branch of art for literature. 

It is reported that two impressions of The Ad- 
ventures of Francois were sold in New York before 
publication. 

This delightful story is told of Sir Walter Scott: 
Calling one day at the old schoolhouse he asked to 
have the dunce sent to him; and when the bashful, 
woeful little chap came up, the great man talked 
kindly to him, and said, “Here is a crown for you 
for keeping my place warm.” 

Mr. Kenneth Grahame, author of The Golden 
Age, has been appointed Secretary of the Bank of 
England. Nothing could be more unlike the writ- 
ing of a financier than that of the author of this de- 
lightful book—unless perhaps it were his name. 
Kenneth Grahame has almost as romantic a sound 
as Aubrey de Vere. 
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MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR NOVEMBER, 1898 





Artistic, Dramatic and Musical. 

A Vast VOGUE. 6.0.06 cceses0s Photographic Times. 
Cole’s Old English Masters: John C. Van Dyke....Cen. 
Emil H. Wuertz: J. S. Dickerson....Brush and Pencil. 
Fireworks and Photography: S. Cato...... Photo. Times. 
Kite Photography: Dr. G. F. Allen.. Photographic Times, 
Mr. C. Napier Henry, A. R. A.: Arthur Fish. ..Cassell’s, 
Ontental Stage-Craft: L. W....cccccveceees Lippincott’s. 


a eee ree The Outlook. 


Stage Kings and Queens: W. B. Robertson... .Cassell’s. 
Social Glimpses of Liszt and Chopin: E. J. Allen. .Inter. 
Silhouettes and Shadow Pictures: W. C. Mayo. Munsey’s. 
The Sculptor of Pan: Regina Armstrong....The Critic. 
The Field of Art, Photography and the Stage. .Scribner’s. 
The German Stage in America: James L. Ford. Munsey’s. 


Biographic and Reminiscent. 


Alexander the Great: Benjamin Ide Wheeler....Century. 
A Veteran Shakespeare Scholar (Dr. Rolfe)..The Critic. 
Autobiography of Napoleon Bonaparte. ...Cosmopolitan. 


Bismarck and Motley: J. P. Grund....... N. A. Review. 
Count Tolstoi at Home: Charles Johnston....... Arena. 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell: Talcott Williams........ Century. 


John Hay, Sec. of State: John R. Young..... Munsey’s. 
Lowell’s Impressions of Spain: James Russell Lowell.Cen. 
Mark Twain in California: Noah Brooks...... Century. 


Paul Leicester Ford at Home: Lindsay Swift. .The Critic. 
Sir William Arrol: A. S. Biggart............00+ Cassier’s. 


Sketch of Frank Wigglesworth Clarke....Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Theodore Roosevelt: Ray Stannard Baker...McClure’s. 
The Many-Sided Franklin: Paul Leicester Ford. .Cen. 


Educational Topics. 


Problem for Child-Study: N. C. Vandewalker.Child Stu. M. 


The Present Usage of Certain Words: C. K. Ward.Critic. 


Essays and Miscellanies. 

A Ute Funeral: Paul Ward Beck................. Lipp. 
Architectural Forms in Nature: F. S. Dellenbaugh.P.S.M. 
Crooked Spires: H. G. Aschef.........ssc000 Cassell’s. 
Congo Types: Herbert Ward, F. R. G. S...... Cassell’s. 


Life and Society in Old Cuba: J. S. Jenks....Century. 
Market Squares Abroad: Maria A. Molineux..A. K. Mag. 
Old Summer St., Boston: Henry F. Bond....New Eng. 
Alice D’Alcho....... New Eng. 
Passion for Distinction: M. F. Egan, L.L.D...N. A. Rev. 
Raja Singh and Other Elephants: W. A. Fraser....McC. 
Social Life in the British Army................ Harper’s. 
I. T. Headland. .Cosmopolitan. 
The Birds in Our Block: Mark L. De Motte...... Inter. 
Feet ee GE i vicuescs Sedvereisn ens The Outlook. 
The Herds of the Yellow Ant: J. Weir, Jr., M.D.P.. S. M. 
The Ladies of the Queen’s Household: M. S. Warren.Cas. 
The Sons of Gascony: Theodore Stanton....The Critic. 
The Tragedies of the Kohinoor: Caroline Brown...Cos. 
The Woman of Fascination: H. T. Peck..Cosmospoitan. 
The World’s Bill of Fare: George B. Waldron. McClure’s, 


Old Wentworth House: 


Some Types of Beauty: 


The Woman’s Paris: Ada Cone.............. Scribner’s. 
Historic and National. 

A Dangerous Mission to Spain....... ..... Cosmopolitan. 
America’s Victory: Cesare Lombroso...... International. 


America and the European Concert: F. E. Anderson.Are. 
Bankruptcy Laws: W. C. Hotchkiss....... N. A. Review. 
Health Legislation: W. O. B. Wingate, M.D....N.A.R. 
History of Sampson’s Campaign: W. A. M. Goode.. McC. 
In Porto Rico with General Miles: W. P. Suttan..Cos. 
Interstate Commerce Commission: C. A. Prouty.N. A. R. 
Life at Camp Wikoff: Edwin Emerson, Jr....Munsey’s. 
My Experience at Santiago: James Creelman..R. of R. 


Narrative of the “Maine”: Capt. Chas..D. Sigsbee..Cen. 
Cee SE I as dp ces cinn ks been The Outlook. 
Our Seaboard Islands on the Pacific: J. E. Bennett. Har. 
Our War with Spain: R. H. Titherington....Munsey’s. 
Postal Currency for Small Remittances: C.W. Post,N.A.R. 
Pending Problems: Hon. Hannis Taylor..N. A. Review. 
The Fashoda Question........ccccccsccoces The Outlook. 
The Far Eastern Crisis: A. R. Colquin....N. A. Review. 
The Navy in the War: Capt. F. E. Chadwick. .Scribner’s. 
The Porto Rican Campaign: R. H. Davis....Scribner’s. 
The Paris Peace Commission: Flem. D. Sampson. Inter. 
The State Political Campaigns ....... Review of Reviews. 
Was America Peopled from Asia?: E. S. Morse.Pop. S. M. 
With the Fifth Corps: Frederic Remington...Harper’s. 
Why We Won at Manila: Lieut. B. A. Fiske, U.S.N..Cen. 


Literary Criticism. 
Literary Shop: Andrew Lang..North American Review. 


Mr. Kipling as a Moralist: J. B. P.......... The Critic. 
Words of One Kind and Another: Prof. B. Matthews. B.B. 
Religious and Philosophic. 


Timely Occasion: Rev. L. Abbott, D.D....T. of Rel. T. 
The Zionist Conference: Rev. Dr. H. P. Mendes.N. A. R. 
Scientific and Industrial, 

Building Up a World’s Fair: Pierre de Couber...... Cen. 
Causes and Consequences: Col. G. E. Waring, Jr...B. B. 
Dream and Reality: M. Camille Melinaud..Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Electric Power in Mining: John McGhie...... Cassier’s, 
Beomomy: Teabe BamOWicccccsscs sscceses International. 
Nicaragua Canal: L. M. Keasbey & E. R. Johnson.R. of R 
Origin of Epidemic Diseases: E. Rosenthal....Tr. Moth. 
Placer Gold and How it is Secured: J. E. Bennett. .Cos. 
Recent Explorations: J. S. Keltie, L.L.D., Sec. R.G.S.Har. 
The Cause of Rain: J. R. Plumandou...... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Mystery of Vesuvius: H. J. W. Dam....McClure’s. 
The Fibre Industries of the U. S.: C. R. Dodge..P. S. M. 
The Science of Home Management: M. C. Barnes.N.A.R. 
Two Gifts to French Science: M. H. Parville.Pop. S. M. 
Torpedo Boats in the War with Spain: J. R. Speers.Scrib. 
Torpedo-Boat Service: Lieut. J. C. Fremont, U.S.N. Har. 
Sociologic Questions. 

A Practical Dutch Charity: Prof. J. H. Gore..Pop. S. M. 
Italian Anarchists: Prof. Francesco S. Nitti....N. A. R. 
The Canadian Plebiscite: Edward Porritt.N. A. Review. 
The People’s Palace Dancing Class........ The Outlook. 
The Workers: Walter A. Wyckoff........... Scribner’s. 
Wheat and Its Distribution: Joseph Leiter. Cosmopolitan. 
Why. the Indians Break Out: A. R. Crane........ Arena. 
What is Social Evolution?: Herbert Spencer. .Pop. S. M. 


Travel, Sport and Adventure. 


A Deer Hunt in W. Virginia: B. W. Mitchell....Outing. 
Amateur Golf Championships: H. L. Fitzpatrick. Outing. 
Eleven Months in Mexico: L. de Sainte Croix. ...Inter. 
Fifty Years with a Fly: Gen. J. McNulta...Field and S. 
Hunting in the Maine Woods: Sid. H. Nealy..New Eng. 


Norway Revisited: Edmund Gosse....... N. A. Review. 
te CE ee eres ee Pee ee Cassell’s, 
On Top of Aconcagua: E. A. Fitzgerald...... McClure’s. 
Partridges of the U. S.: Dr. R. W. Shufeldt. Field and S. 
Salmon Fishing with the Indians: “Fritz.”...... Outing. 


Trapping with Steel Traps: Ed. W. Sandys... .Outing. 
The Diary of a Tenderfoot: C. C. Kelly. Field and Stream. 
The Field Dog, Past and Present: A. H. Hornsby.F. & S. 
The Mongoose in Jamaica: C. W. Willis..Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Maroons of Jamaica: Lady Blake....N. A. Review. 
The Torrents of Switzerland: E. R. Dawson, M.E.P.S.M. 
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BOOK LIST: WHAT TO READ—WHERE TO FIND IT 





Artistic, Dramatic and Musical. 
A Short Course in Music (book two): Frederic H. 
Ripley and Thomas Tapper: American Book Co., 


Ne areata acgle isi caer iem Ware eeceneainnneseene $ 35 
Beau Modern Plastic Studies: B. & H. Kruse, 

UR Ars pict havea eter, praeaheslel GaSHe ane. wicaaenewaes 5 40 
Church Painting in Romanesque and Gothic Styles: 

A. Neidling: Bruno Hersling., cloth........... . 4 00 


Masterpieces of Modern Art: Hoffman, Dagnan- 
Bouveret, Doré, etc.; Hadley & Mathews, portfolio. 1 00 
One Hundred Entertainments: Caroline Whitney 


Dosunaa: FT. SB: DGMses, PORES 6 o6cccccciscescs 25 

The Life of Our Lord in Art: Estelle M. Hurll: 
Houghton, Milian & Co., Clot. ...:0..6ccccsscecsess 3 00 

Biographic and Reminiscent. 

Charles Carlton Coffin: William Elliot Griffis, D.D.: 
PE ae BNI RIO 56. ioircccesccccaesouriewbess 

Emin Pasha: George Schweitzer: Hadley & 
PN (CIENT 5.6i55ce0. GReeread a oneseneienoewess 10 00 

Joseph Jefferson at Home: Nathan Haskell Dole: 
Estes & Lauriat, cloth, illustrated............... 

Mr. Gladstone: Sir Edward W. Hamilton, K. C. B.: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons; Cloth. 6:20. 006000800008 I 25 

Personal Sketches of Recent Authors: Hattie Tyng 
Griswold: A. C. McClurg & Co., cloth......... I 50 

Tennyson: Elisabeth Luther Cary: G. P. Putnam’s 
TS a, ee re 375 

The True Benjamin Franklin: Sydney George 
Fisher: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth, illustrated... 2 00 

Educational Topics. 

A Child’s History of England: Charles Dickens: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth, illustrated...... 

A Syllabus of English Grammar: L. C. Foster: 
RE ids. aS uG Sb onis onorayieeetees as, 

Geographical Nature Studies: Frank Owen Payne: 
American Book Co., cloth, illustrated............ 25 

Horsfeld’s New Practical Method of Learning the 
French Language: Hirchfield Bros., cloth........ I 00 

Language Lessons: J. G. Park: American Book 
eee aera N ss SMO E RUIN «5, 5:9. 10:5: 0 rhc erewieisin-ema marstoneisie 

The Elements of English Grammar: Alfred Gaxelby 
West: Macmillan Co., ClOU. 6 6cccccscccovizesesse 60 

Essays and Miscellanies. 


Alice in Wonderland: Compiled by Emily Prime 
Delafield: Dodd, Mead & Co., cloth, illustrated.. 1 
A Boy of To-day: Julia MacNair Wright: Ameri- 


eee CEE Oe NOIR 6.5 a arscaie orsign a abies v9.6.0 o w0seewe I 00 
A New England Boyhood: Edward Everett Hale: 
Pate, Brown Ge CO, Choos cccscccvcciccscssccess I 00 
Do-Nothing Days: Charles M. Skinner: J. B. Lip- 
pImcote Co: CIOL, TIMBITAEED .......60ccccsecovsvsces I 50 
Dreamers of the Ghetto: I. Zangwill: Harper & 
DN MNS ine Da angle Ste ee ea Sete akérs lnmiacswanbees I 50 
Heart-Tones: D. O’Kelly Branden: Peter Paul Book 
MEI sii hg arcs cance maadacewueeeeniae ayers I 25 
Uncle Isaac’s Money: Emily Pearson Finnemore: 
De Ei WOME Os, OMe coo sibitee go awreiseeswsciig I 50 
Fiction of the Month. 
A Lover’s Revolt: J. W. De Forest: Longmans, 
Geeen & Co., cloth, Mustrated. .6.cccciccssccsese I 50 
Afterwards: Ian Maclaren: Dodd, Mead & Co., 
Migr s aitatokce, Aecew eae ed: ams secre weeweue I 50 
A Strange Story: Edward Bulwer Lytton: Estes & 
Laariat, clothe, mMlsstrated......2 26006. cicccoccecsees 2 00 
A Herald of the West: J. A. Altsheler: D. Appleton 
I EG Ucicedeccbe do ssagtvbnrs vere aeacwer I 50 


Between Sun and Sand: W. C. Scully: New Am- 
eerGem Book Co; GhOtRsscc leccccciccccscesweede 





Collectanea: Rudyard Kipling: M. F. Mansfield 


eB oscrvse sess KeGuanassrioreeennserees I 
Cian of the Chariots: William. H. Babcock: Loth- 
trop Pub. Co., cloth, iimstrated. .. ....60ccecceess 
Enoch, the Philistine: Le Roy Hooker: Rand, Mc- 
I MO, Cs 5 ve ca onan nas vceweescontnses I 
Father and Son: Arthur Paterson: R. F. Fenno 
PN IR an seen a aoe anid eaupeeieaeesuNns I 
Frontier Stories: Cy. Warman: Charles Scribner’s 
IERIE as Zh cd anuune: aaswpemineuee anon I 
From Sunset Ridge: Julia Ward Howe: Houghton, 
Pe SS ick cies sade dasaswewnans I 
Her Memory: Maarten Maartens: D. Appleton & 
Riis MINE anc uma RAs: cas dnonsehweusanauner’s I 
Hero Chums: Will Allen Dromgoole: Estes & 
ee ae a re 
I Am The King: Sheppard Stevens: Little, Brown 
eS Miranda din-do as seraues ese Weews oueewwenus I 
In a Chinese Garden: Annis Lennoys: M. F. Mans- 
NE MEE hades Windies waGaeseioesblesoaunse’s 
Jess: J. M. Barrie: Estes & Lauriat, cloth, illus.... 


John Jasper’s Secret: Charles Dickens, Jr., and 


Wilkie Collins: R. F. Fenno & Co., cloth........ I 
Jesse: Annette Lucile Noble: American Tract Soc., 
0 a CE eet ey ee eee 
Love and Rocks: Laura E. Richards: Estes & 
er 
Little Rosebud: Beatrice Harraden : Estes & 
RaUPIAE, CIOUN, WOUSISREE isk cdc cde necisewecesc ces 
Love in Epigram: Frederick W. Morton: A. C. 
ee go. ae ee ee I 
Margaret Wynne: Adeline Sergeant: Rand, Mc- 
NE Oe MN ois. c.59. 5.6.4 bow ae wae nine sesinaw's I 
Mandalay: Rudyard Kipling: M. F. Mansfield & 
a NS tite eateries ek arbre temale ae casos I 
Margaret Montfort: Laura E. Richards: Estes & 
Latriat, COCK, MistrePed o.oo cccccccccncccesecs I 
Marjory and Her Neighbors: Louise E. Catlin: 
Lothrop Pub. Co., cloth, illustrated.............. 
Old Chester Tales: Margaret Deland: Harper & 
ee a ee 
One Thousand Men for a Christmas Present: Mary 
B. Sheldon: Estes & Lauriat, cloth, illustrated.... 
Passion’s Fruit: K. Kingshead: G. W. Dillingham 
isc tcrs ca buiieee Suseieas! Suess eawndeum naa 
Red Rock: Thomas Nelson Page: Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons, cloth, ilustimted........c.cccceccccccscec I 
Roden’s Corner: Henry Seton Merriman: Harper 
eo ee a. I 
Some Persons Unknown: E. W. Hornung: Charles 
ae a. ee eae I 


Story of Reynard the Fox: E. S. Ellis and Walter 
Crane: New Amsterdam Book Co., illus., vellum.. 2 
Success Against Odds: Osborn W. Stoddard: D. 
Appleton & Co., cloth, illustrated.......... Epaelaitin I 
The Sea of Love: Walter Phelps Dodge: 
RR CRON so os sinc Sass cw da woaddece 
Tales of the Enchanted Islands of the Atlantic: T. 
Wentworth Higginson: Macmillan Co., cloth.... 1 
The Last of the Mohicans: Fenimore Cooper: Mac- 


millan Co., cloth, illustrated, 2 vols............... 3 
The Castle Inn: Stanley J. Weyman: Longmans, 
RI Re R= RN id oi octane dul eidisniaa ater I 
The Romance of a Midshipman: W. Clark Russell: 
BP PCM Oe CG. CU soi siciiccckicccecasessios <x 
The White Princess of the Hidden City: D. Lawson 
Johnstone: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth.......... I 
’Twixt You and Me: Grace Le Baron: Little, 
Brown. & Co., cloth, dmustrated. ....<006ccecesce I 


The Sisters of Torwood: May Agnes Fleming: G. 
Wy. DRM 650, CIDU si os ds. 56 5 6005 acnssacue 
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BOOK LIST: WHAT TO READ—WHERE TO FIND IT 


The Silver Salvors: G. Manville Fenn: E. & J. B. 


Co ee | Se eee creer ee 2 00 
The Money Captain: Will Payne: H. S. Stone & 

Go d.c os Ciek cae enavensasabeT paras sebemeea I 25 
The Lost City: Joseph E. Badger, Jr.: Estes & 

Lee. C66, THRONE. cs. 6 cdces (soso cenneeses 
The Story of the Railroad: Cy. Warman: D. Apple- 

ee re er I 50 
The Pilot of the Mayflower: Hezekiah Butter- 

worth: D. Appleton & Co., cloth, illustrated.... I 50 
The Nameless Castle: Maurus Jékai: Doubleday & 

ee Te, GE ncccakdniweunk intakes shaees I 25 
The Pineboro Quartette: Willis Boyd Allen: Estes 

Leet. Cae, NE, oe censors sdonceess 50 
The Red Axe: S. R. Crockett: Harper & Bros., 

cloth, iHustrated..9... .ssscecsee seccesccccceees I 50 
The Associate Hermits: Frank R. Stockton: Harper 

ee re ee oe 
The Red-Bridge Neighborhood: Maria Louise 

Pool: Harper & Bros., cloth, illustrated.......... I 50 
The Phantom Army: Max Pemberton: D. Apple- 

Oe Be SU TI onde cuntdbsncsensee 
The Story of a Play: W. D. Howells: Harper & 

BGR os.oxonc nbs nesionen, deabeniowisanetat I 50 
The Man Without a Country: Edward Everett Hale: 

Estes & Lauriat, cloth, illustrated........ccssese 50 
The Workers—The West: Walter A. Wyckoff: C. 

DERE A DOM, Cc cccwiscenass 4045scn0reus I 50 
Tony Drum: Edwin Pugh: H. Holt & Co., cloth.. 1 50 
Under the Rattlesnake Flag: F. H. Costello: Estes 

& Laeuriat, Clothe, Wstrnted .o.cccs os 0sevscccds cece I 50 
Wild Eelin: William Black: Harper Bros., cloth, ill. 1 75 
With the Black Prince: Wm. O. Stoddard: D. Ap- 

pleton & Co., cloth, illustrated............-eeeee- I 50 

Historic and National. 
A Gunner Aboard the Yankee: Edited by H. H. 

Lewis: Doubleday & McClure Co., cloth, illus.... 1 50 
My Scrap-Book of the French Revolution: Edited 

by Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer: A. C. McClurg 

Ci, Sie, TINIE os sce eiwicese: sovsvesiens< 2 50 
Odes in Contribution to the Song of French History: 

G. Meredith: Scribner’s Sons, cloth.............. I 50 
Philadelphia: Agnes Repplier: Macmillan Co., cloth. 2 50 
South America: Hezekiah Butterworth: Doubleday 

& McClure Co., cloth, illustrated................. 2 00 
The Battles of Trenton and Princeton: W. S. 

Stryker: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth.......... 2 50 
The Philippine Islands: Dean E. Worcester: The 

Macmillan Co., cloth, illustrated...............00. 4 00 
The Minute Boys of Lexington: Edward Strate- 

meyer: Estes & Lauriat, cloth, illustrated........ I 25 
When Israel Putnam Seized the King: James Otis: 

Estes & Lauriat, cloth, illustrated................ 75 

Poetry of the Month. 


Immortal Songs of Camp and Field: Rev. Louis 
Albert Banks: Burrows Bros. Co., cloth illustrated. 
Just Jingles: Arthur J. Burdick: Peter Paul Book 
ek ods cc edd eeehoke, Soin ae aeeesueseNs 
Lyrical Ballads: William Wordsworth and S. T. Cole- 
ridge: Hadley & Mathews, vellum................ 
Omar Khayyam: E. Fitzgerald: M. F. Mansfield & 
(Soi: CONE SUI Sc iidwrcd 4 s5054ask: Reames 
The Song of Hiawatha: Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow: Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., cloth, illustrated. 
The Drums of the Fore and Aft: Rudyard Kipling: 
Estes & Lauriat, cloth, illustrated................ 
The Poetry of Tennyson: Henry Van Dyke: Chas. 
ee © SO MOIR oo5asd. Sasacetewseeiaess 


Political, Financial and Legal. 
New York Court of Appeals: Edmund H. Smith: 
Dantes Oy TG a sic esdineindsese- 005s cnesadececiiped 
Selected Cases on the Law of Property in Land: W. 


A, Finch: Baker, Voorhis & Co., cloth............ 


\ 


I 25 


I 50 


I 25 


50 


2 00 


The Rise and Growth of American Politics: H. Jones 


Ford: The Macmillan Co., cloth................. 
Religious and Philosophic, 

Blessed Are Ye: Talks on the Beatitudes: Rev. F. 
Brotherton: T. Whittaker, cloth................. 

History of Trinity Church (Buffalo): Mary E. 
Mixer: Peter Paul Book Co., cloth.............. 

Jerusalem the Holy: Edwin Sherman Wallace: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., cloth, illustrated.............. 

Perennials: Phillips Brooks, Bp.: E. P. Dutton & 
i Costs cnves nuscecnees Renee aeeden lace 

Paul: Orello Cone, D.D.: Macmillan Co., cloth... 
COOTER SE GG; MIN i vnnsaccanascsbescucadeusen 

The Star in the West: Polhemus Hamilton Swift: 
Tbe Ge TG Ws bodsncndcisdsbeosncdevucsac 

The Lost Word: Henry Van Dyke: Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons, cloth, ilmstrated.......4..cc<csccceses 

The Suffering Saviour: Rev. Dan. Shepardson, Jr.: 
Fleming H. Revell Co., leatherette................ 

The Things of the Spirit: Rev. G. H. C. Macgregor: 
Feces Te. SEs Gin nck casa) cvbsnenkcdwete da 

The Christ-Controlled Life: Rev. E. W. Moore: 
Fleming H. Revell Co., cloth.............sccceees 

The Epistles of Paul in Modern English: George B. 
Stevens, D.D.: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, cloth....... 

The Unexpected Christ: Albert L. Banks, D.D.: 
Wilber B. Ketcliam, clotii....0..cccccccccescceces 

The Marriage Altar: J. R. Miller: T. Y. Crowell & 
ii; ME accence: puseedanietere ccc 

The Everlasting Arms: Francis E. Clark: T. Y. 
Cone Te is, och sv iecsc dens hciesiacines 

The Fruit of the Vine: Andrew Murray: T. Y. 
CONE Oe Si A aackeiccw Sscusanenebeseaeane 

The Prince of Peace: Isabelle M. Alden: Lothrop 
Pab. Co., cloth, Timsteated. <...sccsccsccseqevspses 

Scientific and Industrial. 

An Introduction to the Science and Practice of 
Qualitative Chemical Analysis: Chapman Jones: 
Dene CAR. GG és iis na dvevedsGases- secaee 

Cave Regions of the Ozarks and Black Hills: Luella 
Agnes Owen: The Editor Pub. Co., cloth, illus... 

Imperialism: C. De Theirry: Hadley & Mathews... 

Flashlights on Nature: Grant Allen: Doubleday & 
BO ee CS, CIs nc 64s hed Cacd iscsi dune uesdoas 

Food and Feeding: Sir H. Thompson: F. Warne & 
Ce, MEENA ass: snasknan cee cuenien seh eomeaescent 

Ideal Motherhood: Minnie S. Davis: T. Y. Crowell 
Oe is Gin sv d6 604s Beko eamke cores dees eeactaeee 

Lessons in Domestic Science: Ethel R. Lush: Mac- 
SE Gh PI avin cssdemsaecwas bas cacen nae 

Philip’s Experiments: Prof. John Trowbridge: D. 
Appleton &.Co., Migrated. +. so is600060s0ise0sase 

Serampore Letters: W. Carey and others: Fleming 


Be, Fee Ei, i snc 4h vb sb. 000useeseeeavatews 
The Boy Mineral Collectors: Jay G. Kelly: J. B. Lip- 
TN Ck, MON vvis nave’ sen diesine senpeessatdaks 
The Modern Marriage Market: Marie Corelli and 
others: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth, illustrated.... 
The Workingman’s Programme: Ferdinand Laselle: 


leperantionn Puls. Co., SORE. sccsdecscescsseses 
What Shall Our Boys Do for a Living?: Chas, F. 
Wingate: Doubleday & McClure Co., cloth...... 
Travel, Sport and Adventure. 
A Boy’s Battle: Will Allen Dromgoole: Estes & 
Eavstet: cOOGk: TmstreG, os .s can: cies scnvein cess 
Birds that Hunt and are Hunted: “Neltje Blanchan: 
Doubleday & McClure Co., cloth, illustrated...... 
The Strange Adventures of Billy Tiell: Harriet A. 
Chever: Estes & Lauriat, cloth, illustrated........ 
The Cruise of the Comet: James Otis: Estes & 
Lamiek. clei; GR aos ine o00sancndakeesus 
Wild Animals I Have Known: Ernest S. Thomp- 
son: Charles Scribner’s Sons, cloth.............. 
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OPEN QUESTIONS: 


TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 





Correspondents are invited to make full use of this page 
on all questions, which will be answered as far as we may 
be able. Answers and comments will be gladly received: 
A large number of questions and answers are unavoidably 
held over till next month. 





443. Will you kindly inform me where I can find a 
poem illustrating the mother’s love; each verse ends, 
“My Mother! Oh, my Mother!” something like the 
following: 

If I should sink in the deepest sea 
I know whose love would follow me, 
My Mother! Oh, my Mother! 
Also, a selection, Wanted the Spirit of ’76. It calls for 
the spirits of our forefathers to overthrow the evils of 
intemperance.—H. C. Read, East Oakland, Cal. 





444. Can you inform me where I can find a poem 
by Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, The House of 
Death, and if it has been published in CurrENT LITERA- 
TURE within the last five years?—J. D. C., Vancouver, 
Wash. 

445. Legend of St. Nicholas; Can any one tell me 
where the poem beginning 

“In old Italian story 

’Ere Florence went astray,” 
comes from, or can be found. I used to recite it as a 
child, but have hunted fruitlessly for the name of the 
author.—A. S. O., Montague, Cal. 











446. Was It Forgetfulness? In J. A. Mitchell’s Gloria 
Victis I seem to have discovered a funny little blunder, 
which thus far has escaped notice to my knowledge. On 
page 24 Mr. James Wadsworth speaks of his father’s 
death as changing his whole career, and on page 70 this 
same father has certainly come back to life, as Stephen, 
James’ son, refers to his grandfather as being very much 
alive—to him. To further accentuate the impossibility 
of this grandfather being any other than his father’s 
father, the author says: “His mother (Stephen’s mother) 
as far as he knew had never possessed a relative.” Will 
you kindly glance through a copy of the book and see if 
I have made a mistake in reading, or Mr. Mitchell in his 
plot?—Mrs. M. E. Southworth, San Francisco, Cal. 





447. Will you please publish in your magazine a poem 
which appeared in the Continental Monthly about twenty 
years ago, entitled, The Friendship of Death, by Dud- 
ley B. Chapman, and still later in the New York Sun, 
under the title of The City of the Living, by another 
author? The first lines were: 

“In a long vanished age, whose varied story 

No record has to-day.” 
A friend has told me that the poem is in Vol. XX XI. of the 
Standard Recitations, but not knowing of anyone in pos- 
session of that volume, I should be greatly obliged if you 
would print it—Arthur H. Montrose. 


[We shall be glad to look this up.—Eb. ] 





ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our Own: Doubtless many letters will be sent to you 
covering the verses in November CurrENT LITERATURE, 
entitled, Our Own, but I cannot help hastening to 
write to you that, in my scrap-book, they are accredited 
to Margaret Sangster; and thinking of her for so many 
years, I have learned to believe she wrote them.—K, R. 
C , Brooklyn Hills, N. Y. 

[Though not in reply to any of our open ques- 
tions, the authenticity of the poem in question hav- 
ing attracted attention, we insert it in this depart- 





ment. From the replies received there seems no 





doubt but that Mrs. Sangster was the author, so, 
at least, we have been informed by V. E. Hogle, of 
Salem, Mo.; Andrew W. Cross, of Westfield, 
Mass.; Wm. J. Beck, Columbus, Ind.; B. Lewen- 
son, New York, and Miss Emily L. Shaw, of Troy, 
N. Y., to all of whom our most cordial thanks are 
tendered, not unmixed with admiration for their 
prompt challenge of the misquotation.—Ed.] 


Bairnies Cuddle Doon: In the current number of your 
excellent magazine (Oct.), page 357, you speak of the 
author of Cuddle Doon as being unknown, and of this 
poem being the only production of the author. Will you 
permit a correction? The writer of the poem is Alex- 
ander Anderson, and Mr. E. C. Stedman gives the fol- 
lowing biographical account of him: “Alexander An- 
derson, railway laborer, born Kirkconnell, Dumfries- 
shire, Scotland, 1845. Adopted the pseudonym of “Sur- 
faceman,” and he published Songs of Labor, 1873; 
Two Angels and other Poems, with introductory sketch 
by George Gilfillan, 1875; Songs of the Rail, 1877, 1881; 
Ballads and Sonnets, 1879. See Stedman’s Victorian 
Anthology.—Rev. Ashley A. Smith, Gloucester, Mass. 


[Other letters have been received from D. M 
Henderson, Baltimore, Md.; Abbie Cook Putnam, 
Provincetown, Mass.; Mrs. William J. Stone, Leo- 
minster, Mass., regarding this poem.] 





434. In regard to query 434 in October number of 
CuRRENT LITERATURE, I would say that my scrap-book, 
made about twenty years ago, contains the lines credited 
to Charles Dickens, 

“That man is great, and he alone, 
Who serves a greatness not his own 
For neither praise nor pelf, 
Content to know, and be unknown, 
Whole in himself.” 
—John Rothensteiner, Frederickstown, Mo. 





436 and 439. The Hasheesh Eater was written by 
Fitzhugh Ludlow. In reply to 439, I may add that the 
following is the correct version of the stanza to which 
“M. T. P.” refers: 

“Then the oars of Ithaca dip so 
Silently in the sea 
That they wake not sad Calypso, 
And the Hero wanders free.” 
It occurs in Mortimer Collins’ well-known poem, The 
Ivery Gate.—R. L. C. White, Nashville, Tenn. 





441. The poem commencing, 
“Who wins his love shall lose her, 
Who loses her shall gain,” 
can be found in The World’s Desire, by Haggard and 
Lang. It has since been published in a volume of poems 
by the latter, but I am unable to give the title of the book. 
—Irving Morgan, Pine Bluff, Ark. 





379. Death Lines on Life: Possibly a correspondent 
may refer to the lines enclosed, taken from a poem of 
some length, and contained in Bitter-Sweet, by J. G. 
Holland: 

“Life evermore is fed by death, 
In earth and sea and sky; 

And, that a rose may breathe its breath, 
Something must die. 


Earth is a sepulchre of flowers, 
Whose vitalizing mould 
Through boundless transmutation towers 


In green and gold.” 
—W. B. Kirk, Lima, O. 
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&\ Few men have ever really known, 
a And fewwould ever guess 

gq \ What our country means by marking 
Q All her chattels with Us. 





1G We see it on our bonds and bills, 
And on our postal cars: 

It decorates our Capitol. 
Shadowed by Stripes and Stars. § 


Inall ourbarracks:posts and forts, | 
It plays a leading part. 
And the jolly sailor loves it 
And enshrines it in his heart. 
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Now.have you guessed the message 
Which these mysticletters bear? 

Or recognized the untold good 

Me They're spreading everywhere? | 


ri Echo the joyful tidings, 
“"| And let the people know 
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ment—Nathan Haskell Dole's Joseph Jefferson at Home 
—LBook Notes. 


Magazine Reference for the [Month...................cceeeeeeeee 57! 
Matters Musical, Artistic, and Dramatic....................... 549 
Cyrano de Bergerac............+. E. I. Stephenson.... 549 
eg ee SRR ry ee Ruth Faure......... 550 
Stage Craft in India.............. LADEENCOR, . .o. 09:0 i's 551 
Ps i ncnddcsc eine weneae Rupert Hughes..... 549 
Open Questions: Talks with Correspondents................... 574 
Over Che Wikew nb Weiss. occ cicivcsscccedosccssscccccsccesece 557 
Scientific Problems, Progress and Prophecy..................+++ 505 
Battery of a Battleship. . .. Frank Leslie’s Monthly ge 
Emotional Effects of Colors.. bs ..New York Herald.. 


FEOW FORE PPIEE be cdocscevcsssees A; MCAS... .. 507 
Music and Hair Growth.......... Medical Record..... 507 
Tailed and Horned Men.......... London Standard... 506 
Tesla’s Latest Discovery......... Electrical Review... 505 

Sketch Book: Character in Outline...............s005 seeeeeees 531 
Burial Under Fire..............- Chicago Evening Post 533 
oe Bee oe on, EEO Ee Ee eee Kansas City Journal 53! 
On 'S LOR "TIOB . . 6 6.02 0005000008 Jerome K. Jerome... 533 
On the Operating Table........... London Academy... 532 
Co a a eee PORCR. 6 ois cccsscee 532 
Prodigal Coon’s Return, A...... New Orleans Picayune 53! 

Sociologic Questions of the Times.................0.cecceeeeeeere 553 
2 Reese ees Seer ee The Atlantic Monthly 554 
Flogging in Siberia....~......... Des LI 1 eddneh 553 
Patents for Inventions............ London Engineering 554 
Work as Safety Valve............ William Ferrero.... 553 

Sport, Recreation and Adventure............... .csccceeeeeeees 538 
CO SO ay ee err | i ot SS 540 
Excitement on the Porter......... Lieutenant Fremont oe 
a PETE, C. F. Holder........ 538 
Modern Football Training... onus Ras «$40 608 538 
Remarkable Rides.........-....- The Old Pioneer.... 539 

Vanity Fair: Fads, Foibles and Fashions,...................++ 563 
DOS RINGS 6.50650 954555 400008 Kate G. Wells...... 563 
OS: Sparen eee Annales Industriels.. 564 
The Nose and Its Culture......... N. Y. Home Journal 564 
Perfumes and Their Making...... London Society..... 565 
Letters and the Blues............ Harper's Bazar..... 565 

Wit and Humor of the Press................cceeeseeneeeeeeeeees 566 

World Over: Pen Pictures of Travel.............:0scseeseeeeeee 528 
fe ee Pee ee Carmen Harcourt... 530 
Dunes of Holland, The........... ©.) Cormnges. 6655's 528 
A, BD ican icasisecceosns Je Sw yeyrriece 528 
Tierra del Fuego Sheep Farm, A..F. G. Carpenter..... 529 


Pe I  ciiktin-sccccistcpeeevsceensssesneeppecdedouies 


American Poets of To-day, 484-485—Choice Verse, 494- 


495— 

Verse, 542-543—Treasure Trove, 558-559. 

SOE EEE Seer Lucius Harwood Foote 
ee eee eee ....-Julia Ward Howe.. 
At the Turn of the Road.......... Sidney Advertiser... 
SOE SO WO Ss cb vc asasnesesen Julia Ward Howe.. 
ce, OE eT a eee e Ws Se. DOOM. 65 05. 4 
COUNY TORUS, «05 sien asshdeses Frank Putnam...... 
Ce BOs ob 65.0090 0s casi i a. ee 
Doctrine of the Brick, The........ N. Y. Evening Sun 
Exit the Cannibal............. Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Flight of Youth, The...........3. R, H. Stoddard..... 
Peo & POF COUBIS, ..0. 50006000058 Austin South...... 
Good Gualderalda, The........... Julia Ward Howe... 
SE eee Andrew Lang....... 
SED cscas vasscsswtiegd Baltimore News..... 
Og a eer eee Washington Star... 
If I Should Die To-night....... Rochester Post-Express 
“If Wealth For Me Could Buy”..Chicago Record.... 
In the Twilight of Love......... Thomas Walsh..... 
Last Sunday of October, The..... Julia Ward Howe... 
ES ere Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
FO eee Clara A. Trask...... 
Men Who Lose, The........5:...0 G. H. Broadhurst... 
on Te TO Henry Newbolt..... 
On the Presidio Hills............. Martha T. Tyler... 
Peter, the Orthodox..............Sam Walter Foss... 
oO Ay ee E. Pauline Johnson 
Rubies in the Watch............. Julia Ward Howe... 
Shadow in the Christmas Light, A.... Julia Ward Howe 
Slightly Bewildered..... ........ Washington Star..:. 
Song by the Way, A.............. Frank L. Stanton.. 
Spirit of the Flowers, The.... .... Julia Ward Howe.. 
oe een eee William E. S. Fales 
ri. a a ere William Cullen Bryant 
Be TE 5.5.00 5 0 ode dh <a 5d e0nde Edgar Allen Poe.... 
| eee © eee Coventry Patmore.. 
Oo a eee ennings Carmichael 
Unwelcome Message, The........ ulia Ward Howe... 
‘Walkin’ Home with Mary”...... Joe Lincoln......... 
We Never Know. ....;,..+...0.'s¢s Katherine B.-Huston 


What I saw from My Window.... Julia Ward Howe... 
What My Lover Said......-...... Howard Greene..... 


Dialect Verse, 552—Minor Key, 526-527—Newspaper 
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VAN NORMAN INSTITUTE. Founded 1857. 
Mme. Van Norman, Mrs. V. L. MattHews, 
Principal. 280 W. 71st St. Vice-Principal. 





HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
College preparatory and special studies, 25th year. 
Mrs, A. P. Potter, Principal. Everett, Mass. 





INGLESIDE—A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Opened October sth, 1897. Second half year begins 
eines 4th, 1898. Mrs. Wm. D. Brack, Patroness. 
‘onnecticut, Litchfield Co., New Milford. 





NEWPORT NEWS MILITARY ACADEMY, 
NEWPORT NEws, VA. 
Prepares for College, University, U. S. Naval and 
Military Academies or Business. Classical, Scien- 
tific, English and Commercial Courses. Near Old 
Point Comfort. 
Address Cot. E. W. Hurrmay, Principal. 





Massacuusetts, Boston, Back Bay, Boylston, corner 
erkeley Street. 


Chauncy-Hall School 


[Founded 1828.] 


Seventieth year opens September 26. Oldest, largest 
and best-known private school in Boston. Thorough 
preparation for colleges and professional schools, Full 
grammar and high school courses. In all classes special 
students are received. Particular attention to preparation 
for Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Send for 1898 
catalogue. 





Taytor, DeMeritTe, AND Haar. 
Large, hand- 
some, unique 


THE BOOK LOVER {sé 


Quarterly ; $1a year. Sample 2sc. 
1205 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
or FAMOUS PEOPLE 


BOUGHT AND SOLD BY 


WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN 
1125 BROADWAY = NEW YORK CITY 


THE NEW YORK MUSICAL ECHO 


The handsomest musical journal in the world, composed 
of 36 large size sheet-music pages; the prettiest vocal and 
instrumental music of the day in large, clear type on fine 
white book paper; eight portraits of actresses and musical 
celebrities—all for 10 cents; one year’s subscription of 
twelve numbers for $1.00. Address, 


THE NEW YORK MUSICAL ECHO CO, 
163-165 Congress St. SAVANNAH, GA. 


BOOK AT LIBERAL 


DISCOUNTS 


When calling, please ask for Mr. Grant. When- 
ever you need a book, address Mr.Grant. Before 
buying books, write for quotations. . 

An assortment of catalogues and special slips of 
books at reduced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 23 W. 42d St., New York 
Mention this advertisement and receive discount 


Che Open (Yindow 


Published Monthly by 
THE SHUT-IN SOCIETY 





























This Society was organized to give 
moral aid, brightness and comfort to the 
invalid. It does this for its several thous- 
and members. 

Are You Interested in 
Hy Any Invalid? 

By putting such a one in touch with 
this Society you may open new possibilities 
of happiness and usefulness. 

Terms to Associates and Subscribers, $1.00 
To invalid Members, 50c. 
For further information or sample cop- 
ies address the Secretary, 


Miss M. H. HADLEY, 
14 Lincoln Street, New Haven, Conn. 














LIBRARY NEWS 





In this department it is desired to give 
news of libraries and librarians, and 
they are requested to forward tothe de- 
partment such facts as they know will 
be of interest to the profession. This 
column is open tothemfor the exchange 
of ideas or for communication with the 
readers of the magazine. We should 
be glad to receive from them any facts 
that bear upon the circulation and use 
of books, any letters or suggestions, 
any statistics, curtous facts, inven- 
tions, etc. Please address all commu- 
nications to 

Library News, 


Care CURRENT LITERATURE, 
: 55 Liberty Street, N. Y. 





In Canada the public libraries contain 

over 1,500,000 volumes. 
* * 

In 1896 the United States, according 
to government statistics, possessed 4,026 
public and school libraries, containing 
33,051,872 volumes. 

* * 

There are 844 public libraries in Aus- 
tralia, with 1,400,000 volumes; 298, with 
330,000 volumes, in New Zealand; 100, 
with 300,000 volumes, in South Africa. 

* * 


The council at Appleton, Wis., or- 
dered a committee to secure plans for 
a public library building. The cost of 
the proposed structure is not stated, but 
work is hoped to be begun next 
spring. 

* x 

There are now about 350 public li- 
braries in Great Britain. These libraries 
contain over 5,000,000 volumes, and 
issue about 27,000,000 books each year, 
The annual attendance of readers is 


about 60,000,000. 
* * 


The City of San Francisco appro- 
priated for the year ending June 30, 
1897, the sum of $50,688.06 for library 
purposes, while for the year ending June 
30, 1898, Detroit gave for the same pur- 
poses $41,718,990. 

* % 

The entire collection of musical litera- 
ture at the Astor Library, with the ex- 
ception of a few volumes retained in 
the open reference department, has been 
removed to the Lenox Library, as has 
also the collection of music bequeathed 
by the late Joseph W. Drexel to the 
latter institution. The Drexel collec- 
tion is shelved at the western end of 
the new reading room, and contains 
5,000 volumes and 1,300 pamphlets. The 
Astor collection contains 2,800 volumes 
and 200 pamphlets, making in all 7,800 
volumes and 1,500 pamphlets. 

* * 

The new library and concert hall 
which Mayor Phelan of San Francisco, 
is building on the Almshouse tract, is 
completed. At a subsequent date the 
building will be transferred to the Alms- 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO0.’S 


Roliday Books. 


The Fair God. 

A Tale of the Conquest of Mexico. By 
LEW WALLACE, author of “ Ben Hur,” 
etc. Holiday Edition, Superbly illustrated 
with 40 full-page photogravures, 76 rubri- 
cated initials and tailpieces by ERIC PAPE. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, $7.00. 


The House of the Seven 
Gables. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Hodzday 
Edition, With 20 full-page photogravures 
and many headpiecesand initials. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, $5.00. 


A Child’s History of 


England. 
By CHARLES Dickens. Holiday Eadt- 
tion, With 48 full-page engravings. Crown 
8vo, handsomely bound, $2.50. 


The Beginnings of New 
England. 


By JoHN Fiske. J//ustrated Edition. 
Containing portraits, maps and other his- 
toric material. 8vo, $4.00. 


The Life of Our Lord in Art. 
By ESTELLE M. HuRLL, editor of Mrs. 

Jameson’s “ Sacred and Legendary Art.” 

With about Ioo illustrations. 8vo, $3.00. 


The Boys of Old Monmouth. 
A Story of Washington’s Campaign in 

New Jersey in 1778. By Everett T. 

TOMLINSON. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 


Stories of the Cherokee 
Hills. 


By MAURICE THOMPSON, author of “A 
Tallahassee Girl.” With 8 full-page illus- 
trations by E. W. KEMBLE. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Battle of the Strong. 

A Novel. By GILBERT PARKER, author 
of “‘ The Seats of the Mighty,” etc. Zwen- 
tieth Thousand. 12mo, $1.50. 


Prisoners of Hope. 
A Novel. By Mary JOHNSTON. With 
frontispiece illustration. Crown 8vo,$1.50. 


The Blindman’s World and 
Other Stories. 


By EDWARD BELLAMY. With a Prefa- 
tory Sketch by W. D. HOWELLS. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


The Black Curtain. 
A Novel. By FLorRA HAINES Louc- 
HEAD, author of “The Man Who Was 
Guilty.” $1.50. 


In the Brave Days of Old. 

A Story of Adventure in the Time of 
King James the First. By RutH HALL. 
With a frontispiece illustration. Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 


The Charming Sally, 
Privateer Schooner of New York: A 
Tale of 1765._ By JAmMEs Otis. With il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Dorothy Deane. 
A Christmas Story for Girls. By ELLEN 
OLNEY Kirk, author of “The Story of 
Margaret Kent.” With illustrations. $1.25. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK. 
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Book Buying 
Made Perfect 


ee 


Because itis Simple 
Cheap and Prompt 


eH Hm 


We have compiled for the readers of 
CuRRENT LITERATURE 
a catalogue of “The 
Best Recommended 
Books for Christmas.” It is a 
beautifully illustrated affair and 
contains five hundred titles of books 
ranging in price from thirty cents 
to thirty dollars. And that isa 
pretty wide range, isn’t it? 





WHY IT IS 
SIMPLE 












You send us two cents in stamps 
for it (it cost us 
ie fh several hundred dol- 
ane CHEAP | [ars), and choose the 
books you want. You 


will see at a glance the tempting 


DISCOUNT WE ALLOW YOU 


and so youwill write us immediately 














just the Books you desire. 


Well, you write us—say Monday; 









we get your letter 
WHY IT IS 
SIMPLE, | Tuesday, and the 
CHEAP ano | books reach you 
PROMPT 
2s Wednesday. That 


is, as soon as we hear from you 
we send the volumes. It’s really 


A VAST BOOK STORE AT 
YOUR DOOR 


We can do these things because 
we are in the heart 
of the greatest book 
centre in the United 
States, with all the books in the 
country to choose from. And that 
means that we get the newest and 
freshest Books to send to our 
customers. 


Hadley & Mathews 


156 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 





WHY WE 
CAN DOIT 














Seales 


LIBRARY NEWS 








house, and dedicated with suitable cere- 
monies. 
* * 

A new reading room has been opened 
at the Lenox Library, which is to be 
devoted to American history and gene- 
alogy and music. It is situated in the 
north hall on the main tioor of the li- 
brary, and was formerly occupied by 
the exhibit of rare and early printed 
books. These have been removed to 
the third floor. 


* * 


The trustees of the Cossitt Library, 
Memphis, Tenn., have decided to start 
an endless letter chain as a means of 
raising funds for that institution. The 
library has many needs, and at the last 
meeting of the trustees decided that 
some plan of getting money should be 
evolved. They discussed various ways 
and means, and finally determined on 
the endless letter chain plan. A circular 
letter was prepared and placed in the 
hands of the printer. The plan is fully 
set forth in this letter. 


* * 


If the Board of Estimate allows the 
amounts asked for next year, New York 
will be spending more for libraries than 
any other city. Such is not the case 
now, however. The city is empowered 
by law to erect a building in Bryant 
Park, to cost $2,500,000, for the housing 
of the New York public library, Astor, 
Lenox and Tilden foundations. No 
bonds for this purpose have yet been 
sold. The agreement made last Decem- 
ber provides that the city shall main- 
tain and keep in repair this building as 
long as the library occupies it. A per- 
petual grant of the building is made 
to the library, which retains entire con- 
trol of its collections. 

* * 


Andrew Carnegie—ironmaster and 
philanthropist—on the evening of Nov. 
5, opened and dedicated another library 
for the use of the people. The location 
is Homestead, the scene of the great 
strike in 1892. The new institution will 
combine the uses of library, music hall 
and clubhouse, especially for Carnegie 
Steel Company employees, though 
young men not in the firm’s employ 
may secure the advantages under cer- 
tain conditions. The library building, 
which cost $300,000, is a beautiful speci- 
men of architecture, and stands on a 
hill just south of the corporate limits 
of Homestead. Its dimensions are 112 
by 238 feet front, two stories high. 

* * 

The building committee of the board 
of trustees of the Des Moines, Ia., li- 
brary, will ask five local architects to 
draw plans for the proposed building. 
To the four architects whose plans are 
rejected consolation prizes amounting 
to $100, $75, $50 and $25 will be given. 





HOLIDAY BOOKS 


This Season’s Gift Book for Amateur Photographers 


IN NATURE’S IMAGE 
Chapters on Pictorial Photography. By 
W.I. LIncoLn ADAMs (author of “ Sun- 
light and Shadow”). _Profuseiy Illus- 
trated with Original Photographs from 
Nature. Large 8vo, cloth (uniform in 
size, but notin Tocovation; with “Sunlight 


and Shadow”), full gilt,in a box, $2.50. 

An even moreattractive book than SUNLIGHT AND 
SHADOW, treating its subject more from the point of 
view of portraiture, figure composition, genre, etc. Its 
topics are :—Landscapes and Figures, Fi igures and Land- 
scapes, Genre, Telling a Story, Models, The Nude in 
Photography, Portraiture at Home, Children, Photo- 
graphing Flowers, Interiors. No book of the year will 
be equally acceptable as a gift to any one having a 
camera. 


THE GENTLE ART OF PLEASING 
By ELIZABETH GLOVER. 16mo, cloth 


decorated, gilt top, $1.00. 

The author’s thought during much association with 
oung people has often been drawn towards the unpopu- 
ar among their mates. She has noted that although 
keenly conscious of social exclusion, they seldom have 
any inkling of its reasons. Hence this little book which 
is lovingly inscribed to all who would unveil and adorn 
that individual beauty of soul sure to have been im: 
by the hand of the Maker. 


JEFFERSON WILDRIDER 
A New England Story. By ELIZABETH 

GLOVER. 12mo, cloth decorated, gilt 

top, $1.25. 

A story treating New. England life and character 
broadly, and with unusual discernment of the universal 
elements of human nature and the reciprocal influence of 
one character upon another. The author, with marked 
force and_ occasional touches of humor and genuine 
pathos, tells a story of intrinsic interest. 


FORTUNE’S TANGLED SKEIN 
ANovel. By JEANNETTE H. WALWORTH. 
12mo, cloth decorated, $1.25. 

In this story of the fortunes of a Southern family the 
author has preserved that distinctive touch of character 
portraiture which marksall her writings. The unraveling 
of the mystery which has subjected the hero to Us pm sus- 

ty an Pp 





picion of a crime discloses much 
the reader’s absorbed attention. 


A PURITAN WOOING 
A Tale of the Great Awakening in New 
England. 1740-1750. By FRANK SAMUEL 

CHILD. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

The story of a courtship which involved the play of 
intense, fanatic, religious feeling, and the deep forces 
which master the human heart in its experience of the 
tender passion. The life of the period called the “Great 
Awakening”? has never been previously touched in 
fiction. This book isa gateway into a fresh realm of New 
England life, full of startling changes and tragic situa- 
tions. 


A DAILY THOUGHT FOR A DAILY 
ENDEAVOR 
By E.A.andE. P. SUTPHEN. 12mo, cloth. 
gilt top, $1.25. Gift edition, full gilt, in 
a box, $1.50. 
“‘A beautiful year-book of courage and good cheer. 


Its Fied is: “ Build thee more stately mansions, O my 
soul!’ 





A Holiday gift of permanent intrinsic 
value, whose use will be a daily reminder 
of the giver, is 


THE STUDENTS’ STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 
An abridgment of the famous Funk & 
Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary. Mod- 
erate-sized, but full, easily handled, low- 
priced. Contains 923 pages, 60,000 
words, 1,225 illustrations; synonyms, anto- 
nyms, faulty diction, disputed pronuncia- 
tions, etc.; presents the English Lan- 
guageasitisto-day. Incomparably the 
newest and best Dictionary in existence 
for the every-day use of English-speak- 
ing people. 
“ A treasure.”"—Boston Journal of Education. 
8vo cloth, leather back, $2.50 ; sheep, $4.00. 
Indexed, 50 cents additional. 





For sale by all Book-dealers, or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of the price, by the Publishers, 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


5 & 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York, 
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LITTLE, BROWN & CO.’S 
New Publications 


SIELANKA, A FOREST PICTURE 


And Other Stories. By HENRYK SIENKIE- 
wicz, author of “ Quo Vadis.” Translated 
from the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


Under the seventeen titles of the matter in- 
cluded in ‘*Sielanka; a Forest Picture,” one 
finds almost as many aspects of the genius of 
Henryk Sienkiewicz.—_New York Times. 


THE STORY OF GOSTA BERLING 


Translated from the Swedish of Selma 
Lagerléf, by Pauline Bancroft Flach. 
12mo. Cloth, gilt, $1.75. 


There is hardly a page that does not glow with 
strange beauty, so that the book exerts an un- 
broken charm from its beginning to its end.— 
The Bookman. 


I AM THE KING 


Being the Account of some Happenings in 
the Life of Godfrey de Bersac, Crusader 
Knight. By SHEPPARD STEVENS. 16mo. 
Cloth, extra, $1.25. 


THE COUNT’S SNUFF BOX 


A Romance of Washington and Buzzard’s 
Bay during the War of 1812. By GEORGE 
R. R. Rivers, author of “Captain 
Shays,” “ The Governor’s Garden,” etc. 
With illustrations by Clyde O. De Land. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


HASSAN 


A Komanceof Palestine. By HENRY GILL- 

MAN. Crown 8vo; cloth, extra, $2.00. 

Mr. Gillman’s powerful romance of the Holy 
Land as it 1s to-day is universally praised. It is 
the result of careful observation of the Fellaheen 
of Palestine. ‘“‘ The hero of Hassan,’’ says the 
New York Times, “will be a revelation even to 
those who carry their ethnological studies be- 
yond the realm of fiction.’’ 


JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS 


New Edition, with a series of charming 
frontispieces, by EDMUND H. GARRETT. 
12 vols., 16mo, cloth, extra, gilt top, 75 
cents per volume. 


*,* Printed in clear and beautiful type, on 
choice laid paper, containing several stories, also 
Memoirs and Letters, not in any other edition, 
moderate in price, easy to hold, and satisfying to 
the eye. 


EXOTICS AND RETROSPECT- 
IVES 


By Larcapio HEARN, author of 
“Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan,” etc. 
Illustrated. 16mo, $2.00. 


Japanese topics form the first part, and the es- 
says of the second part, the Retrospectives, are 
little philosophic fantasies. 

; ll the papers now appear in print for the first 
time. 


FRANCIS PARKMAN’S WORKS 


A New we Edition, printed from 
entirely new plates, in clear and beautiful 
type, upon a choice laid paper. Illus- 
trated with twenty-four photogravure 
plates, executed by Goupil from histori- 
cal portraits and from original drawings 
and paintings by Howard Pyle, De Cost 
Smith, Thule de Thulstrup, Frederic 
Remington, Orson Lowell, Adrien Mo- 
reau, and other artists. —Twelve volumes, 
medium 8vo; cloth, gilt top, price $2.00 
per volume. Now complete. 


Little, Brown & Co. 


254 Washington Street, Boston 








LIBRARY NEWS 


Preparations for the stocking of the 
two Pittsburg branch libraries, now in 
process of erection, are going rapidly 
forward under the direction of Librar- 
ian Anderson. The Librarian is buying 
many books for the new branches, to- 
gether with large consignments for the 
main library and the Lawrenceville 
branch. Four thousand volumes will 
be on the shelves of the West End 
building and about 6,000 on those of the 
Wylie avenue library when they are 
opened. It is expected to open the 
former in the latter part of December, 
and the latter some time in the spring. 





* * 


The Boston Public Library consists 
of a main building on Dartmouth 
street, Boston, which cost almost $6,- 
000,000, and branches in East Boston, 
Charlestown, Brighton, Jamaica Plain, 


South Boston, Roxbury, Dorchester, 
West Roxbury, and the South and 
West End Districts. In the main 


building and branches there are 608,- 
887. bound volumes, beside many 
manuscripts, pamphlets, paintings and 
pieces of statuary. In 1897 the sum of 
$144,353.45 was spent for salaries and 
$46,570.30 for books. Beside the city 
appropriation the library had available 
$68,000 from various trust funds. 


* * 


A collection of books, comprising 
10,425 volumes, and estimated to be 
worth about $100,000, has been pre- 
sented to the Brooklyn Public Library 
by James A. H. Bell, an old resident of 
Brooklyn. The books represent the 
product of half a century’s research on 
the part of Mr. Bell, who is eighty-two 
years old. The Bell collection has been 
established in one of the rooms of the 
library building, on Montague Street. 
Not only has Mr. Bell given his books 
to the libarary, but he has contributed 
from his home on Sands Street, book- 
cases, reading tables, and a complete 
equipment for the room in which his 
books have been placed. 


* * 


The unveiling of a memorial window 
in Gray’s Inn Chapel to the memory 
of Archbishop Laud, and the sermon of 
the Bishop of London on the occasion, 
may render it of interest to know that 
the cross worn by Laud on the scaffold 
is carefully preserved in the library of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, of which 
he was a member. It is not generally 
known that many of the volumes which 
formed Laud’s library are now in Dub- 
lin. They came into the possession of 
Bishop Stillingfleet, and on Stilling- 
fleet’s death were brought by Narcissus 
March, Archbishop of Dublin, and sub- 
sequently Archbishop of Armagh. 
Marsh founded a public library, which 
takes his name, in the entrance to St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. 





E. R. HERRICK 
& COMPANY 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


NEW BOOKS 


ART CENTRES FROM TRUTH 


Three beautiful books of drawings 
by noted artists 

W. GRANVILLE SMITH, THURE DE THULSTRUP, 
CHAS. HOWARD JOHNSON, and others. 22 ex- 
quisitely colored plates ineach volume. Hand- 
somely bound; printed on heavy paper; 
enclosed in ornamental boxes. 14x 21 inches. 
Oblong, each $5.00. 


Also a special book of ARIIY and NAVY pic- 
tures of the late War,in same style as above, 


entitled 
Lest We Forget 
12x19 inches. Oblong, $5.00. 


An Experimental Wooing 
By Tom HALL. Something new. A humorous 
novel, original, quaint and characteristic. A 
book really unlike all others: new characters, 
ideas and treatment. A charming love story, 
full of fun. Cloth, r2mo, $1.25. 


The Little Lady, Some Other People 
and Myself 


By Tom HALL. A book of humorous sketches 
onthe joys of country life and several other 
things. Pull of humor and odd phases of char- 
acter, Fully illustrated. Unique cover design 
in three colors. Rubricated title page; deckle 
edges. 12mo, $1.25. 


When Cupid Calls 


By ToM HALL. A dainty little book of charming 
society verse; uniform with ‘“‘ When Love 
Laughs.” Artistically printed on handsome 
paper in two colors; deckle edges, gilt top; 
profusely illustrated. Cloth, 16mo, green or 
white, with red and gold stamping, $1.50. 


Tennyson’s Men and Women 
Gems from Tennyson arranged for every day in 
the year, by OSE PORTER. Uniform with 
‘* Shakespeare’s Men and Women.” Tall 16mo, 
extra cloth, red, with artistic stamping in blue 
and gold; gilt top, deckle edges, $1.25. Alsoin 
eg with blue and gold stamping, boxed, 
1.50. . 


As Told by the Typewriter Girl 

By MABELCLARE ERVIN. Acollection of delight- 
fully humorous and up-to-date stories, being 
the adventures of a wide-awake and attractive 
typewriter girl. Fully illustrated ; rubricated 
title page. Striking poster cover inred, yellow 
and black, stamped both sides. Cloth, r2mo, 
deckle edges, $1.25. 


If Tam O’Shanter’d Had a Wheel 


By GRACE DUFFIE BOYLAN. Verses, sketches 
and short stories of charming variety ; whim- 
sical, humorous, pathetic. ully illustrated ; 
rubricated title page. Highly effective poster 
cover inthree colors, stamped both sides. Cloth, 
r2mo, deckle edges, $1.25. 


The three BEST COLLATERAL HELPS to the 
study of the Lessons for the first half of 1899. 
Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 

2 vols., cloth, $2.00. 

The Biblical Museum, revised by GEORGE M. 
ADAMS, D. D. Vols. now ready: The Gospels 
and the Acts; Epistles and Revelation ; Genesis 
to Second Kings. Cloth, each $2.00. 

Suggestive Illustrations on the New Testament, 
by F. N. PELOUBET, D. D. Matthew, Acts of 

the Apostles, John. Cloth, each $1.25. 


Cloud Rifts 


By GEORGE D. REICHEL. A daily treading book 
of cheer and strength. Appropriate cover de- 
sign; blue, white and gold stamping ; gilt top, 
12mo, $1.25. 


Aleck Hormby 
By CHARLES STELL. A story of sea faring life 
and adventure for boys an irls. Handsome 
cover design, stamped in red, silver and gold, 
deckle edges ; 12mo, $1.00. 


Tent of the Plains 
By SHANNON BIRCH. A unique book of verse. 

In a few lines the author crystallizes his fancies 

and producesa poetic gem in miniature. Dainty 

and artistic cover Gaesign in three colors and 
gold; gilt top, deckle edges, $1 oc. 

Any of the above items will be sent postpata by 
the publishers on receipt of price, or can be secured 
from the local booksellers. 

Send for our Complete Illustrated Descrip- 
tive Catalogue. 
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SCRIBNER’S HOLIDAY BOOKS 








THE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 
By HENRY CABOT LODGE. 


With nearly 200 illustrations by Pyle, Yohn, Chapman, de Thulstrup, Clark, Ditzler, Shipley, and others. Two 
volumes, 8vo, $6.co. 

Senator Lodge’s work is at once an absorbing story and a dignified contribution to history. That the author's narrative would be fresh and 
vigorous, true to life both in proportion and spirit, modern in its treatment, yet earnest, exalted, and patriotic—these qualities might have been 
expected from Mr. Lodge’s previous work. But no one could have foreseen what an effect the multitude of significant points developed by recent 
historical research had had upon the familiar story, and how revitalized the account would become in the writer’s hands. 

“It is bound to take its place among the foremost of American historical treatises because of its patriotism as well as its adherence to the truth 
of the original story. Its portrayal of the struggles of the Revolutionists for their liberty and their rights is thrilling and lifelike.”—RBoston Courter. 


The Cuban and Porto Rican Campaigns. | Red Rock. 


By RicHarp Harpinc Davis. With many illustrations A Chronicle of Reconstruction. By THomas Netson 
from photographs and drawings by eyewitnesses. Crown Pace. Illustrated by B. West Clinedinst. 12mo, $1.50. 
8vo, $1.50. | “Mr. Page has written one of the strongest novels of the year; he 
A vivid and interesting account by one who was an eye- | has proved that he is equally a master in the form of the novel as he 
witness of the events described, and who is a capable writer | ""4¥eStionably is of the short story.'—Brooklyn Eagle. 
and skilled correspondent. 


| Miss America. 

Gainsborough Pen and Camera Sketches of the American Girl. By 
And His Place in English Art. By Watrer Armsrronc. | ALEXANDER BLACK. With 75 illustrations from photographs 
With 62 photogravures, ten lithographs, and other illustra- | by the author. 8vo, $2.50. 


tions. Folio, $25.00. 
The Workers—The West. 
The Lost Word. By Water A. Wyckorr. Illustrated by W. R. Leigh. 
A Christmas Legend of Long Ago. By HENRY vAN DyKE, | I2mo, $1.50 
Illustrated by C. K. Linson. Uniform with ‘The First |  <Aéready published: The Workers—The East. Illustrated. 
Christmas Tree.” 8vo, $1.50. Third edition. 12mo, $1.25. 


Rembrandt. Our Navy in the Spanish War. 


” Py + prety Holland. By Pascbeagnay CRANSTON LARNED. By Joun R. Spears. With many illustrations. rzmo, $2.00. 
With 8 full-page illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. Already published: The History of Our Navy. Illustrated. 


— . | 4vols., r2mo. With the above, $10.00. 
Fishin’ Jimmy. s 


By AnniE TruMBULL SLosson. With 6 full-page and 11 The Heart of Toil 
>. yravure illus ions by ice ber Stephens. P 
other photogravure illustrations by Alice Barber Stephens By Ocrave Tuaner. Illustrated by A. B. Frost and 


I2mo0, $3.00. | . : 
93 C. S. Reinhart. 12mo, $1.50. 


Music and Manners 


In the Classical Period. Essays. By H. E. Krenpiet, author | Music and Poetry. 
of ‘‘ How to Listen to Music.”” t2mo, $1.50. 


The Column and The Arch. 


Essays on Architectural History. By W. P. P. Lone- | The Goede Vrouw of Mana-ha-ta. 


FELLOW. Illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. At Home and In Society. 1609-1760. By Mrs. J. K. Van 
| RENSSELAER. Second edition. 8vO0, $2.00. 


A Volume of Essays. By Sipney LANIER. 12m0, $1.50. 


The Poetry of Tennyson. 

By Henry van Dyke. Tenth edition, revised and en- War Memories of An Army Chaplain. 
larged. 12mo, $2.00. “i By Henry Cray Trumputt, D.D. With 14 full-page 
illustrations. 8vo, $2.00. 

Commercial Cuba. . 

A Book for Business Men. By Witiiam J.-CLark. With | Yesterdays in the Philippines, 

8 maps, 7 plans, and 4o illustrations, and a Commercial By JosepH EarLe STEVENS, an ex-resident of Manila. 
Directory of the Island. 8vo, $4.00. With 32 full-page illustrations from photographs. Fourth 


edition. t2mo, $1.50. 
The Bashful Earthquake 
And Other Fables and Verses. By OLiver Herrorp. With Three New Books by G A HENTY 


many illustrations by the author. 12mo, $1.25. 
For 1898. 


Wild Animals I Have Known. Under Wellington’s Command. 


By Ernest Seron Tuompson. With 200 illustrations by 
the author. 12mo, $2.00. A Tale of the Peninsular War. Illustrated by Wal Paget. 
The Story of A Yankee B “wee 
e Story o ankee Boy. , 
y ¥ At Aboukir and Acre. 


His Adventures Afloat and Ashore. By Herpert E. 


HAMBLEN, author of ‘‘On Many Seas.” Illustrated by Harry __ A Story of Napoleon’s Invasion of Egypt. Illustrated by 
C. Edwards. 12mo, $1.50. ; < . William Rainey. 12mo, $1.50. 
In Pirate Waters. Both Sides the Border. 
A Tale of the American Navy. By Kirk Munroe. A Tale of Hotspur and Glendower. Illustrated by Ralph 
Illustrated by I. W. Taber. 12mo, $1.50. Peacock. r2mo, $1.50. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 
Standard Works of Reference 


Furness’s Variorum Edition of 
Shakespeare’s Plays 


Edited by HoRACE HOWARD FuRNESS, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 
Royal octavo volumes. Superfine toned paper. Extra cloth, 
uncut edges, gilt top, $4.00 per volume; half morocco, gilt | 
top, in sets only, $55.00. 


This latest volume, like the others that have preceded it, constitutes a | 
work of monumental proportions, and represents an amount of patient 
research that is altogether unparalleled in the history of the making of 
books.—Soston Courier. 


The Winter’s Tale Hamlet. Two Volumes | 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream Macbeth | 
The Tempest Romeo and Juliet | 
As You Like It Othello 

The Merchant of Venice King Lear | 


Lippincott’s Pronouncing Dictionary of. 
Biography and Mythology 


Containing Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, | 
and Accounts of the various subjects of the Norse, Hindoo, and Classic | 
Mythologies, with the Pronunciation of their Names in the Different | 
Languages in which they occur. By JOSEPH THOMAS, M.D., LL.D., | 
author of ‘‘Thomas’s Pronouncing Medical Dictionary,” etc. New | 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Complete in one imperial 8vo volume 
of 2,550 pages. Price in sheep binding, $8.00, net ; half morocco, $10.00, 
net; half Russia, $10.00, net. 


Reader’s Reference Library 


in1s volumes. Crown 8vo. Half morocco, gilt top. Zach volume 
sold separately. 
The Reader’s Handbook of Facts, Characters, Plots, and 
References 


By REV. E. COBHAM BREWER,LL.D. New Edztion, Entirely Reset, 
Revised, and Enlarged. Crown octavo. Half morocco, $3.50. 


| Brewer’s Historic Note-Book 


A Dictionary of Historic Terms and Phrases. $3.50. 


Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase and Fable 
Giving the Derivation, Source, or Origin of about 20,000 Common 


Phrases, Illusions, and Words that havea Tale to Tell. $3.50. 
Brewer’s Dictionary of Miracles 
Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. With illustrations. $2.50. 


Curiosities of Popular Customs 
and of Rites, Ceremonies. Observances, and Miscellaneous 
Antiquities. By WILLIAM S. WALSH. Half morocco, $3.50. 
Walsh’s Hand-Book of Literary Curiosities 


A Collection of the Bric-a-Brac of Literature. $3.50. 


The Writer’s Hand-Book 


A General Guide to the Art of Composition and Style. $2.50. 


Worcester’s Comprehensive Dictionary 


Revised, Enlarged, and Profusely Illustrated. $2.50. 


Roget’s Thesaurus 
A Treasury of English Words. Classified and Arranged so as to 
Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary Composi- 
tion. $2.50. 
Ancient and Modern Familiar Quotations 


From the Greek, Latin, and Modern Languages. $2.50. 


| Chambers’s Gazetteer of the World 


Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World 


New Edition 


World, containing Notices of over 125,000 Places, with recent and au- 
thentic information respecting the Countries, Islands, Mountains, 
Cities, Towns, etc., in every portion of the globe. Originally edited 
by JOSEPH THOMAS, M.D., LL.D., author of “ Lippincott’s Pronouncing 
Biographical Dictionary,’’ ‘*Thomas’s Pronouncing Medical Diction- 
ary,’’etc. Mew Revised Edition. In one imperial octavo volume of | 
nearly 3,000 pages. 
$10.00, net; half Russia, $10.00, net. 


| 
| 
A Complete Pronouncing Gazette or Geographical Dictionary of the | 


Price in sheep binding, $8.00 net; half morocco, | 


$2.50. 

Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary 
$3.50. 

Great Truths by Great Authors. 


A Dictionary of Aids to Reflections, etc. $2.50. 


Bombaugh’s Gleanings for the Curious 
A Mélange of Excerpts. $3.50. 
Edwards’s Words, Facts, and Phrases 


A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters 
$2.50. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Rewritten and Enlarged by American and English Editors. 


International in Character. 


Based upon the most recent Census Returns, and 


Corrections and additions made up to the day of printing. A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, containing upwards of 30,000 Articles ; 


Illustrated by more than 3,500 engravings; Over 11,000,000 words, and 17,560 Columns of Reading Matter. 


By Subscription only. 


1o volumes. Imperial octavo. 


Published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, has been thoroughly revised and brought up to date. 
SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY SUBSCRIPTION, AND CAN BE PURCHASED UPON SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Illustrated circular and terms of sale sent upon application to the Publishers. 


A Critical Dictionary of English 
Literature 


And British and American Authors, Living and Deceased | 


By S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D. With Supplement By JOHN FOSTER 
KIRK, LL.D. Theentire work contains the Names and History of | 
over 83,000 Authors. Complete in sets of five volumes. Imperial octavo. 
Cloth, $37.50; sheep, $42.50; half Russia, $50,000; half calf, :55.00; half | 
morocco, $55.00. | 


Lippincott’s Medical Dictionary 


A complete vocabulary of the Terms used in Medicine and the Allied 
Sciences, with their Pronunciation, Etymology, and Signification, 
including much Collateral Information of a Descriptive and Encyclo- 

zdic character. Prepared on the basis of ‘*Thomas’s Complete 
Medical Dictionary.”” By RYLAND W. GREENE, A. B., withthe editoria: 
collaboration of JOHN ASHHURST, Jr., M.D., LL.D.; GEORGE A. PIER- 
SOL, M.D., JOSEPH P. REMINGTON, Ph.M., F.C.S. Complete in one 
imperial octavo volume of about 1,100 pages. Cloth, $7.00; sheep, 
$8.00; half Russia, $3.50. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or witl be sent, free of expense, upon receipt of the price by the Publishers 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Publishers, Philadelphia 
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J. B. Lippincott Co.’s Holiday Publications. 








._THE TRUE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
By Sydney George Fisher. 


With numerous illustrations, portraits, 
and facsimilies. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 
Uniform with The True George Washington. 
THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
BY HIMSELF. 

Edited by Hon. John Bigelow. 


New Fourth Edition. Revised and 
corrected with additional notes. ‘Three 
volumes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $4.50; half 
calf, $9.00; three-quarters calf, $9.75. 











LITERARY HAUNTS AND HOMES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
By Theodore F. Wolfe, M.D., Ph.D. 
I2mo. 


Illustrated with four photogravures. Buckram, 


$1.25; half calf or half morocco, $3.00. 
Uniform with Literary Shrines and A Literary Pilgrimage. 


BY WAY OF CAPE HORN. 
By Paul Eve Stevenson. 


Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


ACROSS THE EVERGLADES. 
A Canoe Journey of Exploration. 
By Hugh L. Willoughby. 


Numerous illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


THE MODERN MARRIAGE MARKET. 
By [arie Corelli, Lady Jeune, lirs. Steel, and the Countess of Malmesbury. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


THE MARIE CORELLI BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


HISTORICAL TALES. The Romance of Reality. 
By Charles Morris. 


Vol. VII.—Russia. Vol. VIII.—Japan and China. Vol, IX.—Spain. 


Illustrated. 12mo. 
volumes in thts series. 


Cloth, $1.25 per vol. Szx other 





OUR WAR WITH SPAIN BY LAND AND SEA. 
By Charles Morris. 
The War With Spain. 

A CompPLeTe Hisrory OF THE 
War OF 1898 BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND SPAIN. I2mo. 
Cloth. With maps and illustra- 
tions. $1.50 











The Nation’s Navy. 

Our SHIPS AND THEIR ACHIEVE- 
MENTS. 1z2mo. Cloth. With 
numerous illustrations. $1.50 

The two volumes uniform in box, $3.00. 





MYTHS AND LEGENDS BEYOND OUR BORDERS. 
By Charles [. Skinner. 


Four photogravure illustrations. Cloth, gilt top, 
$1.50; half calf or half morocco, $3.00. 


Uniform with Myths and Legends of Our Own Land. 


I2mo. 


DO-NOTHING DAYS LIBRARY. 
By Charles [l. Skinner. 
Do-Nothing Days. With Feet to the Earth. 


Illustrated by photogravures. Two volumes in box, 
12mo. Cloth, gilt top, deckle edges, $3.00; half calf, $6.00. 
Also sold separately. 


BREWER’S READER’S HANDBOOK. 


Fourth Edition, Entirely reset, revised, and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. Half morocco, $3.50 


CHARLES LAMB AND THE LLOYDS. 


Newly discovered letters. With portraits. 12mo. 


gilt top, deckle edges, $2.00. 


Cloth, 


ABBOTT’S NATURE LIBRARY. 
By Charles Conrad Abbott. 
Clear Skies and Cloudy. Recent Rambles. 


Illustrated by photogravures. Two volumes in box. 12mo. 
Cloth, gilt top, deckle edges, $3.00; half calf, $6.00. 
Also sold separately. 








FICTION. 


By LOUIS BECKE. The Mutineers. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
Rodman, the Boatsteerer. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. A Desert Drama. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

By ROSA N. CARY. Mollie’s Prince. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

By MRS. ALEXANDER. The Cost of Her Pride. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
By BLANCHE TOTTENHAM. Shadow of the Three. :r2mo. Cloth, $:.00 
By GEORGE CUPPLES. The Green Hand. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


JUVENILE. 


By CAPTAIN KING. From School to Battle-Field. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, $1.50 


By DAVID KER. 0O’er Tartar Deserts. 12mo. Cloth, 1.25. 

By JAY C. KELLEY. The Boy Mineral Collectors. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
By AMY E. BLANCHARD. An Independent Daughter. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
By JULES VERNE, An Anarctic Mystery. 1t2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Adventure Library. Eight volumes. 1emo. 
Cloth, $1.25 per volume. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or by the Publishers. 
pleasure in forwarding our new X-mas Catalogue. 





THE REIGN OF TERROR. Two volumes. With frontispieces. 8vo. 
Cloth, $6.00, 

ISABELLA. By John Keats. Limited Edition. Quarto, $4.00. 

THE HEPTAMERON. By Margaret, Queen of Navarre. Five volumes. 


Cloth, $5.00; half morocco, $12.50. 


EVELINA. By Frances Burney. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


WITH PEARY NEAR THE POLE. By Ejivind Astrup. Numerous 
illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $3.50. 


THROUGH PERSIA ON A SIDE SADDLE. By Ella C. Sykes. Thirty-two 
full-page illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $4.50. 

THROUGH UNKNOWN TIBET. By Captain M. S. Wellby. Numerous 
illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $6.00. 


THROUGH THE FAMINE DISTRICTS OF INDIA. By F. H, S. Meriwether. 


With numerous illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $3.50. 


Upon receipt of a post-card mentioning this Magazine, we will take 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE ADVENTURES THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS, 


OF FRANCOIS Foundling, Thief, Juggler, and Fencing-Master During the French Revolution. 
Foundling, Thief, Juggler, 
and Fencing-Master during By Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL, 
the French Revolution Author of ‘Hugh Wynne,”* now in its 60th thousand. Illustrated by Castaigne, $1.5c. Two large editions sold 


and the es5th thousand on press before publication. 


‘‘Dr. Mitchell has added a new name to the list of famous characters in fiction.”"—Aoston Herald. 


GOOD AMERICANS. HOME ECONOMICS. 


Mrs. Burton Harrison’s New Novel. By MARIA PARLOA. “A guide to household manage- 

ment, filled with suggestions for saving money and 

‘*“An earnest, wholesome love story.—Zoston Beacon. economizing time.’-—Aook News, Philadelphia. $1.50. 
$1.25 


MADAME BUTTERELY. A PRIMER OF HERALDRY 
FOR AMERICANS. 





A glimpse of Japanese life, by JOHN LUTHER LONG. 


This story has attracted wide attention because of By EDWARD S. HOLDEN, LL.D. ‘* This volume is packed 
By Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL, its originality of treatment and its wealth of local with useful information oe is lucidly written.”’"— 
New York coloring.”’— Boston Transcript. $1.25 New York Tribune. $t.0c. 


THE CENTURY CO. 








OUR CONVERSATIONAL CIRCLE. By AGNES H. MORTON. ‘The book is full of matter, well 
expressed, upon a subject of which much needs to be said.’ 
—Boston Advertiser. $1.25. 
A New Illustrated Edition of By FRANK R. STOCKTON. “One of the 
most naive of Stockton's 


freshest and : : 

THE CASTING AWAY OF MRS. LECKS AND MRS. ALESHINE. ious? oston /lerald, $50. 
By ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. A lition. With introduction by Da 1C. Gil A book 
DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. s ‘toon ative influence ‘<5 the ee a ton ots A moan Sie chadienen. id 


which has been 
The Outlook, New York. $5.00 


EDUCATION Al REFORM By CHARLES W. ELtoT, LL.D. <a and Addresses. ‘‘These papers 
* touch the whole range of education, from lowest to highest, profes- 
sional schools included.”—7he Dial, Chicago. $2.00. 


Two New Books in the Thumb-Nail Series. 








POOR RICHARD'S ALMANAGK. Mia apa, Stat» freon syn, EHE, WORLDS 











By CHARLES DICKENS. With introduction b t 4 
THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. Jolleraon. ,* appropriate &.. for ‘one of Xd stat 


popular classics. $1.00. Toil and Adventure 


> A book of adventure by H. PHELPS WHITMARSH. “The best at the Antipodes 
THE WORLD'S ROUGH HAND. 7 ; eee ‘a abremtere that ca been ors ar in years.”"— P 


live 
San Francisco Chronicle. $1.25. By 
GALLOP A book for those who love the horse. By Davip GRay. “Mr. Gray brings before the reader H. PHELPS WHITMARSH 
fresh scenes and original characters. "— Buffalo Commercial. $1.25. 
’ By THEODORE S. WOOLSEY, Professor of International Law at SEM 
AMERICA S FOREIGN POLICY. Yale University. “ A more valuable publication cannot well be a COS 
imagined.”"—New Haven Register. $1.25. (Fen! 
For Boys and Girls. New York 








By GABRIELLE E. JACKSON. “There hapter of ‘ preachiness° THE CENTURY CO. 
DENISE AND NED TOODLES. int the book, but foment as to the the deri of po nope that 


cannot fail to sink deeply into childish minds.’”’—Denver Republican. $1.25, 
DOWN DURLEY LANE By VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLouD. Illustrated by Reginald Birch. “One of the few books in which one 

* finds genuine talent of a high order in both author and illustrator.”—Boston Herald. $.50. 
THE BOOK. OF THE OCEAN By ERNEST INGERSOLL. ‘A romance and reality of the sea splendidlv set forth in language that 
* young readers can ct nl ‘“—Globe-Democrat, St. Louis. Splendidly illustrated, 300 pp., $1.25. 
THE LAKERIM ATHLETIC CLUB By RUPERT HUGHES. ‘A lively, healthy, interesting story that will attract the interest 
* and inspire the enthusiasm of the average American boy.”—Zvery Evening, Wilmington, 

Del. $t.50. 


TWO BIDDICUT BOYS. yy J, > TROWBRIDGE. “Intensely interesting, without a suspicion of ‘blood and thunder.’ "—Zoston 
ournal. $1.50 


$r 

THE STORY OF MARCO POLO. By poco ee —< 4 eet ee a stories of the world, retold from 

By C T FEZANDIE. ‘ We hz ad th ut t gl t ren- 

THROUGH THE EARTH. 3: pom yt ane, eo pronounce it « delicious moreef of unconscious 
; and helpless humor.”—Denver Re publican, $1.50. 

A SUPERB EDITION OF THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With illustrations and deco, 
Frederick Rhead. A large book on fine paper, printed in color, and to be soid at 
the low price of $1.50. Adtion de luxe, large paper, two colors, $5.00. 

Pp 5 

UNIVERSI TY PROBLEMS. a ms <n and addresses by President DANIEL C. GILMAN, 

of Johns Hopkins. $2.00. 

OUT OF MULBERRY STREET. 2 gt book by JacosB A. RIIs, author of “‘How the Other 

alf Lives.”’ $1.25. 
“In Palestine, and Other Poems,” by Richard Watson Gilder. $1.00. 


CUBA AND PORTO RICO and the other islands of the West Indies. A valuable book by ROBERT 
* T. HILL, of the United States Geological Survey and the Smithsonian 
Institution. treating of the climate, soil, business conditions, people, 

etc., of the Islands of the West Indies. Profusely illustrated. $3.00. 
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The Century Magazine in 18 


The New Volume commences with the Number for November, 1898, and in that tissue begins 
. 


THE 


SPANISH WAR SERIES 


CAPTAIN LIEUTENANT 
SIGSBEE’S HOBSON’S 


Personal Story of Personal Story of 
the the 


** MAINE” MERRIMAC” 


These narratives have been written for exclusive publication in The Century Magazine, and the writers will 
contribute to no other periodicals. The stories will be of great personal interest, telling many facts never before 
made public. Captain Sigsbee’s three articles begin in the November Century; Lieut. Hobson’s three articles 
begin in the December Century. Lieut. Hobson devotes the last article to his experience in Santiago prisons. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF CERVERA’S FLEET 
Will be Described by the Men Who Destroyed It 
REAR-ADMIRAL SAMPSON 


——=>-~ 








CAPTAIN SIGSBEE. 


LIEUT. HOBSON. 

















REAR-ADMIRAL SAMPSON. 


REAR ADMIRAL SCHLEY 
CAPTAIN ROBLEY D. EVANS 
CAPTAIN HENRY C. TAYLOR 
LIEUT.-COMMANDER WAINWRIGHT, and others 


Each officer will tell his own story of the fight, Rear 
Admiral Sampson writing of the general operations of the 
fleet; Rear-Admiral Schley of the Flying Squadron and 
the “Brooklyn;” Captain Evans of the “Iowa,” etc. 





REAR“ADMIRAL SCHLEY. 


ARTICLES ON GENERAL NAVAL OPERATIONS 
By Capt. Mahan, Capt. Crowninshield, Capt. Bartlett, Lieut. Bernadou, and others. 





Other Features of the New Volume 


are of more than ordinary interest. 


They include 


A NEW LIFE OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


By Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler. 


This history will present a remote historical character in 
the guise of a man who would be recognized as human and 
modern if alive to-day. It is the work of Professor Wheeler, 
head of the Greek Department of Cornell University, and it 
is believed that it will take a place with THe Cenrury's 


An Historical Romance of the Second Crusade 
by MARION CRAWFORD 


¥ This brilliant story, ‘‘ Via Crucis,” has forits hero a young 
English knight. It is Mr. Crawford's most important historical 
novel. Louis Loeb will illustrate it. 





Space does not permit a full prospectus of Tue Century. There will be 
stories by Mark Twain, Frank R. Stockton, and other well-known writers ; 
the best wood engravings that are printed anywhere ; a new department of 
** Short Essays on Social Subjects” four exquisitely illustrated poems by Dr. 
S. Weir Mitcheli, authorof ‘* Hugh Wynn”’; timely articles, papers by Noah 
Brooks on Mark Twain, Bret Harte, and Henry George, etc., 


THE CHRISTMAS CENTURY, foictet nics: 


begin, will be, it is believed, the most entertaining number ever issued. 


Price $4.00 a year,—‘‘the greatest of American monthlies.”’ 


Richly Illustrated by Castaigne. 


great historical successes, the lives of Lincoln and Napoleon. 
The illustrations include portraits, objects of art, aud recon- 
structions of Alexander's day by the genius of the famous 
ilustrators, André Castaigne and Louis Loeb. It begins in 
the November number. 


Papers on “The Many-Sided Franklin” 
by PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 


The popular author of ‘‘The True George Washington,” 
etc., will contribute separate papers on Franklin ‘The 
Humorist,” ‘‘The Writer,” ‘‘The Journalist,” ete. Fully 
illustrated. 


SOME REMARKABLE COVERS 


The colored cover of the November Century is the work of Eugéne 
Grasset, the famous French decorator, whose posters are known over the 
world. It has been reproduced in Paris by the Goupil process, under the 
supervision of the artist. The cover of the December Century is a water- 
color by Tissot, the great French illustrator of ‘The Life of Christ.” It 
represents ‘‘The Worship of the Magi.’ M. Tissot writes for the same 
number of Tue Century an article on *‘ Christmas Eve in Bethlehem.” 


Published by 





THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. 






> 


ae BEGINNING THE TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR. 


“St. NICHOLAS OR Your LIFE!” 


ERHAPS you used to read St. NICHOLAS in its early days. Do you remember how 

you enjoyed it, how you looked forward with eagerness to the day of issue ? 

Twenty-five years have gone by since the first number appeared in November, 1873, but 
the magazine is to-day just what it was then,— 


The Best Periodical in the World 
for Girls and Boys. 


It has the same editor, Mary Mapes Dodge, and the same policy,—to get the best things 
in literature and art that money can buy and young folks will enjoy and thrive under. 

Young people to-day like to read the Henty books,—so Mr. Henty has written for 
them a story of American history which will appear as a serial in St. NIcHoLas for the 
coming year ; and Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, author of *‘Jan Vedder’s Wife,” will furnish a 
historical romance of Old New York ; and Mrs. Laura E. Richards will contribute a serial ; 
and there are to be good things from many writers—Mrs. Burton Harrison, Lieut. Robt. 
E, Peary, Lloyd Osbourne, Mrs. Charles D. Sigsbee (the wife of the Maine’s commander), 
Poultney Bigelow, and others. Gelett Burgess is to contribute a series of remarkable 
pictures and verse about the ‘‘ Good Babies.” Every number of St. NicHoLas will be as 
good as can be made. 

Keep in mind the fact that the young people of to-day are just as anxious to read St. 
NICHOLAS as you used to be,—and how many of them 
can you subscribe for and make happy ? 





The Century Co. 





. ° ° ° ° be Lublishersof ° 
A large certificate in colors, of which this is a mini- St. Micholas Meagaxine- for Young Folhe 
ature, is useful if you wish to make a present of a year's forreby Certity 
subscription. We send it, free of charge, to anyone who 
° * i ’ is entitled to a year's oubscription for the vaid 
asks for it, with a subscription. phe aE Sal 


. P my . beginning with , the gift 
The price is $3.00 a year, and the year begins with palit siti 


November,—an especially beautiful birthday issue. ‘De- 
cember is the Christmas Number. -All dealers or the pub- 
lishers take subscriptions. 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 











CO QVitness the signatu w of the Dove etary of The Gentury Co, at 
#0 le} he offi of ethan ay in Tew York, thie 
Si ad day of ———_—______in the year 189. 
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2W HOLIDAY GIFTS FOR ALL 


NORTHWARD 


OVER THE “GREAT ICE”’ 


By PEARY 
THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOK OF 10988 


A complete, authentic record of Lieutenant Peary’s Arctic work 
His First and only book 
The narrative abounds in infinite variety, as it deals with land and 
sea, and includes descriptions of the 
ARCTIC OASIS AND THE ARCTIC HIGHLANDERS, the latter being the 
most northerly human beings in their habitat. The discovery and suc- 
cessful transportation here of 


THE GREATEST KNOWN METEORITE 
weighing nearly ninety tons, is another feature of great interest. 
‘‘Northward” is in two volumes of about 600 pages each, and contains 
over 800 half-tone engravings made from Peary’s wonderful photographs. 
together with valuable maps, diagrams, etc., which make the work of 
the greatest educational va‘ue, and it is almost a necessary addition to 
any course of general reading in connection with the study of geography, 
ethnology or natural history. 
**NORTHWARD”’ APPEALS TO THE YOUNG 
as well as to the old. and should be as great a favorite with the boys as 
Dr. Kane’s delightful work has been for vears. 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 

2 Vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, boxed, $6.50 net; Same, half leather, 

$12.50 net; Same, full leather, $18.00 net; Same, three-quarters 

levant, $20.00. 





SENT ON APPROVAL 


to any address, provided $1.00 is sent to pay the cost of 
carriage both ways. (The set weighs 8 pounds.) If the 
set is purchased, this will be deducted from the pur- 
chase price. Payments can also be made at the rate of 
$1.00 per month if desired. 





BOOKS BY MAUD HUMPHREY 
Baby’s Record 


With 12 color plates and 30 half-tone engravings, after designs by Miss 
Humphrey. These represent babies or children of tender age in their 
first attempts to walk, first times at worship, in the country, at school, 
first Christmas, etc., and are marked by the delicacy and truth that have 
made the artist’s work so famous. 

Accompanying these illustrations are pages with blanks left for recording the 
baby’s age, and all events of importance in its life. Large 4to, cloth, boxed, 
$:.50; each page mounted on guards, cloth, full gilt, boxed, $3.50; china 
silk, boxed, full gilt, $5.00. 


The Littlest Ones 


With 12 color plates by Miss Humphrey, with appropriate text for each 
picture by Miss Elizabeth S. Tucker, printed in inks of different colors 
and enclosed in decorative borders, and with artistic tail pieces designed 


by her. Large 4to, boards, $2.00. 
Little Rosebuds Baby Folk 
Made up of selections from *‘ The Littlest Ones,” each containing just 
half the illustrations and text of the larger volume, and bound in ex- 
actly the same manner. Price, each, $1.25. 


A YANKEE BOY’S SUCCESS 
By HARRY STEELE MORRISON 
With an introduction by CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 

The true story of an indomitable western boy who started out to see 
the world when he was but sixteen years of age and had only twenty- 
five dollars in his pocket. He made a successful trip abroad, and suc- 
ceeded in interviewing Queen Victoria, Gladstone, the President of 
France, the King of Belgium and others. 

The young author tells his story in a most interesting way,and he has 
plenty of adventures to tell. 

With eight illustrations, excellent pictures of young Morrison’s inter- 
views with the President, the Queen, etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25.§=@ 


THE JINGLE JANGLE RHYME-BOOK 
By HENRY BRADFORD SIMMONS 
A collection of very humorous “nonsense verses,” illustrated by still 
more humorous pictures in color. The original drawings, which were 
in colored crayons, were marked by broad and strong treatment and 
they are cli sely followed in the lithography of the work. 12mo, boards, 
with cover in colors, $1.50. 


HEROES OF OUR WAR WITH SPAIN 
Told for a Boy. 
By CLINTON ROSS, author of ‘A Trooper of the Empress,” etc. 
Mr. Ross has told the heroic exploits of our army and navy during the 
late war in simnle but picturesque language that will appeal to boys. 
Mr. Henry B. Wechsler has contributed stirring illustrations containing excel- 
lent portraits of the heroes whose exploits are described. Schley, Sampson, Dewey, 
Hobson, Sigsbee, Roosevelt, Wainright and others are all portrayed in character- 
istic attitudes and places. 12mM0, cloth, ornate, $1.50. 


A LITTLE COLONIAL ‘DAME 
By MISS AGNES C, SAGE 
An attractive story for boys and girls, the scene of which is laid in old 
New York. It gives a vivid picture of the life in Manhattan in the 


eighteenth century. Profusely illustrated by Mabel Humphrey. 4to, 
cloth, $1.50. 




















A general catalogue, describing miscellaneous books, novels, artistic juveniles, etc., sent on application. 
zo cents, a catalogue and a calendar or a copy of the Christmas Pocket Magazine will be sent to any address. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company, 


SHIPS AND SAILORS 
By RUFUS F. ZOGBAUM and JAMES BARNES 
Author of ‘‘Naval Actions of 1812.” A beautiful and artistic gift book 
and especially timely. 

The illustrations 
are twelve superb 
facsimiles of water- 
colors (size 3m%x 
14% inches), and 26 
engravings in 
black -and -white, 
after drawings by 
Mr. Zogbaum. 

They are of the 
highest order, and 
some of the repre- 
sentations of war- 
ships are by far the 
finest of the kind 
ever published. 

The book contains 
the wordsand music 
of the most famous 
sea songs in the 
English language. 
Besides Old Sea 
Songs and Patriotic 
Songs known and 
popular the world 
over, there are some 
stirring new Songs 
of the Modern Navy 
by JAMES BARNES, 
with music by ROB- 
ERT COVERLEY. 

Popular favorites, 
yard Bl Pe hat 

«Ov . ’ 
pe Three Fishers.” {The Midshipmite,” etc., are included. The size of the page is so 
large that the music can easily be read at the piano. 

Large folio, half cloth, $5.00; Cloth, $6.00. 


CARTOONS OF OUR WAR WITH SPAIN 
By CH. NELAN, of the New York Herald. 


The most interesting and successful cartoons published during our 
war with Spain were those by Ch. Nelan. They were humorous, but yet 
dignified, and they won for Mr. Nelan at once a position as one of the 
leading cartoonists of the world. 

There are over fifty of these pictures and they have a serious vaiue, as they tell 
practically the history of the war in a vivid and most fascinating way. The size of 
the page, 9x11 inches, the fine paper and the excellent presswork bring out all the 
merit of Mr. Nelan’s pen-and-ink sketches, 

Large folio, boards, with a humorous design of Uncle Sam and Col- 
um bia laughing at the pictures, $2.00. 


GOOD FICTION 

Tekla. A story of adventure. By ROBERT BARR. 

The Destroyer. By BENJAMIN SWIFT. 
as has been written in recent years.’’ r2mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Ashes of Empire. By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. The best work by this 
leading American writer. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

The Letter and the Spirit. By CORA MAYNARD. American society, 
marriage and divorce. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Grace O’Malley. By ROBERT MACHRAY. An Irish tale of adventure 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

More Cargoes. By W. W. Jacoss. A collection of funny sea stories 
by a most delightful modern humorist. r2mo, cloth, $1.00. 

The Embassador. A play by JOHN OLIVER HOBBES, produced with 
great success in London. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

The Town Traveller. By GEORGE GISSING. 
Dickens-like humor. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Domitia, By S. BARING-GOULD. A worthy successor to ‘‘ Quo Vadis.” 
r2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Changeling. 
novels. 























” 


r2mo, cloth, $1.2s. 
‘*As fine a piece of literature 


A story marked by 


By SIR WALTER BESANT. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


No young woman with a sense of humor can fail to enjoy 


CHAP RECORD 
A decided novelty. All through the book are blanks for recording 
names, dates, places of meeting, and opinions formed. 12mo, ornamen- 
tal binding, $1.co. 
ANTHONY HOPE'S MASTERPIECES 
Simon Dale 


The Heart of Princess Osra 


These three great novels come in a set in the ‘‘ Ruckingham Edition.” 
Well printed on English paper, deckle edges, buckram, gilt top, with 

hotogravure frontispieces after designs by W. St. John Harper. Boxed, 
Gat either volume, singly, boxed, $1.75. 


The best of his recent 


Phroso 


CALENDARS 


Over 125 calendars, with facsimiles of water colors, photogravures, 
etchings or half-tone engravings, and of a great variety of subjects. 
Maud Humphrey, C. D. Gibson, Paul de Longpré, are among the artists 
represented. A beautiful series of imported block calendars. Send /for 
holiday catalogue. 


On recetpt of 
Mention 


27 & 29 West Twenty- 
third St., NEW YORK 
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Some Secret 
Pages of 
His History 


“ We see no more important 
announcement tn sound Lit- 
erature for the year.” 

—The Sun, Baltimore. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF PRINCE BISMARCK 


BISMARCK 


A DIARY KEPT BY DR. MORITZ BUSCH 


During twenty-five years’ official and private 
Intercourse with the great Chancellor 


“ There is no need to encourage students of modern history 
and politics to read these memoirs of Dr. Busch. . . . In 
any case they will be eagerly devoured in Germany, France, 
England and America—indeed, in every nook and corner of 
the civilized world they will be read and discussed with keen 
interest.” —Aeview of Reviews. 





Two Volumes 
With Portraits 
Cloth, 8vo, $10 net 


“One of the most remark. 
able literary products of the 


year.” 


—The Tribune, Chicago. 





CONE .. 
Paul 
The Man, the Missionary and the Teacher 
By OrELLo Cong, D.D., author of ‘ Gospel Criti- 
cism and Historical Christianity,” etc. 
Cloth, crown 8vo, $2.00 


While passing over no questions which scholars will expect 
to find discussed, the author presents the subject in a form and 
style acceptable also to the general reader. 


FRASER .. 
Japan 
By Mrs. HuGu Fraser, author of “ Palladia,” etc. 
Medium 8vo. Beautifully illustrated. $6.00 


As the wife of the British Minister to Japan, the author had 
exceptional opportunities to observe the people and their cus- 
toms, and had access to sources of information which she has 
been enabled to use in a striking way. 


HIGGINSON .. 
When the Birds Go North Again 
A VoLuME oF VERSE. By Mrs. ELLA HiGGINson, 
author of * The Land of the Snow Pearls,” etc. 
Vellum, 16mo, $1.25 


“There is heart and soul in her work, embodied in the 
richest and most delicate imagery.’—Northwest Magazine. 


JAMES .. 
The Two [lagics 


The Turn of the Screw Covering End 


By Henry James, author of ‘ Daisy Miller,” “ Em- | 


barrassments,” “The Other House,” etc., etc. 


Cloth, crown 8vo, $1.50 
McCARTHY . . 
The Story of Gladstone’s Life 
New Edition with additional Chapters 


By Justin McCarrtny, M. P., author of “A History 
of Our Own Times,” etc. 8vo, cloth extra, $6.00 


With additional chapters describing the close of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s life, with an account of the funeral in Westminster Abbey. 


WORCESTER .. 





MOULTON .. 
The Modern Reader’s Bible 


Books from the Sacred Scriptures presented in 
Modern Literary Form by Dr. RicHarp G. 
Mouton, University of Chicago. 

COMPLETE SETS NOW READY. Cloth, $10.00 

The Text is that of the Revised Version, the volumes are 
pocket size, but printed in unusually clear type, of good size, 
and attractively bound. 

_ “To the student, and to ali persons who relish truth in its 

finest form of expression, it is a positive boon.”-—-Right Rev. 

JOHN F. Hurst. . 

Send for a Descriptive Circular. 


PURCELL. . 
Life of Cardinal Manning, 
Archbishop of Westminster 
A Cheaper New Edition 
By Epmunp SHERIDAN PuRCELL; Member of the 
Roman Academy of Letters. 
Cloth, crown 8vo. Two vols., $3.50 
“Nothing like it has appeared for generations.”—/PAz/a- 
adelphia Evening Telegraph. 
SEAWELL .. 
The Loves of the Lady Arabella 


Motty ELrior SEAWELL, author of “The 
Sprightly Romance of Marsac,” “ The History 
of the Lady Betty Stair,” etc. With illustra- 
tions by George Gibbs. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50 
The first edition sold out entirely before 
the day of publication. 


A stirring romance, full of picturesqueness. 


VAN DYKE .. 

The Gospel for an Age of Doubt 

the Rev. Henry Van Dyke, Pastor of “The 
Brick Church,” New York. Being the Yale 
Lectures on Preaching, 1896. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 


“Tt is the best one of a very few books I should venture to 
put into the hands of a young man troubled by doubts.” 
—JAMES O. Murray, D.D., Dean of Princeton University. 


By 


By 


The Philippine Islands and Their People 


A Record of Personal Observation and Experience, with a general account of the Archipelago and a Sum- 
mary of its History, by DEAN C. WorcesTER, Asst. Prof. of Zodlogy, Univ. of Mich. Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 
Illustrated from original photographs taken by Dr. F. S. Bourns in trips to both coast and interior of all the chief islands. 


OUR NEW CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE IS MAILED FREE ON REQUEST 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 


66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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THE STORY OF ROME BY F. MARION CRAWFORD 
AVE ROMIA ITMIMORTALIS 


With a map, STUDIES FRO THE CHRONICLES OF ROSIE. By F. MARION CRAWFORD, Cloth, cr. 8vo 
photogravures, etc. Author of “Saracinesca,” “Sant’ Ilario,” “Corleone,” “Casa Braccio,” etc. Two vols. Price, $6.00 net 


“ This book, which is so romantic and enthusiastic, 7s also very systematic. . . . The scheme ts, on the whole, ideal. 
It makes the narrative uncommonly tangible and vivid. . . . The book ts invaluable.”—The Tribune, New York. 


NEW BOOKS BY COL. HENRY INMAN 


The Great Salt Lake Trail The Old Santa Fe Trail 
By Colonel HENRY INMAN and Hon. WILLIAM F. Copy The Story of a Great Highway 
(Buffalo Bil)). With plates by F. Colburn Clarke, By Colonel) HENRY INMAN. With full-page photogravures 
Cloth, 8vo, $3.50 from sketches by Frederic Remington, besides other 
The traditions of a life on the plains which is rapidly drawings. Cloth, 8vo, $3.50 
passing even from memory. ‘* Deeply suggestive, deeply interesting.” —Tribune, N. Y. 
Cloth, 12mo, $2.50 Home Life in Colonial Days A delightful gift-book 
Charmingly illustrated Written by ALICE MorsE EARLE." of unusual value 


Illustrated by Photographs gathered by the Author of Real Things, Works and Happenings of the Olden Time. 


The Choir Invisible By James Lane Allen. 
New Edition, with Illustrations. A typical American novel. Cloth, 12mo, $2.50 


“One reads the story for the story's sake, and then rereads the book out of pure delight in its beauty. The story ts 
American to the very core.’—HAMILTON W. MABIE, in The Outlook. 


Cloth, cr. Svo. STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY Price, $1.50 each 


Buccaneers and Pirates of our Coasts 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON. Illustrated by G. VARIAN and B. W. CLINEDINST. 


De Soto and His Men in “The narratives are full of startling ales of the Enchanted 
the Land of Florida adventure... enough to satisfy and Isles of the Atlantic 
By GRACE KING, author of “New Or- 1 @¢#*# ale the most ena 5 N.Y By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
leans,” Illustrated by George Gibbs. — ee Illustrated by Albert Herter. 

PREVIOUSLY ISSUED LATEST ANNOUNCEMENT 


Southern Soldier Stories The Story of Old Fort London 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON, author of “A Rebel’s Recollec- 
tions, etc. Illustrated by R. F. Zogbaum. A Tele of the Chehes ans Ge Smee 


: , Tennessee, 1760 
Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, author of * The Prophet of 
Tales of 1812. By JAMES BaRNEs. : 


the Great Smoky Mountain,” etc. Illustrated by J. C. 
Illustrated by R. F. Zogbaum and C. T. Chapman. Peixotto. 





. 


FOUR-FOOTED AMERICANS AND THEIR KIN 
: By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, author of “Citizen Bird,” ao 
ee, 7 Dy the author of ' “Birdcraft,” etc. Edited by Frank M. Chapman. 74¢ artest's name guarantees 
‘Birdcraft, “Tommy-Anne,” Illustrated by Ernest Seton Thompson. Heart of perfection 
etc., etc. Nature Series. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. of animal pictures, 


CITIZEN BIRD—Scenes from Bird Life in Plain English 


By MABEL O. WrIGHT and Dr. ELLiotr Cougs. Illus- “ There ts no other book in existence so well fitted for 
trated from Nature by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. Heart arousing and directing the interest that all children of 
of Nature Series. Cloth, $1.50 net. any sensibility feel toward the birds.”—Chicago Tribune. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR BOYS 
Tom Benton's Luck The Ranche on the Oxhide 
By HERBERT ELLIOTT HAMBLEN, author of “On Many Seas,” | By Colonel HENRY C. INMAN, author of “The Old Santa Fé 


etc. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 Trail,” etc. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
A fascinating account of an adventurous boy's life. Boys’ and girls’ adventures on the frontier, 


OUR NEW CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE IS SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


adress THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 
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Important Books Published by Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 


THE SANTIAGO CAISIPAIGN. 
By MAJOR-GENERAL JOSEPH WHEELER. 


This book consists of about 380 PP. , with photogravure frontispiece of General Wheeler, and with seven maps, showing the as of the 
United States and the Spanish forces on different days preceding the surrender of Santiago. Bound in biue cloth, . $3.00 


WASHINGTON THE SOLDIER. 


By GENERAL HENRY B. saaeaaatrataiaat LL.D., author of ‘ Battles of the American Revolution.” With illustrations, maps, chronological 
index and appendices, . ‘i . : 4 - ‘ e ‘ F . . ‘ ; P 9 








$2.50 





THE LAND OF CONTRASTS: A Briton’s View of His American Kin. 
By JAMES FULLARTON MUIRHEAD. $1.50 


‘* We do not see ourselves in these pages as others see us, but rather as we see ourselves by a chance glimpse in a mirror which presents an 
aspect of familiar strangeness.’’"— Zhe Boston Transcript. 


‘** The Land of Contrasts’ is a stimulating and interesting book.’’—7/he Bookman, New York. 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC. 
[From the French of EDMOND ROSTAND.] 
HOWARD THAYER KINGSBURY’S English version, accepted and played by RICHARD MANSFIELD. Cloth, . . ‘ j ‘ $1.00 
Paper, . +50 
Mr. Kingsbury’s translation has preserved much of the original flavor and also proved itself in many passages a ous of poetic talent on its 


own account. The style is Elizabethan blank verse, faithfully adhered to throughout the piece, except where it is pleasantly varied by Gascon 
bits of song. 








A New Novel by CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
A SISTER TO EVANGELINE: 


ony the Saeed of vo de areas and hea she went into — “= oe saad of Guest Pre. (A sequel to ‘The Forge in aaa 
*orest.” - ‘ ; ; ‘ . $1.50 


CARTAGENA; or The Lost Brigade. 
A story of Colonial heroism in the British war with Spain, 1740-1742. By CHARLES W. HALL. “ . $1.50 


An historical romance dealing with the fortunes and bitter failure of the less well-known English Armote, sent in 1741 under Admiral Lord 
Edward Vernon to reduce Cartagena, the citadel of Spanish power in America, and, as it was fondly hoped, other cities in Cuba and elsewhere. 








Philip: the Story of a Boy Violinist. The Divine Force in the Life of the World. 
By T. W. O. $1.25 | (Lowell Institute Lectures.) By Alexander McKenate, D. D. With 


frontispiece portrait of author, 
A Circle in the Sand. 





Lh 


$1.5: 














By EATS JORDAN (lite. F. M. Vermilye). $1.25 Seneca’s Medea, and The Daughters of Troy. 
i Translated by ELLA I. HARRIS, under the maneeeed of PROF. 
Songs of Good Fighting. ALBERT S. Cook, of Yale University, $1.00 
By EUGENE R. WHITE. $1.00 
New York Nocturnes, and Other Poems. The Drama: Its Laws and Its Technique. 
By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. $r.00 By Elisabeth Woodbridge. $1.50 





Four Volumes of Verse by Bliss Carman 











By the Aurelian Wall, and Other Elegies. Behind the Arras: a Book of the Unseen. 
$1.00 Illustrated by T. B. Meteyard. $1.50 
Ballads of Lost Haven: a Book of the Sea. Low Tide on Grand Pre: a Book of Lyrics. 
$1.00 $1.00 
THE GRAY HOUSE OF THE QUARRIES. 
A new novel by MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS. With a frontispiece from an etching by EDMUND H.GARRETY. $1.50 
“The churchgoings, the courtings, the pleasures and sorrows of a primitive people, their lives and deaths, weddings, suicides, births, and 
burials, are Rembrandt and Rubens pictures on a fresh canvas.”— 7he Boston Transcript. 





YE LYTTLE SALEM MAIDE: A Story of Witchcraft. 


By PAULINE BRADFORD MACKIE, author of acer de eateedh a a of Valley ree. With four seni tiatl illustrations from 
drawings by E. W. D. HAMILTON. : 





: F $1.5¢ 
“This is a fresh readable story—the best, ‘indeed, ina Jong t time—on a subject that can never lose its terrible fascination.’ —The Bookman. 
Diomed: The Life, Travels and Observations of a Dog. A [lan-at-Arms. 
Bv JOHN SERGEANT WISE. With one hundred illustrati b A Romance of the days of Gian Galeazzo Visconti, the great Viper. 
ry potions oresntll = radia By CLINTON SCOLLARD. With six full-page illustrations and 
ie title-page by E. W. D. HAMILTON. ; : $1.50 
book.’ » avons “who has, ever Cus ae TeNeR'e dog will enjoy this “The style is admirable, simple, direct, fluent, and sometimes 


F . t to finish.” 
“A most interesting book.”—Boston Journal. eloquent; and the story moves with rapidity from start tc ag 





Lamson, Wolffe & Co.’s Historical Novels in their Chronological Order. 








1619-20 King Noanett. 1766 A Son of the Old Dominion. 

A story of Old Virginia and the Massachusetts Bay. By F. J. By MRS. BURTON HARRISON. $1.50 
STIMSON (J. S. OF DALE). With twelve full- saat illustra- W d editi tae f 7 ill ane t by HENRY Pan 
tions by HENRY SANDHAM, R.C.A. - $2.00 "an Ae . _— daca wee illustrations 7 $1.75 

1676 Vivian of Virginia. 1778 Madmoiselle ‘de Berny : 

Being the memoirs of ong Piet Retettae, by John Vivian, Esq., of A Story of Valley Forge. By PAULINE eaAerene MACKIE. 
ama on hme at bea a By + ¥ RT FULLER. W -" With five full-page illustrations by FRANK T. MERRILL. $1.50 
ten full-page illustrations by FRANK T ERRILL. . ‘ 1.75 

\ > | 1837 The Pomp of the Lavilettes. 

1755 The Forge in the Forest: By GILBERT PARKER. $1.25 

Being the Narrative of the Acadian Ranger, Jean de Mer, Seigneur * ° 
de Briart, and how he crossed the Black Abbé; and of his ad- 1861-65 A Hero in Homespun : 
ventures in a Strange Fellowship. By CHAS. G. D. ROBERTS. A Tale of the Loyal South. By WILLIAM BE. — With ten 
With seven full-page illustrations by HENRY SANDHAM, R.C.A. $1.50 full-page illustrations by DAN BEARD. . ° $1.50 





Order from your Bookseller, Newsdealer, or direct from the Publishers. 





Ss Beacon Street, BOSTON. LONDON. I5s6 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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D. Appleton & Co.’s New Books 


Recollections of the Civil War 


By CHARLES A. Dana. With portrait. 
Large 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, uncut, 
2.00. 

The late Charles A. Dana’s “Recollections of 
the Civil War” forms one of the most remark- 
able volumes of historical, political and per- 
sonal reminiscences which have been given to 
the public. Mr. Dana was not only practically 
a member of the Cabinet and in the confidence 
of the leaders of Washington, but he was also 
the chosen representative of the War Depart- 
ment with General Grant and other military 
commanders, and he was present at many of 
the councils which preceded movements of the 
greatest importance. Mr. Dana was selected 
to sit in judgment upon charges of treason, 
bribery and fraud, and he was familiar with all 
the inner workings of the vast machinery 
which which was set in operation by the war. 
The importance of this unwritten history is ob- 
vious. Furthermore, Mr. ana’s own narra- 
tive is re-enforced by many letters from Grant, 
Stanton, Sherman, and others, 


Cannon and Camera 


Sea and Land Battles of the Spanish- 
American War in Cuba, Camp Life, 
and the Return of the Soldiers. 
Described and illustrated by J. C. 
HeEMMENT, War Artist at the Front. 
With over 100 full-page pictures taken 
by the Author, and an Index. Large 
12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

Mr. Hemment is probably the first photo- 
grapher who has obtained at close range a 
complete series of pictures illustrating a war 
from its inception to its close. He was on the 
wreck of the Maine while the Commission was 
sitting. He saw the volunteers called into ser- 
vice, and visited Camps Black and Chicka- 
mauga. He was at Tampa and with Admiral 
Sampson’s squadron, and he was at Santiago 
from the beginning to the surrender. Mr. 
Hemment was under fire with the Regulars 
and Rough Riders at El Caney, San Juan, and 
elsewhere, and he shared in the dramatic 
scenes preceding the capitulation. He wit- 
nessed the bombardments of Santiago and saw 
Cervera’s fleet destroyed. Later, Mr. Hem- 
ment was present at Camp Wikoff, and saw 
the return of the Regulars, the Rough Riders 
and the Seventy-first Regiment. 


The History of the World 


From the Earliest Historical Time to the 
Year 1898. By EpGAR SANDERSON, M. 
A., sometime Scholar of Clare Col- 
lege, Cambridge; Author of “A His- 
tory of the British Empire,’ “The 
British Empire in the Nineteenth 
Century,” “Outlines of the World’s 
History,” etc. Uniform with “Natural 
History,’ “Astronomy,” and “The 
Historical Reference Book.” Small 
8vo. Half leather, $2.00. 


Foot-notes to Evolution 


A Series of Popular Addresses on the 
Evolution of Life. By Davip STARR 
Jorpan, Ph.D., President of Leland 
Stanford, Junior, University. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


The Story of the Railroad 


By Cy Warman, author of “The Ex- 
press Messenger,” etc. A new volume 
in the “Story of the West Series,” 
edited by Ripley Hitchcock. With 
maps and many illustrations by B. 
West Clinedinst and from _photo- 
graphs. 
the Cowboy,” “The Story of the 
Mine,” and “The Story of the In- 
dian.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

“*The Story of the Railroad’ brings one into touch 
with all forces and conditions that worked for or against 
the thin line of rails which crept Westward, and_ Mr. 
Warman may be fairly said to have drawn upon all the 
sources from which elements needed in his picture 
could be obtained. The result is a general view of 
characteristic phases of the life which has a complete- 


ness from the standpoint of human interest net realized 
beiore.”—Boston Herald. 


Uniform with “The Story of | 





MRS.CROWNINSHIELD’S NEW ROMANCE 
Latitude 19° 

A Romance of the West Indies in the 

Year of Our Lord 1820. Being a 

faithful account and true, of the pain- 

ful adventures of the Skipper, the 


Bo’s’n, the Smith, the Mate, and 
Cynthia. By Mrs. ScHUYLER 
CROWINSHIELD. Illustrated. I2mo. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


Mrs. Crowninshield’s first novel is a book 
which will be read and talked about. The 
local color is fresh and captivating, and the 
interest of novelty attaches to the historical 
background, including as it does the pirates 
and voodoo worshipers of the earlier part of 
the century in Haiti, and the strange figure of 
King Christophe. The unflagging interest of 
the adventures which are encountered is ac- 
companied by a constant vein of delightful 


humor. 
David Harum 
A Story of American Life. By Epb- 
WARD Noyes WESTCOTT. I2mo. 


Cloth, $1.50. 

“Mr. Westcott has created a new and inter- 
esting type. We are led into a bright and 
sunny, although quaint atmosphere. ‘David 
Harum’ is a character entirely unlike those we 
have had from Dickens, Thackeray, Charles 
Reade, or any of the English school. He is 
distinctly American, and yet his portrayal has 
awaited the hand of Mr. Westcott, in spite of 
the activity of Miss Wilkins, Miss Jewett and 
others. .”’—New York Times. 

A Herald of the West 
An American Story of 1811-1815. By 

J. A. ALTSHELER, author of “A Sol- 

dier of Manhattan,” and “The Sun 

of Saratoga.” t12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
_ “In these days when the flush of war has only 
just passed, the book ought to und thousands 
of readers, for it teaches patriotism without 
intolerance, and it shows what the war with 
Spain has demonstrated anew, the power of 
the American people when they are deeply 
roused by some great wrong.”—San Francisco 
Chronicle. ‘ 

Concerning Isabel Carnaby 

By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents 

No. 252 in Appletons’ Town and 

Country Library. 


Spanish Literature 
By JAMEs Fitz Maurice-Ketity, Mem- 
ber of the Spanish Academy. A new 
volume in “The Literatures of the 
World Series,” edited by Edmund 
Gosse. Uniform with “Italian Litera- 
ture,” “Ancient Greek Literature,” 
“French Literature,” ‘Modern Eng- 
lish Literature.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The American Revolution, 1763-1783 
Being the chapters and passages re- 
lating to America from the author’s 
“History of England in the Eigh- 
teenth Century.” By WriLiiaAm Ep- 
WARD HartTPo.ce Lecky, M. P., au- 
thor of “The History of European 
Morals,” “Democracy and Liberty,” 
“Rationalism in Europe,” etc. Ar- 
ranged and edited, with Historical 
and Biographical Notes by James 
Albert Woodburn, Professor of 
American History and Politics in In- 
diana University. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


The Phantom Army 


By Max PeEmBERTON, author of 
“Kronstadt.” Uniform edition. Il- 
lustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Pemberton has written a romantic novel 
characterized by continued and increasing in- 
terest and stirring adventures. His hero, an 
English soldier i eee is enrolled, through 
a strange series of incidents, in the “Phantom 
Army,” which has its stronghold in the moun- 
tains of Spain, like certain of the Carlist bands 
of a few years since. The picturesqueness and 
dramatic quality of the tale will find imme- 
diate favor with readers. 


Send for a copy of the Free Illustrated Holiday Number 


oA Afppleton’s Monthly Bulletin.) 


These books are for sale by all Booksellers ; or they will be 


sent by mail on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


Also by Mr. Pemberton 
Kronstadt 
A Romance. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

“Singularly original in its conception, the 
story is most cunningly and cleverly told. It 
grips the attention in the first paragraph, and 
whirls one irresistibly along through all the 
stirring incidents of its skillfully devised plot, 
giving one not an instant’s rest until the splen- 
did dramatic climax gives sudden relief.”— 
London Daily Mail. 


The House of Hidden Treasure 


A novel. By MAxweE.Lt Gray, author 
of “The Silence of Dean Maitland,” 
etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“*The House of Hidden Treasure’ by Maxwell 
Gray is a book that one reads slowly and carefully, so 
as not to miss the essence of its fine art, the fine details 
of its descriptions, the sufficiency of its character draw- 
ing and the delicacy of its quiet pathos. Maxwell 
Gray is one of the most finished, thoughtful, artistic 
and satisfying novelists of the day... here is 
no falling off in this latest novel of the author of ‘The 
Silence of Dean Maitland ;’ there is the same firmness 
of touch, the same insight into character and motive, 
the same refined feeling for beauty, the same strength 
and spiritual significance, grace, delicacy and pathos. 
: It stands easily first among the best, and most 
satisfactory novel of the year; it is a good story and a 
good work of art.”,—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS 


The Hero of Erie (Commodore Perry). 
By James BaRNEs, author of “Mid- 
shipman Farragut,” “Commodore 
Bainbridge,” etc. A new volume in 
the “Young Heroes of Our Navy” 
Series. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 


Paleface and Redskin, and Other 
Stories for Boys and Girls. By F. 
ANTSEY, author of ‘Vice Versa,” etc. 
With many _ illustrations. I2mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

The author’s delightful humor and his com- 
mand of unexpected incidents are seen at their 
best in this most entertaining book, which will 
be read by old and young alike. 

With the Black Prince. A Story of 
Adventure in the Fourteenth Century. 
By Wixuram O. Stopparp, author of 
“Little Smoke,” “Crowded Out 0’ 
Crofield,” “On the Old Frontier; or, 
The Last Raid of the Iroquois,” 
etc. Illustrated by B. West Cline- 
dinst. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Pilot of the Mayflower. By 
Hezek1AH ButTTrerRwortnH, author of 
“True to His Home,” “In the Boy- 
hood of Lincoln,” “The Zigzag 
Books,” etc. Illustrated by H. Win- 


throp Peirce and others. tI2mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 
Success Against Odds; or, How an 


American Boy Made His Way. By 
WittraMm O. Stropparp. Illustrated 
by B. West Clinedinst. Uniform edi- 
tion. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

In this spirited and interesting story Mr. 
Stoddard tells the adventures of a plucky boy 
who fought his own battles and made his way 
upward from poverty in a Long Island sea- 
shore town. It is a tale of pluck and self-re- 
liance capitally told. 


Bible Stories in Bible Language. By 
EpWARD TUCKERMAN PoTTEeR. New 
edition, with an introduction by the 
Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, Bishop 
of New York. With new illustra- 
tions. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

In his introduction oe 4 Potter says: 
“Since this is a volume which aims to gather 
these Bible stories and to set them in their 
familiar language in clear and consecutive 
form, it cannot but serve a good use and find 
a wide welcome. The earlier edition of this 
volume has received such a welcome, and now 
that it is asked for again, I am sure that many 
readers and hearers, both old and young, will 
be glad to possess it.” 


(2 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
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HENRY T. COATES & CO.’S 


RECENT NOTABLE BOOKS 


PARIS; Its Sites, Monuments and History. Compiled 
from the principal secondary authorities by MARIA HORNOR 
LANSDALE. With an introduction by Hilaire Belloc, B.A. 
Illustrated with 30 photogravures and plans, and a complete 
map of Paris. One volume, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00 
Full polished calf, gilt edges, , : 7.00 


MOROCCO. By EDMONDO DE AmICIS. oe from the 
Italian by MARIA H. LANSDALE. Illustrated by 50 photo- 
gravures and a map. Two volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, ornamental covers, in a clcth box, ‘ : $5.00 
Three-quarters calf, gilt tops, ; 7 : 10,00 


CONSTANTINOPLE. By EpMmonpDo DE Amicis. Translated 
from the Italian by MARIA H. LANSDALE. Illustrated with 
50 photogravures with index and maps. Two volumes, 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, in cloth box with slip covers, $5.00 
Three-quarters calf, gilt tops, ‘ ; : 10.00 


SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By EpMONDO DE AmICcis. 
Translated from the Italian by STANLEY R. YARNALL. 
Beautifully illustrated with 45 photogravures and map. Two 
volumes. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt i ornamental covers, in 
a box, . ‘ ; $5.00 
Three-quarters ‘calf, gilt top, ; : 10.00 


FLORENCE: Its Hictory, the [edici, the Humanists, Let- 
ters, Arts. By CHARLES YRIARTE. New edition, revised 
and compared with the latest authorities, by MARIA H. 
LANSDALE. 
One volume. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, . : $3.00 
Full polished calf, gilt edges, ; : ; 7.00 


ROME. By FRANcIS WEY. New edition, revised and com- 
pared with latest authorities, by MARIA H. LANSDALE. II- 





Illustrated with 30 photogravures and a map. | 


lustrated with 30 photogravures and a map. One volume, | 


crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, ‘ ‘ ; : $3.00 
Full polished calf, gilt edges, ; ; 7.00 
VENICE: Its History, Art, Industries a Modern Life. 


Translated from the French by F. J. SITWELL. Illustrated | 
with 28 photogravures, with index and map. One volume, 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, . ; . : $3.00 
Full polished calf, gilt edges, : : ; 7.00 


THE STANZAS OF OFIAR KHAYYASI, Translated from 
the Persian by JOHN LESLIE GARNER. Second edition, with 
introduction and notes. This first and only translation of 
Omar Khayy4m by an American scholar, privately printed 
a few years since, has been revised and rewritten and is now 
offered to the public. It is printed in an antique type, on 
deckle-edged laid paper, with photogravure frontispiece and 
decorative — uaa — _— sonnaa leather, gilt 
top, : : $1.00 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Rendered into 
English verse by EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


Containing the | 


first and fourth editions and much other matter pertaining to | 


this now world-famous series of verses. With foreword by 
Talcott Williams. 
edged laid paper, with photogravure frontispiece and decora- 


tive title page. Square 16mo, flexible leather, gilt top, $1.25. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Colony and Commonwealth, By Sip- 
NEY GEORGE FISHER. 12mo, cloth, ; $1.50 


FIRESIDE STORIES, OLD AND NEW. Collected by 
Henry T. COATES. Three volumes. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
tops, with photogravure frontispieces. Perset, . $3.00 


Printed in antique type, on deckle- | 


SIAI1 AND THE SIAMESE. Six Years’ Recollection of an | 


English Governess at the Siamese Court. 
RIETTE LEONOWENS. 


By ANNA Har- 
New edition, with new binding and 


twelve beautiful half-tone illustrations from original photo- | 
graphs taken in Siam. One volume, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt | 


_ STANLEY AND THE CONGO. Ex ylorations and Adven- 
LIFE AND TRAVEL IN INDIA. Being Recollections of a | 


top, ‘ . ° . $1.50 


Journey Before the Days of Railroads. 
RIETTE LEONOWENS. New edition, with new binding and 
twelve beautiful half-tone illustrations from original photo- 
graphs taken in India. 


By ANNA Har- | 


One volume, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt | 


top, . : ° . ° $1.50 | 


CAPTAIN JACK, THE SCOUT. 
Old Fort Duquesne. An Historical Novel. 


Or, the Indian Wars About 
By CHARLES 


McKniGuHT. New edition, with new binding and twelve fine 
half-tone portraits from rare a One volume, 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, . : ‘ $1.50 


THE RHINE: From its Source to the Sea. Translated 
by G. T. C. BARTLEY from the German of KARL STIELER, 
tL WACHENHUSEN and F. W. HACKLANDER. New edition, 
revised and corrected. Illustrated with 50 photogravures 
from original negatives, and a map. Two volumes, crown 
8vo. Cloth, gilt tops, ornamental covers, in cloth box, $5.00 
Three-quarters calf, gilt tops, ; . . 10.00 


LORNA DOONE. A Romance of Exmoor. R. D. BLACK- 
MORE. Illustrated with 51 photogravure illustrations, re- 
produced from illustrations taken expressly for this edition. 
Bound in two volumes, crown 8vo, with gilt tops, back, and 
side. Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box (with td covers), $6.00 
Three-quarters, calf, gilt tops, ‘ . 12.00 


ROMOLA. Florentine Edition. By a ELioT. Beauti- 
fully illustrated with 60 photogravures of views in Florence, 
sculpture, paintings, etc., with a portrait of George Eliot. In 
two volumes, crown 8vo, ‘gilt tops, with “~ covers, in cloth 
box, ‘ : $6.00 
Three-quarters crushed lev ant, gilt tops, 2 ; 12.00 


QUEENS OF SOCIETY. By Grace and PHILIP WHARTON. 
New Library Edition, Beautifully illustrated with 18 photo- 


gravures. Tastefully bound in two volumes, crown 8vo, cloth 
extfa,. « ‘ é $5.00 
Three-quarters calf, gilt tops, : . : 3.00 


WITS AND BEAUX OF SOCIETY. By Grace and PHILIP 


WHARTON. New Library Edition. Beautiful.y illustrated 
with 20 photogravures. Two volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, 
extra, . ; . $5.00 
Three-quarters ‘calf, gilt tops, . . ° 8.00 


HYPERION. A Romance. By HENRY WADSWORTH LONG- 
FELLOW. Illustrated with 30 photogravures. One volume, 
crown 8vo, half white and red cloth, and full gilt back, $3.00 
Full polished calf, gilt edges, ; ; 7.00 


THE HEART OF MERRIE ENGLAND. By JAMES S. STONE, 
D.D. A new issue, in new dress, of a delightful book of 
English travel, away from the beaten track of the average 
tourist, through green lanes and quiet by-ways into Rural 
England. With 16 half-tone illustrations from original photo- 
graphs. One volume, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, . $1.50 


LES MISERABLES. By Victor HuGo. 
lent translation. Five volumes, (Volume I., Fantine ; Vol- 
ume II., Cosette; Volume III., Marius; Volume IV., Saint 
Denis; Volume V., Jean Valjean). Illustrated with 20 orig- 
inal drawings by E mery L. Williams, made expressly — this 


A new and excel- 


edition. 12mo, plain cloth, gilt tops, : : $6.25 
Decorated cloth side and back, gilttcps, . "7.50 
Half calf extra, gilt — or half morocco extra, ‘gilt 

tops, ; : ; 15.00 


HOLLAND. By ee DE bition Translated from the 
Italian by HELEN ZIMMERN. Illustrated with 44 photo- 
gravure illustrations and a map. Bound in two volumes, 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, ee in cloth box (with 
covers), J ‘ ‘i $5.00 
Three-quarters calf, gilt tops, , ‘ 10.00 


THE AFATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. A a of Photo- 
graphic Manipulation, intended especially for beginners and 
amateurs, with suggestions as to the choice of Apparatus and 
Processes. By ELLERSLIE WALLACE, M.D. Pith edition. 
Thoroughly revised and eae to date. One volume, 12mo, 
limp morocco, ‘ : $1.00 


tures in the Wilds of Africa. A full account of Stanley's 
perilous journey down the Congo River, together with a 
narrative of Sir Samuel W. Baker’s Central Lake Region 
Expedition and Lieutenant V.S.Cameron’s Journey across 
Africa in 1874-75. By J. F. PACKARD. One volume. Large 
12mo. Fully illustrated. Cloth, gilt tops, . ‘ $1.50 


For sale by ali booksellers, or will be sent post or express paid on recetpt of the price by the publishers. 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS’ 
New Gift-Books for the Holidays—1898-1899 


French and English A story of the struggle in America. By E. EVERETT GREEN, author of “In Taunton 
re z Town,” etc., with seven illustrations and a map showing the scene of the war. Cloth, extra, $1.50. 
Based on the struggle of the French and Indians to keep the English from extending their colonies in America. It begins with the 
massacre of a settler’s family in Western Pennsylvania but deals mainly with the siege of Quebec. The story introduces many historical 
incidents and personages. These incidents are made easy of remembrance by their connection with the romance of the tale, and altogether 

is an interesting and instructive book, 


’ A story of the time of Queen Anne. By E. EVERETT GREEN, author of “Tom Tufton’s 
Tom Tufton’s Toll Travels,” etc. Witn eight illustrations. Cloth, extra, $1.25 


. ’ *L-s A story of the first English fleet. By CHARLES W. WHISTLER, with illustrations. 8vo, 
King Alfred’s Viking cloth, extra, $1.00. 


The book is more than its name implies. It tells of the battles on land between the Saxons and the Danes, and the final victory of Alfred 
over Guthrum, the Danish “host king.” A good book for well-grown boys or older readersand interesting to the student of early English history. 
Chums at Last A tale of school life. By A. FORSYTH GRANT. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, extra, $1.00. 
Containing a very interesting description of a cricket match, and a thrilling account of stopping a train by a boy, witha bicycle lamp, 
whereby he saved many lives. The boys ar real, and the wd is Ee told, with a good wee — w poe neve 
A true story of the finding of buried treasure off the coast of Florida. By GORDON S TABLES, 
The Pirate’s Gold R. N. Illustrated. Cloth, extra, 60 cents. 


The Uncharted Island By SKELTON KUPPORD. Illustrated. Cloth, extra, $1.2 


A most cleverly told story. The way in which the search for the treasure is diverted from an <i island to the vault in the old 
Abbey, is most ingenious and the interest is ke pt up all through the story. 


And the Princess who lived opposite. By MRS. EDWIN HOHLER. With illustrations. 
The Green Toby Jug Cloth, extra, $1.00. Delightful stories for children. 
s : Its trials and triumphs. By HAROLD AVERY, author of “Frank’s First Term.” With 
The Triple Alliance illustrations. Cloth, extra, $1.25. 
Itisa natural, stirring, heccieage y and pe pre pet aber boys onda OD AVERY. a = it br i w - 4 ‘s First Term” ererione. 
f story ot SChoo!l-Doy ire. y ( author of “ Frank’s irst erm etc It 
Stolen or Strayed illustrations. Cloth, extra, 50 cents. 


In The Grip of The Spaniard By HERBERT HAYENS, | Esther’s Charge By E. EVERETT GREEN. With six 





author of ‘ Under the Lone Star,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth, illustrations. $1.00. 
extra, $1.50. The White North With Nordenskiold, DeLong, and Nansen. 
A Fighter in Green A tale of Algeria. By HERBERT By M. DOUGLAS, author of “Across Greenland’s Ice- 


HAYENS, author of “Under the Lone Star,” “Clevely fields.” Illustrated. _ Cloth, extra, 80 cents. 
Sahib,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth, extra, $1.50. ~ | One Summer by The Sea By J. M. CALLWELL, author 

d wean of “ Timothy Tatters,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth, extra, $1.25. 

The Dormitory Flag A school story. By HAROLD AVERY. Through Peril, Toil, and Pain. By LUCY TAYLOR, author 


With eight illustrations. Cloth, extra, $1.50. of “ Fritz of Prussia.” Illustrated. Cloth, extra, $1.50. 
Our Yow Astory forchildren. By E. L. HAVERFIELD. The Golden Picture Book Stories and verses. Over eighty 
With six illustrations. Cloth, extra, $1.00. colored illustrations. Small quarto, 288 pages, $1.75. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent prepaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. Send for Complete Catalogue. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers and Importers, 37 East 18th Street, New York 
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Messages and Papers of 


_ THE PRESIDENTS 


A History of the 





Written by Our Presidents 
Hon. JAMES D. RICHARDSON, 
Under the Direction of Congress. 


To the American Citizen—The Father 
of the Future and Greater American: 


In this Holiday season, when the whole 
nation is rejoicing over the outcome of the 


! recent stirring events of our history, and congratulating itself on the final settlement in accordance 





with the Amzrican idea, it is well to think of the citizen that is to be, as well of him who is. Your 
boy should have a holiday gift to remind him for all time to come of what the American citizen of 
1898 is, and what will be expected of the greater American citizen that is to be. 

The great questions which confront us today are simple in comparison with those which will 
come up for solution, and the precedents of our past history are the guide posts for the future. 

The greater American citizen must know more about American Statesmanship, American 
Genius, American Progress, American Institutions, and the inner workings of our American 
Government, past, present and future. 

The Messages and Papers of the Presidents are the original sources for this education, and 
in these utterances are crystallized the wisdom and experience of our forefathers in history, and 
‘* History always repeats itself.’’ 

Congress had this in mind in authorizing the publication of this great work, and in appropri- 
ating the necessary amount to defray the initial expenses. 

The Hon. AINSWORTH R. SPOFFORD, formerly Librarian of Congress, has accepted the posi- 
tion of General Secretary of the Committee appointed to distribute the work. If a private publisher 
were to undertake to publish it, even if he could gain access to the Government records, it would cost 
not less than a million dollars to produce, and he could not afford to sell it for less than Ten Dol- 
lars per volume. The Committee on Distribution has, however, undertaken to distribute the work at 
a trifle over the cost of manufacture and distribution. If it is necessary to increase the price to 
meet expenses, it will be done later, but not on applications received during month of December. 

A postal card request for full particulars, addressed as below, will bring ample descriptive matter, full instructions for 
making applications, and several of the magnificent engravings contained in the work, suitable for framing, absolutely free. 

On all requests accompanied by a deposit of ONE DOLLAR a set of the books will be laid aside 2nd reserved pending 


further investigation, and if you decide within ten days not to make a regular application for the work, the amount will be 
refunded. All requests for further information will receive prompt attention, in regular order, if addressed to 


AINSWORTH R. SPOFFORD, Gen’! Secretary, ©°™™‘te¢ 02 Distribution, Dept. 9 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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THE WANAMAKER LITERATURE CLUB 


AyRoyal Christmas Gift—on little-at-a-time payments 


FOLKS who read nothing but the latest novel will be surprised to find how much the best part 

of the world’s reading antedates our little lives. For more than 30 centuries men have been 
writing books— good books too—full of adventure, sentiment, and philosophy. Take a single 
century — the eighteenth, for example. Here are some names of that period selected from the .. 


INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE: 


ha Vanbrugh Daniel De Foe Lord Chesterfield Samuel Richardson: Laurence Sterne" Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
fee . Jonathan Swift William Collins Henry Fielding Samuel Foote Madame d’Arblay 
Masillon William Cowper David Hume Diderot James Boswell William Blake c 
Count Anthony Hamilton Thomas Parnell Thomas Paine Rousseau Thomas Chatterton Bernadin de St. Pierre 
Montesquieu e Sage Joseph Butler Tobias Smoliett Henry Mackenzie George Crabbe 
George Berkeley Matthew Prior Mark Akenside John Wesley Arthur Young Charles Dibdin 
Joseph Addison Sir Richard Steele Viscount Bolingbroke Swedenborg | George Washington Gilbert White 
Alexander Pope Edward Young Horace Walpole Oliver Goldsmith Burger, G. A. Goethe 
John Gay Voltaire Thomas Gray Samuel Johnson Adam Smith Gibbon 
Lady Montagu James Thomson Bishop of Chichester James Macpherson Alfieri Edmund Burke 
Andre Chenier 
Chateaubriand 
Samuel yy — pa 
If Donald G. Mitchell should offer to write you a general rae = rd 


introduction to the world’s literature, and Andrew ; Lang, Alexander Hamilton 
Nathan Haskell Dole, Forrest Morgan, and Caroline Tich- Senathen Eanasds 


nor, joining, should offer to make you a list of the 1,000 —aoemeare Radeiph tric Raspe 
best books to read, would yousay No? Suppose you Soa Count de Buffon 
were too busy to read all these books and they — 
should propose to mark the best parts of each, 
so that you could get the kernel of each 
book in a half hour’s reading, then to LOW PRICE 
arrange them in the order to be read, . | LITTLE PAYMENTS 
and to translate a good many that , ) 

you couldn’t buy in English ; - ve Ay 

wouldn’t you think it a rare BEA cz COMPLETE SET 











chance to spend a winter - q ,% DELIVERED NOW 
reading up the whole a » A’ 


world’s literature? 





The 20 large octavo volumes, 
containing over 10,000 large, 8vo 
pages, and over 500 full-page illustra- 
tions, form a more complete, instructive, 
and entertaining collection of the famous 
literature of all the ages than the ordinary 
library of 5,000 volumes. It brings the world’s 
literature within reach of the average home. 
Paper, typography, presswork, and binding 
are the best that money can buy. 

The entire set—twenty magnificent octavo 
volumes, in any style binding—is delivered complete 
to Club members who pay ONE DOLLAR, member- 
ship fee, and for fifteen months thereafter pay monthly : 
$2 for cloth binding, $3 for half morocco, $4 for sumptu- 
ous three-quarter levant, or $6 for rich, crushed, full levant, 
such as delights the connoisseur. We recommend one of the 
leather bindings as more appropriate for such large volumes 

and more durable. 
You may return the set within 10 days and have your money back. 
Specimen pages and full information mailed free, but we ad- 

vise examining the books themselves. 


. oe ta a rahe gs he ian q 
Bs — . % Yee ‘ 3 
ie Sica. Drennan 


AD RESS, SECTION 89. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 
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WIN THE NAME THERE, IS FAME 


Copyright protected by Lyman D. Morse. 
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McCLURE’S . ) ALL FOR 
COSMOPOLITAN . - $2.55 
LESLIE’S Pop. Monthly A YEAR. 


Regular price of these magazines, $3.00. -We can 
supply you with almost any magazine published at 
reduced prices, including 
SCRIBNER’S and MCCLURE’S~ - - $3.50 
HARPER’S and DELINEATOR - - 4.00 
COSMOPOLITAN and MCCLURE'S - 1.80 
PALL MALL and CASSELL’S MAGAZINE 3.70 


Write us pour wants and we will meet them, and 
will furnish a neat card, showing paid subscription to 


magazine under any 
name you wish for CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
J. A. UNDERWOOD, eee “ge 
International Subscription Agency, First Nat. Bank, Penn 
Dept. 3, PENN YAN, N. Y. Yan; any Commercial 5 
a 


3 MAGAZINES “== 
: 


: 
w% PRICE OF TWO 
: 
: 
i 
: 


Agency or Publication. 








FOR YOUR NMAS (CANDIES 





QUALITY and FLAVOR 
UNEXCELLED. 


863 BROADWAY. 


NEW YORK. 


[ARGE ASSORTMENT of IMPORTED & DOMESTIC NOVELTIES 
in FANCY BOXES & BASKETS. suitable for 


PRESENTS. 
(ANDIES SENT EVERYWHERE BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 


ORDERS CAN BE PLACED NOW FOR GOODS 
TO BE PACKED & SHIPPED ON ANY DESIRED DATE. 




















3 IN ONE—Waist, Corset, Cover 
Stylish and Comfortable. Recommended 

by Physicians and Teachers of Physical Culture 

§ White, Low Neck, 2.25 







LADIES’ 


i 
Medium and Long Waist Extra Low Neck 3.00 


Drab, $2.50 Black, 3.00 
MISSES’ . . . White, Low Neck, . . 1.75 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS. 
George Frost Co., Makers, Box 1604, Boston. 
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Postpaid on jee of price, if not at your store.’ Postal Order 
or Registered Letter. Give waist measure and length 
underarm, (Other Styles. Catalogue Free, 








For Thirty-nine Years the 
STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND 


STEEL PENS 


SPENCERIAN 


SERIES 





SILVER PLATED BUSINESS PENS 


Incorrodible. Uniform. Perfectly Smooth 


Sample of each number sent on receipt of return 
postage. Ask for Silverine Pens 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
450 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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AN: IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT 
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: 16 Beekman Street, = NEW YORK 
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i HOW IS This 
For Price? 


We will sell 50 ofthe following out- 
fits for $50.00 each to the first comers : 


1 Junior Praestantia, Lightning Carrier, 
one 9-ft. Screen, 35 Plain Slides on the 
War (or others), 12 Colored Comics, 1 
Curtain Slide, 1 Good Night Slide, 50 Col- 
ored Posters 11x9, and 250 printed hand- 
bills, 24 Lantern Plates with Mats, Cover 
Glasses and Binding sufficient to make 24 
lantern slides, with bottle of developer 
and full instructions. 


This is the cheapest outfit we have 
ever offered, and as usual it bears our 
guarantee. Send for Catalogue, 20 
cents. Hire and War Lists, Free. 


RILEY BROTHERS, 


This ‘‘Stella’’ tune 32,000 TUNES, and is 


‘¥, sheet has played good as new. 


iSTELLA Bes 


and Indestructible Tune Sheets produce a volume and 
sweetness of tone comparable only with the piano, It 
is the only music box having smooth metallic tune sheets. 

No pins or projections to break off and not liable to get out 
of order. The list of tunes is unlimited. 


IDEAL MUSIC BOXES 


playing 6,to 600 tunes, with or without slot attachment. 
rite for catalogue and name of local agent. 


JACOT & SON, 39R Union Sq., N. Y 
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CLUB MEN 
ON A 
TRAIN 


Several members of a New York Club, des- 








cribing a recent trip to Chicago on one of the 
New York Central’s twenty-four hour trains, 
expressed the opinion that this servicefurnished 
all the accommodations of a first class-club, 
with the added advantage of the finest land- 
scapes in the country, and an opportunity for 
the practical study of history and geography 


that is unsurpassed. 


The New York Central has issued a booklet 
descriptive of ** The Lake Shore Limited,” 
which also contains an epitome of what may 
be seen from the Observation Car as the train 
progresses on its daily run between New York 
and Chicago. Send for copy to George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 














THE 


FLORIDA 


AND 


HAVANA. LIMITED 


NEW TRAIN TO THE TROPICS Lve. Cincinnati 

830 AM. via QUEEN & CRESCENT ROUTE 
reach Jacksonville and New Orleans same hour next morning. Over 
roo miles shortest route. New drawing room Pullmans. Cafe, parlor, 
and observation cars. Vestibuled, > fas lighted, steam heated trains. 
Stone ballast and block signals. Through service to New Orleans, 
Tampa, and Miami, with direct steamship lines to Key West, Havana. 
Nassau, Santiago. pote round trip excursion rates. Write to 
W. C. RINEA SON, G. P. A., Cincinnati, Ou10, for free printed 
matter and full particulars. 


THE LIGHT OF AMERICAN > PROGRESS. | 
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Going West? | 


Why not try the Nickel Plate Road? The 
rates are considerably lower than via other 
lines, while the service is excelled by none. 
Many improvements have been made in the 
last few years. Elegant coaches and powerful 
locomotives have been purchased, heavier rails 
and ties laid, and substantial structures of steel 
and stone have replaced the old bridges. Solid 
through trains of day coaches and buffet sleep- 
ing cars are run between New York and 
Chicago, via both West Shore and D. L. & W. 


tween Boston and Chicago via Fitchburg and 
West Shore Roads, making no change of cars 
between Boston and New York, and Erie, Cleve- 
land, Fort Wayne and Chicago. All trains now 
arrive and depart from the Van Buren Street 
Union Station at Chicago, which is no doubt 
the most convenient station in the city, being 
located in the business center, and on the loop 
of the elevated railway system, where more 
than a thousand trains pass each day. 

For information, call on your nearest ticket agent, 


or address F. J. Moore, Gen’l Agent, Nickel Plate 
Road, 291 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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4 AND RETURN. FIRST CABIN 
% ‘Including Meals and Stateroom Accommodations 


Intermediate Cabin, $35.30 
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THEO, G, EGER, T. M., 5 Bowling Green, N. Y. 
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“The Giaitiaghens 


A GIFT FOR CHRISTMAS AND ALL THE YEAR 


A Graphophone is an ideal holiday present. In its train come all the 
me enjoyed through the sense of hearing. 

With a Graphophone one can have vocal solos or choruses; the music 
of bands or orchestras or of any instrument one prefers—monologues by 
¥ popular comedians; sketches from famous plays; speeches by eloquent 
orators. 

On a Graphophone one can make instantly and reproduce at once 
records of the voice, of music, or of any sound. Other so-called talking 
machines reproduce only records of cut-and-cried subjects specially 
prepared in a laboratory. 


Graphophones are sold for $10 and up. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE No. 87. 


Columbia Phonograph Co. Department 37. 


New York, 143 and 145 Broaday Chicago, 2t1 State Street 
Retail Branch: 1155. 1157, 1159 Broadway St. Louis, 720-722 Olive Street 
Paris, 34 Boulevard des Italiens Philadelphia, 1032 Chestnut St. 
Washington, 919 Pennsylvania Avenue Baltimore, 110 E. Baltimore St. 
San Francisco, 723 Market Street Buffalo, 313 Main Street 
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Wonderful Invention 


Tones Every Organ and Nerve in the 
System Every home should 


have our New Improved Ther- 
mal Vapor Bath Cabinet (re- 
cently patented). 
several million pores all over 
the body, and sweats out of @ 
the system all impure and 
poisonous matter which causes 
disease. Gives absolute clean- 
liness and without medicine 
keeps the bod 
vigorous. Wil 
cold and break up all symp- 
% toms of typhoid and other fe- 
vers with one bath. Reduces 
surplus flesh; cures rheuma- 
tism and all blood,skin,nerve, 
kidney diseases. You will have 
3 all the invigorating, cleansing and purifying effects of 
the most luxurious Turkish, hot-air or medicated 





i Ny > 
“PRICE 65.00. 





< ~ 


bath at atrifling cost. Price $5.00. 


the greatest cure known for pneumonia. 


harmless and sure method of drawin 


9O9O0O000O00 06 400000 


It opens the 


healthy and 
cure a hard 


The Rev. J. W. Bailey, D. D., Topeka, Kans., recommends 
this Thermal Bath Cabinet highly for nervous diseases. S.R, 
May, Haven, Kas., suffered jifteen years with rheumatism. 
After using our Bath Cabinet a short time he was entirely 
cured. Dr.Wm. F. Holcombe, one of New York’s aclest an@® 
best known specialists, recommends this Cabinet for 
Bright’s disease and ail kidney troubles, and also says it is 


Ladies should have our Complexion Steamer, used S 4 
in conjunction with the Cabinet,in which the face is 
given the same vapor treatment as the body. The only 
away all im- 
purities, leaving the skin clear and soft as velvet. It 
is the only cure for pimples, blotches, and other dis- 
figuring sores and blemishes. Invaluable forthe suc- 
cessful treatment of Catarrh & Asthma. Price $1.50 extra 

‘FE Descriptive Book and Testimonials to all 
whowrite. Special Inducements to Agents. 


MOLLENKOPP & McCREERY, 106 Summit St.Toledo,0. 
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trying time. 
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**A most valuable book for women.”’ 


Approaching 
Maternity 


JOHN ROSS PANCOAST, M.D. 


A great physician’s experienced advice for this 
No wife should be without it. Sent by 
mail securely wrapped for ONE DOLLAR. 


Indorsed by Dr. Agnew. 
Named by Bishop Phillips Brooks. 
Written by Dr. Pancoast. 


The Pancoast Company 


649 Bourse, 


Sooooe 


Dr. AGNEW. 


ones 


BY 


ooneee 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Parody or Travesty? 
To the Editor of CURRENT LITERATURE: 

Sir:—In reading the Commercial 
Advertiser of a recent date, I was de- 
lighted to find a column of literary 
criticism by the young poet Bliss Car- 
man. After going further into the same 
journal I came upon the following para- 
graphs, to which his name was also 
signed. I submit them to you to ask 
whether they are a travesty upon Whit- 
man, or whether they are meant to be 
taken seriously. Following is the writ- 
ing to wuich I refer: 

“THE SCARLET MOON. 

“In the purple November twilight the 
vacant world is all rolling dunes and 
withered grasses and the outlines of 
leafless trees. 

“The wind has gone upon a journey, 
and not a soul is moving in the deserted 
house of the year. 

“Only eastward where the dull-gray 
clouds are piled upon the green-gray 
sea, the scarlet moon floats adrift like 
a loosened bubble. 

“The woodcutter says we shall have 
snow before morning. 

“But I am wondering what became 
of all the beautiful clay pipes with which 
I used to blow bubbles when a child.” 

It seems to me that the simile liken- 
ing the moon floating through space to 





a loosened bubble, is a very happy one, 
but I confess to a slight feeling of 
doubt about the dull-gray of the clouds, 
the green-gray of the sea, and the 
scarlet of the moon, which is intensified 
by the off-hand reference to the beauty 
of a clay pipe. 

This effort at an intense form of im- 
pressionism is what makes me believe 
that the whole is intended as a humor- 
ous skit. Can you or any of the readers 
of your excellent magazine enlighten 
me on the subject? 

New York. ..,. e 

[We are inclined to think that the 
lines are intended to be taken in an 
exaggerated sense.—Eb. ] 





Original Verse. 
To the Editor of CURRENT LITERATURE: 
Sir:—I beg to enclose some original 
lines, and hope you can use them in 
CuRRENT LITERATURE: 
A FUNNY OLD SONG. 
A funny old girl on a funny old rock, 
Sat under a funny old tree, 
And sang her a song that was funny, 
indeed, 
Of her love, and a ship, and the sea. 


The funny old moon winked his funny 
old eye, 
(He’d learned in a funny old school), 
And I’m afraid as he looked at the 
maiden below, 
He thought her a funny old fool. 





But a cloud that was frisky, and young, 
and quite fresh, 
With never a doubt or a fear, 
Just covered the face of that funny old 
moon, 
And silently sent down—a tear. 


H. A. B., New York, N. Y. 


[We are in constant, almost daily, 
receipt of original verse of all kinds. 
In printing the above in this column, 
it is for the purpose of calling attention 
to the fact that CurRRENT LITERATURE 
does not aim to be a repository of orig- 
inal work of this kind. The verse we 
print is invariably verse which has al- 
ready been in general circulation before 
we make use of it.—Ep.] 





Geology in Our Schools. 
To the Editor of CURRENT LITERATURE: 
The following is the composition of 
a child at one of our public schools. 
It is an amusing account of creation. 


A. B., Jersey City, N. J. 


THE EARTH. 


The earth stands up five thousand, 
six hundred and fifty-eight years. 

The earth at one time was part of the 
sun. So in those days is said that 
God created the earth, and this is the 
way it was created. When the sun was 
turning round it left a spot of fire, and 
that spot was like a bubble, and it was 
swelling until it became a_jelly-like 
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PHOTOGRAPHY FOR ALL, an elementary text book, 
of all kinds of cameras and all requisites 
Catalogue for photography mailed on application, Free. | 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO 


THE BUCKEYE 


OPPO PLAS ad 


CAMERA 


FOR FILMS OR PLATES ..... 
MAY BE LOADED IN DAYLIGHT. 


#* PRACTICABLE, COMPACT, PORTABLE 


FOR FILMS ONLY. 
34x34 Buckeye, $8.00 
4x5 Buckeye, - 12.00 





FOR BOTH FILMS AND PLATES. 
3%x3% Special Buckeye, with one holder, $9.00 
4X5 Special Buckeye, with one holder, 


- 16.00 


CF Try Metacarbol, the most powerful developer known, 
-..We recommend the NEW AMERICAN FILMS for Hand-Camera Work... 


Price, paper, 25¢.; postage, Be. ( 

“fo'matcurs,  GLIMAX DRY PLATES, 7 2ic.tii<* 
591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

eg 45, 47, 49 E. Randolph St., Chicago, II. 



































NATURE’S REMEDY FOR 
Whooping Cough, Croup, Colds, 
Coughs, Asthma, Catarrh. 


i VepoGeegsinne is used by physicians as a remedy and preventive in 
Diphther 


—— 


ia, Scarlet Fever and other contagious and Infectious diseases, 
Vapo-Cresolene is prescribed by physicians of note the world over. 


Wi) Ask your physician about it. 


All druggists sell Vapo-Cresolene, P 


Send lordescriptive booklet with physicians’ testimonials and pricesto, 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St., New York. 


wen ee . 


Schieffelin & Co., U. 8. Agents. t 








mass, and then it hardened and it was 
hot yet, so it only got hard outside, 
and inside all the heat went in, so when 
the heat tried to get out it pushed up 
the earth, and that part that was pushed 
up is called a mountain, and when the 
earth was hot no one was living, be- 
Then God created 
the angels, and then He created the 
animals; then the fruit and 
tables; on Sunday He created the 
light and called it day, and said it was 
to be twelve hours day, and when He 
created the night, He said it was to be 
hours night. Next day He 
created the and next the first 
man, which He created from a piece of 
dirt. His name was Adam. He 
put into a garden and was told not to 
eat from them apples. So he went to 
sleep, and God took a piece of his side, 
and made a lady which became Adam’s 
wife. Her name was Eve. So one day, 
there was a snake what told Eve to eat 
from the tree; so she did not; he begged 
her so long until she was tired of hear- 
ing, and she took it, and begged Adam 
so long, until he accepted a piece also, 
and they both ate it up. 

So they found out they were naked. 
So they took some skin and dressed 
themselves in it, and hid themselves. 

So God asked them where are you; 
so Adam answered him here, here, O 
God! we are ready to do as you say; 
and God asked them why they hid 
themselves. They said thev_ were 
naked; they were ashamed! So God 
asked them how did you know that 
you were naked? God said Ah! you 


cause it was so hot. 


vege- 


twelve 
moon, 


was 





did eat from that tree which you ought 
not eat. So God scolded them, and 
said: Adam, you were taken from the 
earth, and will return again from where 
you were taken, and they were chased. 
Adam died and was old; nine hundred 
and thirty years old; he would have 
lived one thousand only he gave David 
seventy years, because he knew he 
would have died as soon as he got born. 


A RARE BOOK. 


To the Editor of CURRENT LITERATURE: 
Sir:—A family of my acquaintance in 
this city have in their library, a copy of 
The Koran, printed in London in 1734. 
I herewith send you a copy of the 
text of the title page. Can you give me 
an idea of its value, or the address of 
some book collector who could inform 
me? 
THE KORAN. 
commonly called 
THE ALCORAN OF MOHAMMED. 
Translated into English immediately from the 
original Arabic; with explanatory notes, 
taken from the most approved 
commentators. 
TO WHICH IS PREFIXED A PRELIMINARY DIS- 
COURSE 
By GEORGE SALE, Gent. 

Nulla falsa doctrina est gue non aliquid vert 
permisceat—Augustin Quaest Evang 1 2¢ 40. 
LONDON. 

Printed by C. ACKERS, in St. John’s Street, for 
J. Wilcox, at Virgil’s Head, overagainst 
the new church in the Strand. 
MDCCXXXIV. 


The book has been rebound. Does 
that lessen its value?—Yours, etc., 
H. Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 

[While the edition is undoubtedly 
rare, we can only suggest an appeal to 
an expert like Bonaventure, 31st St., N. 
Y., or J. W. Boston, 8 W. 28th St., 
N. Y.—Eb.] 
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“SHOOTING AND FISHING IN 
THE SOUTH.” 

Tells hunters where to go for deer, 
bear, quail, snipe and duck shooting on 
the Southern Railway. Just received and 
ready for distribution. Copies mailed 
upon receipt of 2 cents to your address 
by communicating with Alex. S. 
Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 271 Broadway, New 
York. 


“WINTER HOMES IN THE 
SOUTH.” 

A valuable booklet, just published by 
the Southern Railway and ready for dis- 
tribution, tells you of the thousands of 
places where you can go to spend the 
winter. List of hotels and homes that 
will entertain guests during the winter 
months shows where board can be had 
for from $10 per month up to $100 per 
month. For full information call on or 
address Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, 271 Broadway, New York 
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Standing Offer 


CKNOWLEDGMENT is due to the many 
generous contributors who have sent in 
selections in answer to the ‘‘ Standing 

Offer” of Current Literature. While it has 
been difficult to give the prompt attention to 
these which they deserve, we feel that we have 
struck a popular vein in this effort to have our 
readers in all parts of the world take a hand in 
securing for Current Literature what is most 
interesting and valuable in the letters of the day. 
Though the preponderance of selections has 
been in verse, we have had our attention called 
to not a few valuable pieces of prose which 
otherwise would have escaped our notice alto- 
gether. From this forward we shall so modify 
the terms of the offer that we shall hope to 
secure even more of these, and to have our 
readers constantly bearing in mind the fact that 
though Current Literature has the eyes of 
Argus, it cannot hope to see everything; there- 
fore, send to 1t whatever you think worthy of 
preservation. 

At the same time, in order to limit in some 
measure the flood of material sent to us, we 
shall require, beginning with January 1st, 1898, 
that each selection sent in shall have attached 

















to it one of the coupons printed at the foot ot 
the offer. 

Contributors whose material has been ac- 
cepted will be notified of the same, and if they 
have sent in their subscriptions after contribut- 
ing, the amount of their subscription received 
by us will be returned. 

Following are the special conditions govern- 
ing our standing offer: 


Conditions 


Selections tor any department of Current 
LiveRaTuRE are available. They must not have 
appeared in Current Literature before, be in 
the Editor’s possession at the time, and must 
be deemed suitable for use by the Editor. 

The source from which articles are obtained 
must be plainly written in all cases. 

Extracts furnished under this offer must be 
marked ‘‘ For subscription to Current LITerRA- 
Ture” or ‘‘ SHort Stories,’’ and must have one 
of our coupons, cut from these pages, attached. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return con- 
tributions or engage in correspondence over 
them. Ifthe extract is valuable keep a copy 
of it. 


Address ‘‘ Stanpinc OrFer”’ in care oi 


che Zurrent Literature Pub. Zo. 


BRYANT BUILDING 
55 Liberty Street, New York 


COUPON 


This coupon must be attached 
to every selection sent in un- 
der Standing Offer, or the 
selection cannot be considered. 


The Current Literature Pub. Co. 
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a Dew Shoe 
AN 

for 
Women 


TRADE MARK 
Branded into Sole of Every 
SOROSIS SHOE 


, THE MASTERPIECE OF THE SHOEMAKERS’ ART 


Sorosis Shoes are to-day the World’s 
missing a luxury within your reach. 

Approved and worn by leaders of fashion because the most elegant in design, the 
most beautiful in finish. and the most perfect in construction, as well as the most com- 
fortable shoes ever made 


SOROSIS SHOES SUPPORT THE INSTEP, and prevent flattening of the arch of the foot. 


Get them of your dealer if possible; but if he has 
only a substitute to offer, we will send express pre- 50 
paid in the United States, on receipt of retail price 





Standard. If you do not wear them, you are 


Our finely illustrated Catalogue how shapes and kinds (27 styles) for ali occasions and gives directions 
for ordering by mail. Sent FRZZ. 


CAUTION! Our success has produced many imitations. Get the genuine to avoid disappointment. 
A. E. LITTLE & CO., 87 Blake Street, LYNN, MASS. W 
Neecececcececcccecececceee’ 


$2.50 Fountain PCH rosteam ror 

















None look better, work better, nor last longer. A Solid Gold 14k. Pen; 
engraved hard rubber holder; simply constructed; never blots or drops ink 
while writing. The best working and most satisfactory Fountain Pen made; 
equal tu a regular $2.50 pen. Choice of points—fine, medium or stub. Sent 
postpaid, complete with. filler and full directions, for only $1.50. Test =“ 
Pen in actual use; if not satisfactory, return it and we will return the $1.5 


More elaborate designs at higher prices. Live dealerssell and recommend the Lincoln. Agents Wanted. 
Cut is two- 
thirds size 

of $1.50 
Pen. 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 1, 108 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 
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CLOTH HALF-RUSSIA 










BIG CUT IN PRICE 


Since the close of our famous Introductory Sale of the only genuine ENCYCLOP_-EDIC DICTIONARY, 


4 Vols. 4 Vols. 
nearly two years ago, we have been fairly besieged by requests, from all over the United States and Canada, to 

make a Special, low-priced edition of that greatest of all reference libraries, and thus place it within the reach of people in moderate or even poor circum- 
stances. Such a course would have compelled a cheapening of eithe: materials or workmanship, which we have not deemed wise—not even in 80 worth 
acause. Nor could we afford to make an open offer at a sweeping reduction in the price of a gigantic work, like this, costing more than %750,000, 
to recover which investment will require many years of constant selling at regular prices. But, yielding at last to the irresistible pressure, we now pro- 
pose to celebrate the Christmas season of 1898 by distributing just 1,000 sets of our world famous Dictionary and Cyclopeedia at tess than ones 
quarter the prices at which the genuine edition is now being sold every day. These books will be taken from our regular stock, latest ree 
Vision. Paper, printing, binding, illustrations and contents precisely identical with our regular $40 to $70 sets, except that some of the binding» 
are very slightly worn or defaced, leather corners a trifle crooked, possibly scratched here and there by careless handling. These defects do not reduce 
the practical value of the books one penny’s worth; but we cannot offer them as perfect stock. With the exception noted, every set is 


Guaranteed Perfect in Contents and Binding 


This is the Genuine 


ENCYCLOPEDIC 
DICTIONARY 


Containing more than 250,000 de- 
fined words—nearly twice as i 
many asthe largest “unabridg- 1 ; Hy AA if 
ed.” It is accepted as an une Re i i Man Hee IL 
questioned authority wher- : une 

ever the English language is 








——— TQ The genuine Encyclopedic 

SX Dictionary needs no "Seka 
tion to the intelligent readers of 
this paper. it has been adopted 
for use in the public schools of 
American cities and towns from 
Maine to California. Of the 
thousands of cordial indorse- 
ments received from prominent 
men and influential newspapers 
we Can quote only the following 








' 
WAN 
iit 
ul 


spoken. It is not only the ——— fininl Hy tH From Eminent Critics 
greatest and -enly up-to-date . , ’ | } Y Cn Ih) 
Dictionary, buf is also one of the» J DiC) . PADI ; ' PM Wd) At the very head of all contem- 


best of Encyclopedias, treat- 
ing over 50,000 separate 
subjects — nearly doubie the 
number claimed by even the 
great Britannica. To produce 
this mammoth work 


Cost Over $750,000 A= Che | 
and years of arduous labor by ee, a 


ail orary publications of its kind 
MU Sood pf Be perenne fl one of 
the few great reference books of 
the world, 

—Christian Herald, N. ¥. 


It forms in itself a library for 

} i ' the busy man of affairs, the mer- 

| 1 } y H -_ chant ambitious to advance him- 
\ ' "| 


fyi 
Wile 








self in his line, or the student or ap- 

r HW HM f ; zone 
more than 100 of the world’s Wt RR HH b Meth An Wa ne eee 
greatest scholars, scientists and | Re ie 


4 
> att rey Hy 
specialists. More copies of this > iS —__is Re | : ! ' Hit yy) { Z A standard reference book, treat- 
great Dictionary and Encyclo- — ——F ‘ | Rv, | i Wet init i! tf EA ing every branchof know ledge and 
pedia have been sold during the LSS fH “HRS CN WA = | research in <rasterly patner. 
past five years than of all other = —_F i iit —Philadelphia Press, 
similar works combined; and == — 
the sale is steadily ; increasing. we eget Ne is — a 
The four great volumes com- . ’ rehash or a mutilated reprint, 
Four massive volumes, each 9 in. wide, 14 4-2 in. 
prise more than 5,000 pages long, 3 in. thick, containing 5,359 pages, 16,000 columns JUST AS It is the real thing—the one 
and contain nearly of clear tyne matter, 3,000 illustrations; 250,000 words de = THEY LOOK genuine and complete edi- 
fined, 50,000 encyclopedic topics. Weight, about 40 lbs (4 When in Book Case ] tion of the greatest reference 
3,000 illustrations work the world has ever known, 


On Easy Monthly Payments After Ten Days Free Examination 


This is our Holiday Offering to 1,000 worthy men and women who thirst for knowledge but are handicapped by slender purses; hence, easy monthly 
payments will be accepted, and such orders will be filled just as willingly as those for spot cash. Never before have we sold this genu ne revised 
edition for less than double the price now asked: neveragain will an opportunity be presented to struggling students, teachers, achers, 
mechanics, apprentices, etc., to secure this latest and greatest, most comprehensive and most highly endorsed of all the great reference libraries of 
the world at less than the lowest wholesale price, Remember, every set is guaranteed complete in contents, practically perfect in binding, and of 
our latest revised edition. 


HOW TO CET IT WITHOUT PAYINC A PENNY IN ADVANCE 


Send your application by first mail, stating whether Cloth or Half-Russia leather binding is desired, The complete set will be forwarded by freight. 
Youshall have ten days for thorough examination. If not satisfactory, you can return the set at our ex pense; Or, you can Keep the books on the following 


OR TH TS ONLY: Cloth Binding, $1.00 after 10 days’ 
SPECIAL TER MS FOR THESE SETS: 2.00 a month for § months; total, $11.00, ONLY 
You Pay Half-Russia Binding, $1.00 after 10 days’ examination and 2.504 
month for § months; total, $13.50. If you prefer to send Cash in full with Order, you shall have the 
Cloth set for $10.00 cash, or the Half-Russia set (which we strongly recommend) for only 812.00 cash. 
No Money At these unheard-of low prices the trifling freight charges will be paid by purchaser. This is a chance for which 
thousands of anxious buyers have been eagerly waiting; but we cannot discriminate. and must honor all applica- | 
’ tions in the order received. Not*more than one set will be allowed any one applicant. Only 1,000 applica- 
until you re tions will be considered, and none will be honored after Dec. 31. Promptness now will assure you thistruly | SETS ON 
wonderful bargain. Delay will inevitably bring disappointment. Mention this paper. Address 


Satisfied | SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO., Dept; 6 , 234-236 S. Eighth St., Phila., Pa. | These Terms 
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_ WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE 


Between our cabinet and other makes? These 
cuts speak plainer than words. Our New 
 is00 Style uaker Folding Vapor Bath 
im Cabinet has a Door, has a self-supporting 
steel frame, galvanized, covering of antiseptic. hygienic 
cloth, rubber lined. Cabinet does not rest on the shoul- 
ders, nor pull over your head. No woodwork to warp. 
To operate, simply open door, step in, bathe, cool off, 
step out. Only perfect Cabinet made. Folded it is|j 
3 in, thick, 15 in. wide, 16 in. long, weighs only 5 Ibs. 
Patented. 826,000 Sold. Recommended by 
Best Physicians for bathiug purposes. It opens 
the pores, sweats out the cn PES Not Ours. 
ures with Ou 
lagrippe, insomnia, | Net rs. No Door. Store Box, Wood 
obesity, fenmale troubles, all blood, skin, nerve and Goods don’t roll back like| Frame, Cracks, 
kidney diseases. Immediate Relief Guaranteed in shown in cut. Cabinet must! Warps. Weighs 
Worst Cases. Cabinet, Frame, Stove, Formulas and be lifted and pulled over your 20 Ibs. Folded it’s 
Directions sent anywhere upon receipt of €5.00. head. Dangerous. Folded it’s|3% ft. long, 24% 
Fave steaming attachment, $1.00 extra. Order jay. You won't be - jover 3 feet long, 2 feet wide. jf. wide. 
, or money refunded. We a: 
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Leading Reviews. 




















































strong, vigorous and healthy 
Sone bath. Cures rheumatism, 









Nineteenth Century. 
Contemporary Review. 





‘ ° inted. It’ ranteed as represented. “ 
Fortnightly Review. i ence Capital $100,000.00, Congest manufacturers of Bath Cabinets | a Can’t be Carried. Can't be Carried, 
the world. Write us anyway. 


tive 


a WANTED, MEN AND ae, 
ate., 


60.00 a Month and wg oe 
Address. bp 4- WORLD MFG. CO., incinnati, oe. 


TRY THE SERVICE OF 


FREE! 


Our Valuable 
Book. Testimonizis, 


Westminster Review. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 





Edinburgh Review. sation The in batt 
Quarterly Review. DURABLE anbatian 
HANDSOME 


Scottish Review. 


Press: Zipping Fureau 


eS 


are our $3 large gauntlet 
black fur gloves, by mail 
prepaid. Send your address 
and receive our printed 
folder. It will interest you 
f you ever drive in 
cold weather. We 
also custom tan all 
kinds of fur skins. 


THE 
CROSBY 
FRISIAN 
FUR 
COMPANY, 
6 Mill Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








W* will supply you with every article of in- 

terest from all the newspapers and period- 
icals published, and keep you thoroughly posted 
on any current subject in which you may be 
interested. 

Our large staff of readers can gather for you 
more valuable material than you can ordinarily 
get in a lifetime. The Evening Post, of New 
York, says: ‘‘The enormous growth of news- 
papers has made it impossible for any man or 
woman to glance through even the several hun- 
dred leading journalsof the great cities.” Hence 
the necessity of our service. 

Every business and professional man requires 
our service. Libraries, other institutions and 
business houses are also large subscribers. 


“It is a most valuable aid to contemporary 
literature in America that all these great Eng- 
lish Reviews — The Nineteenth Century, 
Contemporary, Fortnightly, Westminster, 
Blackwood’s, Edinburgh, Quarterly, and Scot- 
tish — are made easily accessible by their re- 
| issue on this side by the Leonard Scott Publi- 
cation Co.” — Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


@a. 
“We advise any of our readers who desire 





to broaden their minds by their reading to TERNS. 
take one or more of the leading English 5 100 Clippings, . . $ 5.00] soo Clippings, . . $22 00 
250 Clippings. . 12.00 | 1000 Clippings, . 40.00 


Thi 


reviews.” — Engineering News. 
. SOME OF OUR PATRONS. 


Hon. Chauncey ["1. Depew is one of our regular 
patrons. 

Hon. Wm. C. Whitney. 
satisfactory. 

Hon. Calvin S. Brice. Best facilities of any one 
in the field in your business. 


> ee Ne 


i a aa 


Your service is very 





be had from these Reviews.””— The Advance. No Fire, Smoke or Heat. Absolutely Safe. Send five 


stamps for Catalogue. 
TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. COMPANY, ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 





Address and remit to 
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@a. 
“Excellent glimpses of English opinion can : 
) 
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@A. 





THE MANHATTAN 
PRESS-CLIPPING BUREAU 


ARTHUR CASSOT, Manager 
No. 2 West 14th Street, 





“ The English Reviews, republished by the 
Leonard Scott Publication Company, are of 
the most substantial quality. The writers are 
always able, and show great breadth in their 
treatment of a variety of subjects. The con- 
stant reading of these periodicals lets one out 
into a larger world, and gives breadth and 
vigor to the understanding. They are cos- 
mopolitan in their view and grasp. The con- 
stant reading of the Nineteenth Century, for 
instance, is itself a liberal education.” — Zion’s 
Herald. 


and STEREOPTICONS—all sizes, all 

7 prices. VIEWS a: ae all Cmely wab- 

ects—latest War Scenes, etc ine thing for 

hurch Entertainments and for illustrating sermons. 

Men with small capital make money giving Pudlic faving qecvntly 

Exhibitions. 256 page catalogue Free bankrupt firm, consisting 

McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 essen 8t., N. ¥. nm of the entire lot at before 

heard of in the trade. Among the s' are 8,780 AMER- 

ICAN S8TY "LE WATCES, in SOLID GOLD-FILLED CASES, which 

we shall sell singly or by the dozen to private parties or the trade, 
at the unheard-of LOW PRICE of $3.98 EACH. Each and e 

watch is guaranteed s perfect timekeeper, ent each wou 

d with our g for neta goon ope 

it! A genuine American Style yor watch, in solid 

gold-filled case, and guaranteed 20 YEARS S for $3.98. Those 

wanting @ first-class, reliable time-keeper at about one- 

a oo Oe should order at once. Watch 

can make money by buying by the dozen to sell. 

OUT THIS OUT and send to us and we will send a watch to 

you C. 0. D., subject to examination, by express, upon ap- 

proval. If found perfectly satisfactory, and exactly as rep- 

resented, pay $3.98 and express charges, and it is yours, 

otherwise you do not pay one cent. Can we make a fairer 

offer? Be sure to mention whether want ladies's or 

its’ size. per , 42.00. Ir tun amount, $3.98 

sent with the order, we will include one of our 

GOLD FILLED CHAINS, which retails the world 


pam $1.00. faction nteed. Address at once, 
SAFE WATCH CO., 19 Warren St., NEW YORK. 








NEW YORK 





stock of watches from a 
pty silver and gold filed cases 





SA BERTS HEEL CUS! 


EASY WALKING 
INCREASED HEIGHT 
ARCHED INSTEP 
EASE AND COMFORT Extent 
By wearing Gilbert’s Heel Cushions. Weight r oz. 
Do not require larger shoes. % in. high, 25¢.; 
% in., 35¢.; 1 in., soc. Ladies’ or men’s. 
READ Send name, size of shoe, height desired. 
and ac. stamp, for pair on 10 days’ trial. 
GILBERT MFG. CO., 39 Elm St., Rochester, N. Y. 








TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Nineteentu Century, Contemporary Review, Fort- 
NIGHTLY Review, WESTMINSTER ReviEw, each $4.50 











per year; any two, $8.50; any three, $12.00; all four, 
$16.00. EpinsurGH Review, QuartTerty Review, 
Scottisu Review, each, $4.00 per year; any two, $7.50; 
all three, $10.50. Briackwoop’s MAGAZINE, $3.00 per 
year; with one quarterly, $6.50; with two, $10.00; with 
three, $13.00. 
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112 Wall St., New York. 


Leonard Scott Publication Go. 











“ GOUT & RHEUMATISM 


a Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS § 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & A 
I DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. 


and Whisky Habits Curec 
Without Pain. Book Free 
B. M. WOOLLEY, M. D. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


AND FOR SALE 


AUP NCTIE LANTERNS WANTED On efthance, 

















MOST VALUABLE AND 
SUITABLE PRESENT. THE 
INESTIMABLE BLESSING 
OF SIGHT. AVOID SPEC- 
TACLES, HEADACHE AND 
SURGICAL OPERATION. 

READ ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE ON THE EYE. 
PAMPHLET MAILED FREE. 

THE IDEAL COMPANY, 

239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


SPEAKERS 
For Home and School. 
New Catalogues FREE. 
te Ee p IE St. N.Y. 


pa ideal Sight Restorer. 
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SUPERB CHRISTMAS PUBLICATIONS. 
—}The Finest in the World.<e— 





ISSUED SIMULTANEOUSLY IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 
NOW READY 


THE GRAND CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBERS 


—— fh —— 


mK 


Beautiful 
Colored 
Supplements 


Leading 
Artists, 






































*K IK 
THE RECONCILIATION. 
(With the Christmas Number of the Illustrated London News. ) 
THE LONDON GRAPHIC - - . . : Price, $0.50 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS : - se _ sas .50 
SKETCH - - - - “ - - = “ 50 
LADY’S PICTORIAL - ‘ . . - - -  « 50 
BLACK AND WHITE =. - - - - - «“ 50 
HOLLY LEAVES - “ - - - - - “ .50 
CHATTERBOX CHRISTMAS-BOX - - - - “ 50 
GENTLEWOMAN (with Satin Supplement) - - - ‘“ 50 
FATHER CHRISTMAS . - - - - - “ 25 
LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, English Text - - - - “ 1.00 
LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, French Text - - - ee 1.00 
— —CHRISTMNAS NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES.—— 
ART ANNUAL, the Christmas Number of the Art ae - “ "5 
YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL - “ 60 





These are the Original Issues of the FINEST CHRISTMAS NUMBERS i in the World. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS AND 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY. 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS AND BOOKS, 


Nos. 83 & 85 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK, onedoor East of Broadway 





Subscriptions Received for any Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. 
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History of the Spanish War 


TO READERS OF CURRENT LITERATURE: 


We make the following proposition to become members of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
History Cus and obtain the three volumes of 


Our War In Two Hemispheres 


By ALBERT SHAw, Editor of the American Monthly Review of Reviews, and author of 
“Municipal Government in Great Britain,” etc. 


THE STANDARD REFERENCE HISTORY 


= one gs meen citizen possessing a nage one many that . not possess one, will be in- 
, aa ek terested in the announcement of the history of the late war wit ain, now published by the 
Cone rt fos teietoes " REVIEW OF REVIEWS COMPANY. Much of the narrative was erinen be Dr. Albert Shaw darian 

the actual fighting of the summer. This has been revised and amplified by him in the light of 
the official reports and documents which have only become available after hostilities ceased. A free quotation from the critical 
Congressional debates, and other public utterances at crucial periods, aid in making this work what it is—the standard reference 
history of the decisive and successful struggle. But it is much more than a lively and comprehensive narrative. It goes back 
to the years of struggle in Cuba which prepared the way for the war; it discusses energetically the problems which confronted 
the United States after the war as to the Philippines, Cuba and Porto Pico; and as a whole it forms a broadly conceived picture 
of the year which has seen America brought face to face with new world-duties. 


CHAPTERS BY EXPERTS 


The important special and technical matters of the war period, generally dismissed by the historian with only slight and 
often insufficient discussion, are fully and authentically dealt with in contributed chapters, written by men who had unusual 
opportunities for studying their subjects. Thus, the lessons which the war has for us as to the relative efficiency of rifles and 
machine guns are in a carefully written chapter by Lieut. John H. Parker, of the United States Army. The military movements 
of the Santiago and Porto Rican campaigns are analyzed by the 
Editor of the Army and Navy Journal; the battle with Cervera is 
described by the novelist, Winston Churchill, who is a graduate 
of the U. S. Naval Academy; the actual condition of Cuba before 
the war, and the facts which caused the war, are described by 
eye-witnesses, Murat Halstead and Stephen Bonsal. 


OVER HALF A THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS 


The illustration of the book is especially valuable in the 
hundreds of portraits, pic- 
tures of the navies, photo- 
graphed scenes of the war, 
and theentertaining cartoons 
reproduced from Spanish, 
French, German and Eng- 
lish papers, as well as from 
the American. Some of the 
Spanish cartoons are fascin- 
ating, aside from their in- 
trinsic humor, in their curious 
perversion of the actual con- 
ditions, and are valuable con- 
tributions to history in their 
graphic explanation of the 
fatuity which led to Spain’s 
overthrow. 

How to Obtain the Hand- 
some Edition, by a Pay- 
ment of Only Two 
Dollars Down. 

The three beautifully bound large octavo volumes and a year’s subscription to the 
American Monthly Review of Reviews can be obtained by any of the readers of CURRENT 
LITERATURE by joining the Revzew of Reviews Club and paying two dollars. The volume 
will be sent as soon as ready to those who remit the sum, and the purchase will be com- 
pleted by the payment of two dollars per month for six months. 

The first volume will be ready early in December. The subscription to the magazine, 
which goes with the offer, can be dated from any month. 


USE THIS COUPON. 








THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
(Colonel of Rough Riders.) 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CLUB, 24 Astor Place, New York City. 

1 enclose $2.00 for membership in the Review of Reviews Club, and agree to 
pay stx monthly instalments of $2.00 each, beginning December 1, 1898, for one 
year’s subscription for the American Monthly Review of Reviews, to begin with 
the current number, and “Our Warin Two Hemispheres” (three volumes, half 
morocco), the same to be sent to me as fast as issued. 


Name : Aa ee ne 


Address 














Sample illustration from the History: 


Address THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS COMPANY, New York City — 3322x,Spais Waule Like to Forgive 


| 
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THE GREAT 
ROUND WORLD 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 


RRRRALLLELLLLLLLRLLLEEEEE VEER 


Are Youan American Citizen? 


If so, it is to your interest to know more 
of our Country and its Institutions... 


_ The war with Spain has placed the United States 
in the front rank of the nations of the world. It 


has proven the patriotism of the American people. 
Its results will mean progression in all lines. It is For Old and Young THE OLDEST 
the duty of every patriotic citizen to assist in mak- THE BEST 





ing our government the best under the sun. All 
should be posted on our laws, both national and 
municipal, and should study social evils. The way 
to become posted, easily and quickly, is to study 
our new course in 


CIVICS, POLITICAL ECONOMY 
AND SOCIOLOGY 
Prepared by Leading Authorities of the World. 


Send for Sample Copy 





WHAT DO YOU KNOW 
ABOUT CHINA? 


The History of China, terse, accurate and full 
of timely information. The second popu- 
lar history published in connection with 
The Great Round World. Price, 20 cents. 


PRRREVERLELNE ELLE, 


Among the many contributors are Prof. Richard 
T. Ely, University of Wisconsin; Prof. John A. 
Hobson, Oxford University, England; Prof. H. H. 
Powers, Leland Stanford University; Prof. F. S. 
Baldwin, Boston University ; Prof. J. R. Commons, 
Syracuse University ; Prof. Jesse Macy, Iowa Col- 
lege ; Dr. Charles D. Spahr, editor Outlook ; Prof. 
Graham Taylor ; Prof. Catherine Coman, Wellesley 
College; W. F. Willoughby, Department of Labor, 
Washington; Hon. W. P. Reeves, M. P., London, 
England, etc., etc. 


OVER 1,000 LARGE QUARTO PAGES 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


Issued in twelve numbers, Price, prepaid, but 
$3.75. Sample copy and full announcement, 35 
cents. Write at once. 


THE UNIVERSITY ASSOCIATION 


University Building or Association Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Trial subscription, 5 weeks and History of 
China for 25 cents if you cut out this Coupon. 





Enclosed please find 25 cents for trial subscrip- 
tion, 5 weeks, and History of China. 


a a scaiiihdiekdciaatanediiataeiaaetai 


Appares._._._._.. wieiaadeilinasreaaiatancnentiadnipnnaaininmantaie 


The Great Round World Pub. Co. 
3 West 18th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
RARARAAARAARARARARARARARARARARALA 
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‘‘Here is READING MATTER, and the best of it, FOR ALL THE WORLD”’ 


iso9 «= Fhe LIVING AGE 


A Complete Compendium of 
c Contemporary Literature and Thought 


It selects from the 
whole wide field of 


EUROPEAN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
the ablest articles by 


iad tee tes Pages. The Ablest Living Writers 


DO YOU WISH to be brought into direct touch with the Ablest Writers and the Ripest Thinkers? If so then to vou 
THE LIVING AGE is a necessity. It presents as no other magazine does, the world’s movement 
along every line. No sphere of thought or action is left untouched, but the reader is kept informed on all 
subjects that move the mind or stir the imagination. 

It reproduces the latest utterances of the highest British and Continental authorities, French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, Russian, etc., upon questions of international politics, and the freshest contributions in every 
field of literature, Science, Investigation, Travel, Discovery, History, Art and Biography; and prints in 

every number Short and Serial Stories of high excellence. 


FO MING FOU LARGE VOLUMES annually, aggregating about 3500 double-column, octavo pages. 
R R It alone, among current magazines, has the space to present with 
Completeness and Freshness all that is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value in Foreign 
Periodical Literature. — ee 


PRACTICAL AND POPULAR, it appeals to all alert and intelligent readers. 


OBSERVE ! The Living Age is a Weekly Magazine giving Three and a Half Thousand double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly, forming four large volumes; representing a mass of matter Unequalled in Quality and Quantity by any other 
publication in the country. 


Published Weekly at $6.00 a Year, postpaid, Sample Copy Free. 


Free for the Remainder of the Year. To all New Subscribers for year 1899, remitting before Jan. rst, the weekly numbers of 18098, issued after 
receipt of their subscriptions will be sent Free. 


CURRENT trtamatone each one year for $8.00. 


THE LIVING AGE CO., P. O. Box 5206, Boston, Mass. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 





A MAGAZINE IN 
COLORS 








Beginning with the number issued January I, 1899, 
TRUTH will become a monthly. 

Sixteen large pages handsomely printed in water colors 
will form one of its many attractive features. A few of the 
subjects to appear in the January number will be: 











' "NOTABLE AMERICAN HOMES £23 

{§The Residence of Mr. George Gould at Lakewood 

Mr. Gould’s residence és the conception of some of the 
most notable workers in decorative art in ourcountry. Mr. 
Bruce Price, the well-known architect, who designed the 
residence, Mr. Dunham Wheeler and Mr. Prentice Tread- 
well, who are largely responsible with Mr. Price for the 
interior work, contribute their colored original sketches to 
this article. Fully illustrated in colors. 









FAMOUS BALL GOWNS 


The reproduction in color of the most-talked-of Dinner, 
Ball or Tea Gown will be a feature in each number. This 
month's issue pcrtrays Miss Isabel Irving in the famous 
ball dress worn in the first act of “The Liars.” 

















THE PLAYERS 


A noteworthy reproduction of the leading Men and 
Women of the Stage in character studies made famous by 
their acting. In this number Mr. William H. Crane, in his 


new role in “Worth a Million,’”’ and Miss Maude Adams, as 
“Babbie,” in “The Little Minister.” 
in color. 


Both full pages and 


SOME COLOR SCHEMES FOR INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


No article on this interesting topic has yet appeared 
with the illustrations in color. A black illustration fails 
utterly. In the beautiful ideas here produced in all their 
natural colors, lovers of the House Beautiful will find much 
to commend and adopt. 


NOTE.—This work is especially selected for its simplicity, sug- 
gestiveness and adaptability. 

















THE LITERARY PAGES 


will contain the best work by the best writers. Among 
notable contributors whose work may be looked for in 
TRUTH are General Joseph Wheeler, who has promised 
to write the CAMPAIGN OF SANTIAGO. 





PICTURESQUE AMERICA 


Mr. Chas. Graham contributes one of his characteristic 
Water Colors, depicting a rugged scene along the shores of 


Lake Superior. This series will afford a panoramic view of 
our country that will be well worth collecting. 


Other pictorial features are under way, each of which will con- 
tain a novel idea. They cannot be announced at present. 








A SUPPLEMENT 


A ee 20 x 29 containing the most-talked-of 


picture of the month will be issued with each number. 











TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER COPY. 


H. C. BROWN, Publisher, Fourth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, New York 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00 
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Che American 
Ritchen Magazine 


Gives its readers a broad and progressive treatment 
of Domestic Science. 

Its standpoint is distinctively educational ; its 
methods are always practical. 

It is not an exponent of society fads. 

It does not voice the theories of any one 
school or society; its policy is to give American 
women the benefit of every possible improve- 
ment in household management. 

Its contents, therefore, include the results of a 
expert scientific experiment and the tried wisdom @ 
of practical housekeepers. AR 

Its aim is to aid in establishing an individual 
and municipal housekeeping that shall be simple 
and healthful, scientific and reasonable. 

MARY J. LINCOLN and ANNA BARROWS, : 
& 


EDITORS. 


KEEKKEKEKKEKE KAKA 


Write for a free sample to 
Che Home Science Publishing Co. 
¥ Boston, Mass. 
31.233 DD DDDDDDDDDDDDDDDD2DDDD 
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No publication in California is more 
sought after during the holidays 


Sunlight and Shadow tha the 


Christmas 
A Book for Photographers 2M News Letter 


By W. I. LINCOLN ADAMS Filled from cover to cover with beauti- 
ie i ful and artistic illustrations, poems, 
Author of “Amateur Photography,” etc., etc. stories and special articles, it is, a 
welcome guest in every home, anda 
With more than roo beautiful photo-engravings, many of them full- delightful souvenir to send to triends 
page pictures. Printed on heavy wood-cut paper, with liberal margins Ch : 
and gilt edges. Beautifully and substantially bound in art canvas, with ristmas 1898 





gilt design. Third thousand. Price, in a box, $2.50. Will be an essentially Californian pro- 


duction. There will be twenty-five 








P - ° . full raed : seb 
at contains Chapters and Susteations by such SanFrancisco { Sront atttncties anh plosarenqes 
well-known photographic writers and workers as portions of San Francisco and its 

H. P. ROBINSON ALFRED STIEGLITZ A. HORSLEY HINTON N L tt ao 7 , 

R. EICKEMEYER, Jr. W. B. POST J. WELLS CHAMPNEY i 

B, J. FALK ALEXANDER BLACK W. A. FRASER ews Letter , : ews © 

HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF SERMONETA Artist Rocracmmy: J . 
and the MARQUIS DE ALFARRAS Bus pe or 
It covers the field fully as shown by the following Parks, Etc., Etc. 
CONTENTS: Clever Stories 

The Choice of Subject Instantaneous Photography By the most popular literati on the Coast 

Landscape Without Figures Winter Photography Poems 

Landscape With Figures Marines Appropriate for the season; gems well 

Foregrounds Photography at Night worth preserving and all handsomely 

The Sky Lighting in Portraiture iunsated. 

Out-Door Portraits and Groups Photographing Children Christmas News Letter 

The Hand Camera Art in Grouping 

100 Pages 
Price, $2.50 Will be enclosed in artistic illuminated 


covers, and the whole issue printed 
~ ° : ° on heavy coated paper. 
Sent postpaid upon receipt of price, by 


P F. MARRIOTT, Publisher 7 
The Scovill &¢ Adams Company | ’5,;kcaeveysrrcer PRICE, 15 CENTS PER CoPY. 


60 and 62 East Eleventh Street, New York SAN FRANCISCO eS . 








| | ARS FLoreNcE: ‘* Headaches—Oh, I 
have horrible headaches. I 
have to take a headache 


powder three or four times 






a week.” 


VA YO! 


Kate: “I used to take them, 
till my doctor stopped me, 
He says all those headache 
powders are liable to affect 
the heart. They are dangerous. And besides, I have discovered that nearly every 
headache I have comes from my stomach. I never suspected it till I took Ripans 
Tabules for indigestion. They sweeten the stomach in almost no time, and then the 


headache is gone.” 


A new Style packet containing TEN RIPANS TABULES in a paper carton (without glass) is now for sale at some drug stores—FOR FIVE CENTS. 
This low-priced sort is intended for the poor and the economical. One dozen of the five-cent cartons (120 tabules) can be had by mail by sending 
forty-eight cents to the RIPANS CHEMICAL COMPANY, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York—or a single carton (TEN TABULES) will be sent for five cents. 
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Bryant Building, 55 Liberty Street 


333335 353 5S35s5S 5S 555555 FSF>S>S>>>: 
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A COMPLETE FILE OF 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 


Current Literature 


We have a limited number of these volumes beginning with July, 
1888, which we offer to our readers at the following rates: 


Vols. I., II. and III, each volume consisting of six 
numbers of Current Literature . . Per vol., $4.50 


Wem. 6V. 068 Vs CRG sw. 6 ee 3.00 
Vols. VI., VII, VIII. (1891), four numbers in 


each volume .... . . .Pervol, 1.75 


Vols. IX., X., XI., XII, XIII., XIV. (1892 and 
1893), four numbers in each vol. . Per vol., 1.50 


Vols. XV., XVI., XVIL, XVII, XIX, XX., 
XXI., XXII. (1894 to 1897 inclusive), six 


numbers in each volume . . . .Pervol., 2.00 


These volumes comprise the most valuable collection of literary 
gems, and are a necessity to every library table. 
choicest selections of poems from magazines and newspapers, Gossip of 
Authors and Books, Readings from New Books, Literary Comment, 
Current Facts and Opinions, and special articles of great value on 
Science, History, Philosophy, Art, Music, Drama, Travel, Adventure 
The Monthly Book Lists give the best books*published 
during each month, and the Magazine Reference records the principal 
articles in all the leading monthly magazines. 
in the United States, Canada or Mexico. 


Che Current Literature Publishing Company 


They contain the 


Mailed to any address 


NEW YORK W 


ji THE MOST PERFECT TREASURY OF AMERICAN LETTERS v 
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-Burnett’s Vanilla 


CHAPTER I. 


When the Spaniards | 
entered Mexico, they found 
the Aztecs using Vanilla 
in their morning cup of 
chocolate. 


Vanilla is old and new. | 
Old, in that its use is an- [ 
fF cient; new, in that its 
| «delicate odor and delicious 
| taste never pall. 

Joseph Burnett Co. use 
the Mexican Vanilla Bean 
exclusively in preparing 
their renowned Vanilla 
Extract, because the Mex- 
ican Bean is the best that 
grows. Their Vanilla 
Extract is so concentrated 
that only a small quantity 
need be used, and it is [| 
positively pure. 
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Avoid Vanilla extracts made with the 
rank Tonka Bean. These cheap, spurious 
mixtures are as unpalatable as they are 
unhealthy, and spoil many otherwise good 
desserts 
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Copyright protected by Lyman D. Morse, 


The eory of Janille 








Joseph Burnett Company, 
Boston. Mass. 
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Chapter 7 
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Stories that 
Are Worth 


Reading ~~» 





SO 





Are the only kind that find their way 
into the pages of 


hert Sterie 





The Leading Publication of its Class. 


If you wish to become thoroughly acquainted with the merits 
of SHORT STORIES, send Fifty Cents for a six months’ trial 
subscription. 


ISSUED MONTHLY 25 CENTS A NUMBER 
FOR SALE AT ALL NEWS-STANDS 


SHORT STORIES 


BRYANT BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SORIIO SHOFOTOTOFO SOTO FOO Oe Oe Qe De De ee Qe De" 
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PRESS OF REDFIELD BROS., 411-415 PEARL ST., N Y.- 
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SOG AGS Sas meeedadedideds 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


> ater Baker & G's 
) @2 pure, 


DELICIOUS 
=; Breakfast 


COSTS LESS 
THAN ONE CENT 
A CUP. 


Trade-Mark on Every Package, 


Walter Baker & Co. ta. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Enameline 


when applied, is most 
BRILLIANT, and that is the 
effect you want when using 
astove polish. Whenanold 
stove is polished it should 
look as bright as new—that 
is the result when you use 
Enameline. It is put up in 
paste, cake or liquid form. 
Remember that every pack- 
age is guaranteed. 


J.L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York 
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For the Hair. 


» Absolute Cure for Dandruff. Soothes all 
Irritation of the Scalp. The only. prepara- 
tion that makes the hair grow by nourishing 
the roots, Price, 60c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO., 


— 36 India Street, Boston, Mass. 


k Send your address for our pamphlet on 
the Hair, its care and management, 
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